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Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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Hurley Will Continue to Build Wooden Ships 


|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 2.—‘‘ Whatever anybody else says, I am 
in favor of building wooden ships, and I am manager.’’ This state- 
ment was made by Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board and is 
intended to counteract statements appearing in print of late to the 
effect that the wooden ship program is a ‘‘flat failure’’ and that no 
more wooden ships will be built. ‘‘We want every wooden ship we 
ean get,’’ continued Mr. Hurley. ‘‘We want all the steel and all 
the wooden ships we ean have built. 

‘‘On the whole, the lumber industry has done very well in pro- 
dyeing ship timber and lumber. Big timbers are much more accessi- 
ble on the Pacific coast than in the South, and yellow pine mills have 
been somewhat slow in getting out the larger timbers. This neces- 
sarily has delayed construction noticeably, since the heavy stuff, for 
the most part, is required first. It must be remembered, however, 
that sawmills must get rid of small stuff while cutting heavy timbers 
—that it will clog their mills. Greater care could have been exer- 
cised in placing orders with yellow pine mills at the outset to see that 
entire schedules were not given to concerns whose facilities made it 
difficult for them to get out the 
larger stuff without interfering 
too greatly with,their operations. 
There has been a pronounced im- 
provement during the last five 
weeks and closer scrutiny is giv- 
en to placing orders and to get- 
ting out large timbers. 

‘“When we consider the vol- 
ume of timber shipped on the 
yellow pine schedules it must be 
admitted that the mills have 
done exceedingly well. The gen- 
eral rush at the outset, more than 
anything else, probably was re- 
sponsible for the failure of lum- 
bermen to realize the importance 
of getting out the stuff more 
quickly. Little further trouble 
is looked for in this connection.’’ 

Chairman Hurley, under the 
new organization, has complete 
authority to carry out his build- 
ing policy. He purposes to do so 
and to take full responsibility 
for results. On account of the greater accessibility of large timbers 
on the Pacifie coast Mr. Hurley frankly says that the west Coast is 
the ‘‘white hope for wooden ships.’’ This does not mean that ship 
building facilities and timber resources on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and in the South are to be neglected in the future. Just as 
soon as the present situation in the East and South clears up, if addi- 
tional ships are needed contracts will be awarded for the construc- 
tion of more wooden ships on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. In fact, 
James O. Heyworth, of Chicago, who has direct supervision of 
wooden ship construction, strongly favors awarding contracts to con- 
cerns on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts now where they have active 
organizations and ship ways and are willing to undertake contracts 
onalump sum basis. Said Mr. Heyworth: 

‘“‘The best answer to any man who argues against the construc- 
tion of wooden ships may be found in the fact that searcely a day 
passes that I do not receive letters or personal calls from responsible 
men asking for permission to build anywhere from five to fifty 
wooden ships for the British or French government. If our Allies 
are so eager to place contracts in this country for wooden ships why 
should we hesitate a moment in our ship building program? This 
is the most convincing possible answer to men who talk about the 
wooden ship program being a failure anc who argue against con- 
structing wooden vessels. In view of the tonnage situation con- 
fronting the nation and its Allies it is difficult for me to understand 
how any man could refuse to construct a ship of any material that 


JAMES O.. HEYWORTH; 
Supervisor Wooden Ship Construction 





can float and carry a cargo. The very thought of refusing to con- 
struet a wooden ship that ean ec: urry a cargo of 3,500 tons deadweight 
‘gets my goat.’ 

‘*T shall do everything in my power to persuade Chairman Hurley 
—if he needs any persuasion—to let contracts anywhere to responsi- 
ble, going concerns. I believe he feels the same way as I do about 
the matter. What we want is ships. If we should build too many 
the British, French and Italian governments will gladly take them 
off our hands, and even pay a premium for them. I know of sev- 
eral yards with facilities for building wooden ships and with active 
organizations., Every one of them should have contracts. If we 
can not get all the big timbers we want for them from yellow pine 
mills let us take Douglas fir, a large quantity of which has already 
been ordered. Suppose we get too many big timbers in Atlantie 
and Gulf coast yards; why, we can sell them without the slightest 
difficulty. It is idle for men to be talking about bygones, It is 
even more idle to be harping on small details. What the nation 
and our Allies want is results—ships. 

‘It is true that large yellow pine timbers have been delivered 
slowly. It is likewise true that 
an enormous volume of timbers 
and lumber has been shipped by 
yellow pine mills. It is difficult 
to place justly the blame for fail- 
ure to get out the big stuff, but 
we must remember many yellow 
pine mills have not facilities for 
cutting the larger timbers quick- 
ly and taking care of the small 
stuff that comes along with them 
in normal operations. We have 
no right to expect the mills to ‘go 
broke’ in order to get out the big 
stuff. Yellow pine men them- 
selves suggested the advisability 
of placing orders for the larger 
timbers with Douglas fir mills 
when they agreed to deliver 250 
schedules by the end of 1918. 
This suggestion was turned 
down, but now we are doing pre- 
cisely that thing. 

**Closer codperation and bet- 
ter coordination have been devel- 
cped during the last five or six weeks and the outlook now is 
much more encouraging. We are going to turn out a lot of 
wooden ships. Chairman Hurley has been quoted as saying that 
he may build 500,000 tons of wooden ships on the Pacifie coast next 
year. This is a rather large tonnage, but if the war continues indefi- 
nitely Mr. Hurley will award contracts for every wooden ship that 
can be constructed, not only on the Pacifie coast but on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts.’’ 

In connection with statements made by Rear Admiral Samuel 
Bowles concerning the *‘fall down’”’ of yellow pine mills it is mterest- 
ing to recall that it was he who in September rejected the suggestion 
of members of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau that the larger 
timbers for yellow pine ships be purchased in fir. If this suggestion 
had been adopted at the time the larger stuff for many ships would 
now be in Atlantic and Gulf yards and progress in construction 
would be far in advance of where it stands today. It should be said 
in this connection that one of the first things Mr. Heyworth did when 
he was brought from Chicago by Chairman Hurley to handle wooden 
ship matters was to order the substitution of fir for yellow pine in the 
larger sizes—size for size. 

This should be the final chapter of loose talk and idle gossip about 
abandoning the construction of wooden ships. If any further evi- 
dence is necessary it can be stated that contracts for thirty additional 
wooden hulls, to be constructed on the Pacific coast, are now under 
way in the Shipping Board and will be awarded. 


EDWARD N. HURLEY; 
Chairman Federal Shipping Board 
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Coal Shovels Will Be Tagged as Reminder 
to Save Coal 


The American public is getting accustomed to cam- 
paigns, movements and ‘‘drives’’ of one sort or another 
connected with the prosecution of the war, but ‘‘Tag 
Your Shovel Day,’’ scheduled for Jan. 30, has some 
elements of decided novelty. This crusade, which was 
inaugurated and is being conducted under the auspices 
of the United States Fuel Administration, will enlist 
many thousands of school children thruout the country for 
the purpose of affixing to as many coal shovels as they 
can reach tags bearing on one side a reminder to save 
all the coal possible, and on the other side practical sug- 
gestions for accomplishing that much-to-be-desired end. 
While the arrangements for handling the campaign in 
each community will be left largely to the discretion of 
the local school authorities, the general plan is to intro- 
duce the ‘‘game’’ or competitive element by according 
some special recognition to the boy or girl who tags the 
largest number. It is intended that the coal shovels 
used at the national capitol, the White House, the State 
capitols, city halls, and homes of governors and mayors 
shall be tagged, and it is possible that the honor of tag- 
ging these aristocrats of shoveldom may be accorded to 
the boy or girl who has in the course of the day tagged 
the greatest number of ‘‘plebeian’’ shovels belonging to 
ordinary, everyday mortals. This of course would neces- 
sitate having the ceremony of tagging the shovels of 
the notables take place quite late in the day, the preceding 
hours being devoted to the actual work of running up 
as high scores as possible. If this should not be deemed 
practical the honor ef tagging the shovels of national, 
State and city officials could be bestowed as a reward for 
scholarship. 

Speaking of this latest manifestation of the spirit of 
the ‘‘children’s crusade,’’? United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator Garfield says: 

‘‘T have proud reason to know the depth of the pa- 
triotism of the younger generation of Americans. There- 


fore, we are making use of the school children in spreading 
the gospel of coal saving. This tag should remind each 
man, woman and child who uses a coal shovel that every 
shovelful of coal saved means just so much additional 
power, help and support for the American soldier and 
sailor.’’ 





A Convention for the Study and Promo- 
tion of Our Foreign Trade 


An intensely practical convention to deal with an ex- 
tremely vital subject will be the fifth National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Cincinnati Feb. 7, 8 and 9. 

How our overseas trade is to be promoted is important, 
but how that trade is to be maintained, expanded and 
shaped to serve the purposes of war during the war and 
of peace thereafter is importance itself. 

Big business and little business, the manufacturer 
and merchant great and small, commercial and industrial 
organizations—every patriotic interest, in fact—will be 
deeply interested in the deliberations of this convention. 

It will enjoy first hand information from official spokes- 
men as to the ways in which the Government may help 
foreign trade and how importers and exporters may help 
the Government. It will hear other practical suggestions 
as to how those interests may also help themselves. 

From its declared purposes it would seem to be a con- 
vention deserving the attendance and attention of all who 
trade overseas. 


The Wooden Shipbuilding Program 
Will Be Continued 


Last week, in discussing the statements that had 
been made before the Senate investigating committee and 
widely published in the daily press that the lumbermen 
had fallen down in furnishing timbers for wooden ships, 
and particularly in the South, and that the entire program 
was a failure, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN predicted that 
by this week the lumbermen’s side of the statement 
would be presented before that committee and tell a 
different story. That prediction has not entirely been 
fulfilled, but the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has 
prepared a statement to present before the committee, 
the substance of which is printed on page 42 of this issue. 
Furthermore, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has secured 
interviews with the two men. who will have most to do 
with the ship building program, Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman of the Federal Shipping Board, and James O. 
Heyworth, supervisor of wooden ship construction, which 
appear upon the first page and should set at rest forever 
the question as to whether the plan to build wooden ships 
is to be abandoned or is to be carried out with all of the 
energy and resource that can be put into it. 

In the Washington letter on page 42, above referred 
to, also, General Manager Piez is quoted as stating that 
he did not know the facts when making his statement 
before the Senate committee and had taken the words of 
others for conditions without an opportunity for indi- 
vidual investigation and verification. 

The statement made by the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau is very specific in its record of what actually has 
been done in supplying timbers. One unimportant error 
appears in the statement where it is said that the speci- 
fications for wooden ships had been changed twenty-two 
times; it is true that the last specification was No. 23, 
but the last previous specification was numbered 18, and 
there have been, as a matter of fact, only nineteen impor- 
tant changes. These changes, however, consumed all of 
the time from the beginning of the movement for building 
wooden ships up to Nov. 1, the date of specification 
No. 23. 

This week’s record also makes clear the fact that the 
southern pine manufacturers themselves pointed out to 
the shipping board the difficulty of promptly furnishing 
the larger sizes of timbers in yellow pine, and suggested 
that fir be depended upon for these sizes. This suggestion, 
which now has been adopted in full, was turned down by 
Rear Admiral Samuel Bowles, and this action of his is 
responsible for much of the delay that led him to state 
to the board of the Senate investigating committee that 
the program for building wooden ships was a failure. 
This statement, it is now announced, he has publicly 
retracted. 

The program for building wooden ships will go on, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN long predicted that all of the 
talk to the contrary would prove to be unfounded. How 
much of it has been inspired by those interested in steel 
ship building probably will never become known. The 
fact has all along been apparent, however, that the daily 
press of the country as a whole has been curiously eager 
to take the part of steel and to ‘‘knock’’ the interests of 
wood in every possible way. That great portion of the 
public that depends for its information upon the daily 
press has, therefore, no adequate conception of the actual 
facts. Nevertheless, the building of wooden ships goes 
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on. This program is absolutely necessary to the carrying 
out of our war plans, and those who attempt to hinder 
or embarrass it from personal or ulterior motives are 
really traitors to the common cause. That they are 
foolish and ineffective traitors will. be found a poor 
excuse when they are called, as they some day will be, 
before the bar of public opinion. , 





Lumber Industry Blamed for High Retail 


Prices 


Bulk creamery butter in Chicago jumped from 50 cents 
to 53 cents one day this week and, as the grocery boy 
delivered the order, he remarked in explanation: ‘‘ Yes, 
and pretty soon you’ll have to furnish your own dishes 
to get the butter, because wooden butter dishes are so 
high now that we can’t afford to use them any longer.’’ 

In a State Street department store also this week 
a woman demurred at the price asked for a fancy gilt 
picture frame, and the intelligent saleswoman volunteered 
an explanation: 

‘*You see, it’s this way: the Government is using so 
much lumber now that picture molding is very scarce; 
in fact, they are not making wooden picture molding any 
more, but we did manage to get some at a high price.’? 

The picture frame in question was a molded frame of 
plaster coniposition instead of wood. 
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A Treatise on Mill Building Construction 
That May Provoke Criticism 


In its issue-of Dee. 27 the Lnginecring News-liccord 
vublished am article by 8. W. Dean, mill architect and 
engineer, Boston, Mass., on ‘‘ What Is Mill Building Con- 
struetion?’’ This article deserves special consideration 
notonly because of what it is but because of what is 
claimed for it, inasmuch as mill construction is editorially 
said to have originated in New England and to be chiefly 
confined to that section. It is stated that this is prac- 
tically a pioneer discussion of this subject for the purpose 
of disclosing the true principles of mill construction to the 
rest of the country. 

The basic principles of mill construction as stated by 
this author include the familiar one of the use of solid 
framing of substantial size with no concealed spaces. 
He adds as an additional principle that any iron used in 
the structure shall be deeply buried within the wood mem- 
bers, and he unhesitatingly and unreservingly condemus 
the usual form of column caps of cast iron or sometimes 
of built up steel with projecting lips or brackets to carry 
the ends of the beams. In this he is at issue with the 
recommended building code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which, on page 125, section 105, paragraph 
z, says: 

‘*Wooden columns shall be superimposed thruout all 
floors on iron or steel caps with brackets.’’ 

The alternative construction which Mr. Dean suggests, 
however, is well worthy of consideration. He superim- 
poses in the line of the columns a cast iron pintle consist- 
ing of a column cap below and a column base above in the 
general line of the plank floor, the two being connected 
by a round, solid, cast stem which is suggested to be 4 
inches in diameter for ordinary column sizes. ‘The ends 
of the beams butt each other around this stem, coming 
solidly together and being connected on each side of the 
stem by heavy dogs driven into the top of the beam and 
covered by the flooring. Lag screws are also put into the 
beams from below thru the lips of the column caps, where 
they project somewhat beyond the column, and this edge 
or cap is the only part of the iron that is exposed to fire. 
The writer points out that the beams thus become com- 
pression members as well as tension members, tending to 
hold the walls rigidly in place. The ends of the beams are 
lag-screwed thru the walls also. 

It will be understood, of course, that the ends of the 
beams are hollowed out in semicircular form to go around 
the pintle stem, and it is recommended that at least one- 
half inch clearance be left at this point. 

There is.much in this form of construction to recom- 
mend it. This writer is especially severe in condemning 
the usual form of column caps, pointing out that much of 
the iron and, in particular, all of the projecting brackets 
that support the beams are exposed to fire, with the lia- 
bility of failing when exposed to severe heat. He entirely 
ignores, however, another form of construction that is 
generally recognized as standard, and in which the column 
is capped by a heavy wooden bolster which, in turn, is 
surmounted by a filler block of column size, forming a base 
for the column above and making it self-releasing. The 
beams butt against this filler block on cach side, being 
supported by the projecting ends of the heavy timber 
bolster, and are tied across the filler block by heavy iron 
tie straps. This is therefore thoroly self-releasing con- 
struction, and while it may have other disadvantages it is 
certainly free from the weaknesses thgt Mr. Dean con- 
demns. 

When it comes to the construction of floors, however, 
this writer shows the influence of a narrow local environ- 
ment. His only reference to laminated floor construction 
is where he says: 

**TIn Canada, and to some extent in this country, it is the 
practice to use for floors planks on edge, nailed together 
horizontally. It is not customary to end these strips over 
the beams but anywhere. This weakens the floor seri- 
ously and should not be permitted. Sometimes, if the 
floors are very thick, they are not fastened to the beams.’’ 

This is somewhat astonishing in an article that pro- 
fesses to present a complete review of standard mill con- 
struction. In those other sections of the country that have 
developed some ideas of their own along this subject, 
heavy laminated floor construction is considered one of 
the outstanding features of typical mill construction. The 
floor itself becomes a heavy and substantial member of 
the structure, capable of carrying its loading over very 
considerable spans and permitting therefore wider spacing 
of columns and bays, more nearly conforming to standard 
concrete design. It is true that sometimes in designing 
such floors, joints are broken at other points than over 
beams, but where this is done it is usually done designedly, 
according to a given plan, and for the purpose of introduc- 
ing cantilever action as a substitute for that of the simple 
beam. In the form of laminated floor construet ion, how- 
ever, which was described by Robert S. Lindstrom in a 
notable series of articles on this subject published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 1916, the recommended form 
of laminated floor broke joints as a rule upon the beams, 
with a space of approximately one-half inch between the 
beam ends, but every eighth tier of lamination was cen- 
tered on the beams and broke joints in the middle of the 
spans for the purpose of tying the construction together. 

The only form of floor recognized by Mr. Dean is one of 
plank construction, 244 inches or thicker, these planks be- 
ing grooved at the end for yellow pine splines x14 
inches, which must have a tight driving fit in the grooves. 


It is said that these planks should not be over 10 inches 
wide and the range of thickness is given as from 24% to 
5 inches. In the extreme thickness, of course, they per- 
form largely the same function as the laminated form of 
floor in 6 to 8 inches in thickness. It is further stated 
that these planks should be sufficiently long to reach across 
two bays, with only enough one-bay lengths to break 
joints. It is stated that a maximum bay width of 10 feet, 
except to accomplish a special object, is advisable. For this 
bay width the nearest equivalent, therefore, to laminated 
floor construction 6 inches in thickness would be con- 
struction of splined planks 5 inches in thickness. The 
laminated floor would be built up of members 2x6 inches, 
10 feet long, while the plank floor would be built up of 
members 5x8, or whatever width is used, and 20 fect long. 
It can not be observed wherein the splined plank floor 
would have any particular advantage, and it may easily 
be seen which form of flooring can be most easily manu- 
factured in the largest available quantity from a given 
amount of timber of good average quality. 

This article is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to 
the literature of mill construction. That it is by no 
means a complete and exhaustive review will undoubtedly 
be apparent when architects and engineers from other 
sections who have had experience in mill construction 
have had their opportunity to reply to it. 


Government Frowns on Use of Liberty 
Bonds as Trading Medium 


The growing practice of merchants in various lines 
offering to accept Liberty bonds at par, or even at a 
premium, in exchange for merchandise has called forth 
an emphatic protest from Secretary McAdoo. It is per- 
fectly evident that to encourage the use of the bonds as 
a trading medium—in other words, as currency for the 
transaction of ordinary business—tends to defeat some 
of the primary objects of their issue. Instead of encour- 
aging thrift it suggests and encourages the spending of 
money which the original buyer of the bond as a rule 
intended in good faith to save from either his past or 
future income as an aid to the Government in the prose- 
cution of the war. Bonds thus acquired by merchants 
must as a rule be resold in the open market, which tends 
to depress the market price and make it more difficult to 
float future issues at the same rate. Even if the mer- 
chant is financially able to ‘‘salt down’’ the bonds that 
he receives in exchange for his goods, and does not throw 
them upon the market, it lessens his own ability to sub- 
scribe to future issues by just that much. 

There is no doubt but what in the majority of cases 
merchants have been actuated by patriotic motives in 
making these offers, thinking that they were helping the 
Government by thus evidencing their own confidence in 
the absolute security of the bonds. It is quite possible, 
too, that in some communities this may have had a bene- 
ficial effect in the early days of the first issue, when a 
considerable portion of the public did not fully realize 
that the entire resources of the United States, public and 
private, are pledged to the payment of these bonds both as 
to principal and interest, and that they are, therefore, 
the safest property that any citizen can own. Now, 
however, the public is thoroly educated on the character 
and security of these issues, and the need or desirability 
of any such bolstering of the pyramids or shoring up the 
Rocky mountains is long past. In fact, in view of the 
Government’s request that the practice be discontinued, 
it becomes distinctly unpatriotic. 

Another bad practice is that of buying Liberty bonds 
without the intention of permanently holding them. It 
has come to light that in instances firms and individuals 
have subscribed to large blocks of the bonds, of both 
the first and second issues, for the sole purpose of mak- 
ing a showing cither for themselves or to help out the 
total subscribed in their city or community, and then 
almost immediately disposed of the bonds on the open 
market. This of course accomplishes nothing further 
than help to depress the current market price of the 
bonds and embarrass the Government in the sale of later 
issues. 

The one safe and patriotic rule for every loyal citi- 
zen is ‘‘Don’t monkey with the Liberty bonds’’ in any 
way, shape or manner. Buy as many of each issue, and 
only as many, as can be paid for on the liberal terms 
provided by the Government or the still easier system 
of extended payment offered by banks and employers 
for the purpose of encouraging wage earners to save 
a definite amount each week or month to be applied to 
that purpose. Then, having acquired the soundest in- 
vestment to be found anywhere in the world today, keep 
it until maturity, of course barring unforescen emer- 
gencies that might compel its conversion into cash. Every 
bond so bought and so kept is a milestone on the thrift 
and prosperity route and a valuable contribution toward 
winning the war. This of course is equally true of the 
War savings certificates and thrift stamps now being sold 
everywhere, which afford the safest and most convenient 
system ever devised for the saving and profitable invest- 
ment of small amounts. 





AccorDING to information received by the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce, a whaling company 
on the Pacific coast plans to erect two canneries to be 
operated next season, each with a capacity of 30,000 cases. 
The same company will also operate a cold-storage plant 
for supplying fresh and frozen whale meat. 


Now Is the Time to Plan Means of 
Increasing Business 


In a Nebraska town with a population of about 600 
the cashier of one of the two banks has a love of the 
soil. Out of hours, he selected books upon the subject 
and studied the phases of agriculture, until gradually 
it became known in his locality that he had read nearly 
everything that had been written about wheat, corn, 
barley and oats. So patrons of the bank began to 
go to him for advice upon some particular crop, and 
to supplement information he gave he was in the habit 
of lending some of his books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject to the farmers. Gradually, more and more people 
came to him for advice, until finally he transferred 
his books and pamphlets to the bank and began sys- 
tematically to enlarge the library. 

No other small town in this country today, perhaps, 
has so fine an agricultural library as has this small 
Nebraska place. There are scores of books on intensive 
farming, on cattle breeding, on sheep raising, on soil 
nourishment, on the management of poultry, the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, on drainage, and on almost every other 
thing connected with farm and country life. When 
the country people feel that they need advice upon a 
certain subject, or want a little additional information, 
they naturally turn to this cashier. When new families 
move into the community he is one of the first men 
that they hear about and to whom they go in quest of 
information, and naturally the business of the bank 
has grown marvelously. That which was at first started 
as a personal hobby has now become one of the strongest 
means of getting business in the community. 

This example strikingly illustrates the benefits that 
accrue from a study of the problems of customers and 
prospective customers of a firm and how they may be 
reached. In this case, perhaps the first steps were taken 
unconsciously because of the personal interest of the 
cashier in farming affairs. At any event, he has built 
up a splendid reputation for himself in the community; 
his word and advice are sought and, when given, are 
generally accepted. Such a standing as this is espe- 
cially valuable in hard times. In times when money is 
scarce or the buying power of a dollar is small people 
are foreed to give a great deal of attention to their 
expenditures, and consequently are prone to turn to the 
man or men who, by reputation and experience, are known 
to be the best informed upon the subject in the com- 
munity. There are many retail lumbermen in the coun- 
try today who may well take this lesson to heart. For 
several months they will not have a great deal of business, 
as is customary at this season, unless, of course, they 
handle coal, and even then prospects are that they will 
not have so much business as they or their customers 
would like for them to have. 


A farmer naturally knows a good deal about farm- 
ing, and so he would not turn to another man so readily 
for information upon agricultural subjects as to a lum- 
berman for advice and information upon building matters. 
Once the farmer’s confidence (or any other man’s, for 
that matter) has been gained, it is surprising how many 
suggestions a lumberman may throw out that will in- 
crease his business and, at the same time, benefit the 
customer far more. 

The trouble is that too few lumbermen are equipped 
to give this advice. A period can only be termed one 
of idleness when nothing is produced in it. If during 
those months that are ordinarily called idle in the retail 
lumber business the lumbermen will make surveys of their 
respective communities, if they will spend their time 
in devising means of bettering them, of increasing their 
information upon building matters, the effects of that time 
will inevitably show up in the net profits of the year’s 
business; hence the degree of idleness of that time is de- 
termined largely by what the lumbermen attempt to get 
out of it. 


Millwork Products Make Substitutes 
for Fuel 


It is ‘‘An ill wind which blows no man to good;’’ so 
saith an old poet and so believeth the sash and door 
man. Since one of the fates of war has been numberless 
communities and thousands of homes thruout the coun- 
try being without their usual supply of coal, despite the 
activities of Fuel Commissioner Garfield and his State 
aids and otherwise, the sash and door dealer and inci- 
dentally the retail lumber dealer are profiting by it. Home 
owners who never thought in their lives before of adorn- 
ing their properties with storm doors and storm windows 
have been driven to it this year by lack of fuel. And, 
as ‘‘any port looks good in time of a storm,’’ these home 
appurtenances certainly have been a Godsend to many a 
shivering family, and many a householder is grateful 
that in lieu of fuel he now has his storm door on his 
home. Storm doors and storm windows nowadays are 
things of beauty and, in the instance of the doors, they 
are so made that in the summer time they can easily be 
transformed into screens. 

In line with the axiom that the war is teaching the 
American people many new things, so it is teaching them 
the utility of the storm door. ‘‘ Yes, business in storm 
doors and windows is good,’’ is the curt admission of the 
average retail lumber dealer, ‘‘ You see, the town has very 
little coal.’’ 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


INSURANCE OF STANDING TIMBER 

Will you inform me, please, if there are any insurance 
companies that take risk on standing timber ?—INquiry 
No. 81. 

[The above inquiry comes from Virginia. In its issue 
of Sept. 22 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told of the or- 
ganization of the Timberlands Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
of Portsmouth, N. H., a mutual company organized in 
this particular field. It confines its writings on any one 
risk to a few thousand dollars, but has facilities also for 
furnishing concurrent insurance in other companies on 
risks covered in part by its own company. It is not un- 
derstood, however, that these reinsuring companies are in 
the business of writing initial insurance on standing tim- 
ber for their own account. 

This company confines its underwriting to the New 
England section at the present time, altho it expects to 
increase its sphere of activity later. 

The only other fire insurance company that writes in- 
surance on standing timber of which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has any information is the Pacifie Coast depart- 
ment of the Phoenix Insurance Co. (Ltd.), of London, 
which in the spring of 1916 began insuring standing tim- 
ber in Oregon and Washington west of the summit of 
the Cascade Mountains. This insurance is placed only 
upon timber protected by an efficient fire patrol and with 
other provisions and limitations. 

There is no reason why fire insurance could not be suce- 
cessfully applied to this field, as a general body of facts 
has been developed indicating that the losses may be ex- 
pected to average very moderately upon standing timber 
in certain localities and with a certain degree of fire ranger 
protection. A thoro study of this subject appeared some 
months ago in one of the forestry magazines.—Ebpivor. | 


PROFITABLE CUTTING SIZES IN TIMBER 

Have tract of timber. Would like to get table indicating 
profitable size trees to cut, stating diameters top and bottom, 
also lengths. If you can supply me with same will appreciate 
it very much.—INnquiry No. 75. 

[The above inquiry comes from Kansas, but says noth- 
ing regarding the variety of timber. What would the 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN say in reply to this 
inquiry ?—HDITor. | 


WOOD FLOUR WANTED 

I am financing a company for the manufacture of mechani 
cal goods, universal necessities, upon a more economical and 
more serviceable basis, requiring tons of wood flour weekly in 
the compound, 

Can you give me any information concerning machinery 
that will grind common softwood sawdust to a fine flour or 
dust, or as to any concern that produces wood flour in large 
quantities either by a grinding process or from sandpapering 
machines used in its business ?—Inquiry No. 61. 

[This inquiry comes from Boston. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has on hand at the present time an inquiry 
from a concern that wants to sell the fine dust produced 
by the operation of the sander, and undoubtedly millwork 
institutions using the sander process would be very 
pleased, indeed, to find a market for this product. The 
address of the inquirer will be supplied upon request. 

The manufacture of wood flour is somewhat limited 
in this country, by far the largest manufacturer being 
the DuPont DeNemours Powder Co., which consumes 
large quantities of its own product in manufacturing ex- 
plosives, but also sells it to other users. 

There are several types of grinding machines that will 
grind ordinary sawdust to fine flour, and the inquirer 
has been furnished addresses.—EpIror. } 





A TRANSACTION IN CEDAR 

I should like your opinion, either direct or thru your Query 
and Comment column, on a controversy with a shipper of 
white cedar posts in T....... I am giving below a full his- 
tory of the order and am enclosing all correspondence on this 
order, and would be pleased to have your opinion as to what 
is equitable in the matter. 

On May 3, 1917, L placed an order with the company’s 
salesman calling for 500, 4” to 5”, 8’ W. C. posts at 18 cents 
and 500, 5” to 6”, 8’ W. C. posts at 284% cents, all to be 
live cut. 

This salesman stated at the time of accepting the order 
that the posts would be shipped at once from a stock then 
Tee (Ae oa » or if not already in ....... at least from a 
cargo that was then on the way down to T....... At the 
time of placing this order I had other opportunities of plac- 
ing the order with other parties for reasonably prompt ship- 
ment direct from the woods, at a price equal to the price 
they quoted, but as their shipment was to come from T 
I gave them the preference. 

Would be pleased to have you review the correspondence 
on this order and if consistent with your policy give me 
thru the Query and Comment colwnn or direct what you 
think is equitable. The shippers have finally agreed to accept 
your opinion or the retail lumber dealers’ association's opinion 
on this matter.—INQuiry No. 76. 

[The above letter comes from a well known and repu- 
table Ohio retail lumber dealer. The pole and post con- 
cern with which he has gotten into controversy is a small 
one-man enterprise rated in both the lumber rating books 
at ‘$10,000 to $15,000; prompt pay.’’ 

The correspondence submitted with the above letter is 
voluminous. The purchaser in nearly every letter re- 
peats his statement that the order was placed upon the 
representation that the posts in question were in T 
or in cargo on the way there, while in the letter of May 21 
the seller states, ‘‘ At the time Mr. R— took this order 
we were almost positive that we had closed contract for 
transportation, but we were unsuccessful in doing so.’’ 
This amounts to an admission that the posts really were 
not in transit at the time the order was placed. 

The matter ran along with letters back and forth, those 
from the seller reporting strenuous efforts to get the 
posts, until Nov. 22, when the seller wrote a letter that is 
worthy of complete reproduction, as follows: 

Regarding your order of May 3, given our office for car of 
white cedar posts, will say we had hoped to have shipped 


same long ago; but conditions absolutely beyond our control 
prohibited us from obtaining the stock. 





When producers from whom we have purchased our supply 
in the North fell down on their contracts, delivering only a 
small portion of the stock which we contracted for, we saw 
the conditions and endeavored to cover our shortage by 
securing posts in the open market from other sources, but 
the prices had advanced to such an extent that we were 
unable to do so without an enormous loss. ; 

The producers’ excuse was that these were war times, 
labor was scarce and camp supplies so high they could not 
operate and fill our contracts at a profit. We had hoped 
up until the present time that we would be able to get a 
quantity of posts at a price whereby we could fill our orders 
without serious loss, but have been unsuccessful. 

We therefore believe it is our duty to advise what we 
can do in this matter. On your order taken at 18 cents and 
23% cents, our present price is 23 cents and 31 cents, so 
you can readily see we would lose about $65 on your car, 
at which rate we would soon be put out of business. \ 

We are willing to assume a part of the loss and if you 
so desire we will be glad to fill the order at 21 cents and 
29 cents. We have the stock on hand now, which we pur- 
chased at advanced prices, which means that we are not 
depending upon the producers now, and can guarantee to fill 
your order on short notice at prices above mentioned. 

If we had shipped these posts at the time they were ordered 
you would have made your regular profit on the car, as you 
no doubt figure a certain percentage of earnings. You would 
make the same rate of profit if you purchased a car at the 
present prices; but you will make an extra margin of 2 cents 
each on these posts. ; 

We trust that, as a_ business man, you will appreciate 
our position, and carefully consider what we have said, and 
let us hear from you as to whether you wish shipment of 
your order at the prices we have named you. 

To this letter the retailer made a very spirited two- 
page report, in the course of which he took occasion to 
say that within the last ten days he had placed an order 
for 8-foot posts, 5” to 6” at 2614 cents and for 4” to 5” 
at 20% eents. ‘‘On this basis, you can readily see that 
even your reduced price of 21 cents and 29 cents is not 
as low as other parties are quoting.’’ In a later letter 
the retailer offered to split the difference between the 
original price and the offered price in the above letter, 
and the seller replies that he can not do this but suggests 
leaving the matter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or to 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. In still 
another letter he states that over 90 percent of his back 
ordered customers have agreed to the compromised prices, 
and he takes the position that it would not be fair to these 
customers to turn around and ship at the old price to the 
customers who objected. 

Inasmuch as this has been submitted to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, it wishes to point out that compromising 
with a concern in financial difficulties is quite generally 
recognized as a fair thing to do. Usually, in such cir- 
cumstances, however, the cards are all on the table. The 
creditors are in touch with each other and acting jointly 
thru a creditors’ committee, which is fully informed re 
garding all the circumstances in the case. In this case 
the shipper declares himself to be technically in a bank 
rupt condition but is attempting to make a compromise 
settlement with each creditor individually without any 
opportunity for audit or verification of his representa- 
tions. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ¢an not give consider- 
ation to that plea unless it is supplied with a complete list 
of the back-order customers and of the facts in regard to 
each, 

This, however, would, in any event, be unnecessary in 
the present case. The facts appear to be that this order 
was placed upon a representation that the seller was in 
position to make prompt shipment and this statement ap- 
pears not to have been true, All of the difficulties that 
have been set up in evasion of the order, therefore, flow 
from that misstatement of facts. There would have been 
none of these difficulties if the facets had been as stated 
when placing the order. It is the decision of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN in this case that the shipper should fur- 
nish posts according to the original contract, and if he 
fails to do so its recommendation to the buyer is that 
suit should be brought for breach of contract.—Ep1Tor. | 





ANOTHER OFFER OF SMALL OAK DIMENSION 

We have accumulated at our Buffalo (N. Y.) plant a large 
quantity of clear white oak pieces 54” to 1” thick by 2” and 
wider and running from 1’ to 8’ long, from working up kiln 
dried lumber, and this stock should give good satisfaction 
where oak in small sizes is required, We will sell this oak 
very cheap and would like to get in touch with someone who 
ean use it.-—INquiry No, 107-1. 

[The above comes from a Buffalo manufacturer of 
flooring and other hardwood products. A similar offer 
of small oak dimension, being waste from the manufac- 
ture of tent sticks for the Government, was inserted on 
behalf of a Tennessee manufacturer in the issue of Dec. 
15 and a number of replies have been received. The ad- 
dress of the above inquirer will be supplied upon request. 

Iiprror. | 


WILLOW OFFERED 

We have a large quantity of willow stumpage which we 
could manufacture. Many of the trees are large enough to 
make good saw stock, while others will make good small 
squares, 4x4, 6x6, 8x8 etc. It seems to us that there ought 
to be a market for this wood, and we would appreciate any 
information you can give us thru your Query and Comment 
columns. We particularly want to know the uses of the 
timber and probable markets for it.—-INQuIRY No, 52. 

[The above inquiry comes from Missouri. Willow is 
urgently needed in France and England for the manu 
facture of artificial limbs and some time since a Govern- 
ment representative was in this country in order to se- 
cure supplies for that purpose. Whether he is still here 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed. 

It should be said, however, that in the manufacture of 
artificial limbs the tree should be sufficiently large so that 
it can be quartered into bolts which are each of sufficient 
size for the purpose; for this reason that it is extremely 
undesirable to manufacture such a piece from a bolt that 
contains the heart because the liability of checking is 
greatly increased. 

Willow is also in request for other purposes and the 
publication of this inquiry will undoubtedly lead to a 
number of inquiries for this stock. The name of the in- 
quirer will be given upon request.—EDITOoR. ] 





HAS NEW TREE FELLING INVENTION 


I recently read an article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
cerning the problem of felling large trees by machinery. 
I have been giving some attention to that problem since and 
believe I have reached some practical conclusions, 

I am a Swedish lumberman, having been in this country 
only about six months. I would like to get in touch with 
someone who can help me to develop this invention. It 
will probably require a couple of thousand dollars to do the 
experimental work which is desirable before applying for a 
United States patent, and I do not have the ready money. 
It appears to me, however, that there probably are persons 
who would be interested in helping me develop this for a 
share in the invention, and particularly persons who could 
use it to good advantage in their own timber cutting opera- 
tions. 

Altho I am located in New York City at this time, I will 
leave for Seattle, Wash., about Christmas and will forward 
you my address from there.—INquiny No. 111. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no further informa- 
tion regarding this writer than is given in the above let- 
ter, and does not know whether he is informed on the 
present state of this particular art in this country. The 
problem has already had considerable study and various 
cutting instruments have been applied to the purpose, in 
cluding piston-driven cross-cut saws, electrically driven 
circular saws, chain saws, and gasoline driven drills, The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN having in mind the pneumatie 
bark spud which is being successfully used for remoy- 
ing bark from railroad ties is of the opinion that a heavy 
and powerful pneumatic machine with a suitable form 
of chisel, in the hands of an expert workman, would prob- 
ably beat the cross-cut saw team in the felling of timber, 
particularly in the softer woods. It does not know of 
any instances in which experiments have been made with 
i cutting tool of this type—Lprror. | 


WHY MILL MEN HAVE GRAY HAIR 


1 note with considerable interest the answer you made 
to inquiry No. 58 and it is very evident that you made your 
answer technical in order to protect the lumberman. 

I think if this question was put to the average mill man 
you would find the majority would say that if they had 
received this order they would at least have called attention 
to the apparent error in their acknowledgment of the order; 
then if the buyer did not reply they would be justified in go 
ing ahead with the order as they (the seller) interpreted it. 

KpMUND Burke, Sales Manager Berlin Mills Co., Port- 
land, Me, 


[Inquiry No. 53 was a case where an order, thru eare- 
lessness, did not mean what it said, and where the buyer 
thought that the millman, instead of filling it as it read, 
should first have sought further information about it. 

Mr. Burke’s answer above is exactly correct as far 
as it goes; millmen are put to considerable trouble right 
along to protect their customers against their own care- 
lessness in just such matters. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S position, however, is that the millman himself has 
the same privilege of occasionally getting careless and if, 
thru his carelessness, the customer fails to be protected 
against his own carelessness, then the only construction 
of the incident is the technical construction that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN placed upon it and which un- 
doubtedly is the construction that any competent court 
would place upon it. 

The fact that the millman is as careful as possible in 
interpreting and carrying out the wishes of the buyer is 
no reason why the buyer should be so grossly careless in 
such matters as he often is.—-Eprror. | 


URGES LARGER USE OF THE ERIE CANAL 

As most of the public press and printed papers of our line 
are filled with reports and complaints against the railroad 
congestion, it occurred to us that in view of the widespread 
demand for assistance to relieve this congestion either the 
State of New York or the Federal Government might supply 
either money or barges for the new barge canal of inland 
waters. If such a thing were contemplated the writer wishes 
to offer his personal services, without any recompense what- 
soever, to do any work that would be assigned in connection 
with this proposition or any other that would tend to re 
lieve the conditions. 

Approximately 14,000,000 tons of freight annually pass 
thru Albany on the railroads and most of the time of moving 
a freight car is lost from Albany to New York, as they come 
all the way from Detroit to Albany in approximately the 
same time, In this connection it may also be interesting to 
note that a barge could navigate from Buffalo to New York, 
carrying cargoes of hundreds or thousands of tons of freight, 
and arrive in New York in less time than it takes a freight 
car of fifty tons or under to make the same journey, and the 
barge would have the better of conditions when it arrived 
in the harbor, as it could go alongside of a steamer or other 
destination or continue as far south as Norfolk, Va., or as 
far east as Boston or into Maine without shifting cargo. 

Another thing to be considered is that 80 percent of the 
exports and imports of the country pass thru the port of 
New York, 

If a barge of 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 tons, loading approxi 
mately 20, 40 or 60 freight cars, as the case may be, were to 
load at Buffalo it would turn back to the West its equivalent 
of freight cars ready for reloading, and these surplus cars 
would very quickly break up any congestion around the port 
of New York, as the freight cars would never have reached 
the point of congestion, and so would move in an ordinary 
smooth manner. 

Of course it need not be said that at this time it does 
not look as if we could put sufficient barges on the new canal 
or the Hudson River for them to become congested. 

Concretely, it would be possible, if necessary, to build 
100 barges in 100 days, which would move approximately 
10,000,000 tons of freight from Buffalo or Albany to New 
York annually.—Inquiry No. 119. 


[The above interesting communication comes from the 
president of a corporation in New York City whose busi- 
ness is lighterage and barge and scow transportation. 
He speaks, therefore, as an expert on the subject, and 
the practicability of his views will probably be generally 
recognized. The canal is ready, and it only remains to 
discover the method of furnishing the ‘‘rolling stock’’ 
which is the next necessity in order to make that full 
use of it that the situation urgently requires.—EpiTor. } 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In normal years the prosperity, past and prospective, 
is gaged by the volume of bank clearances, the size and 
number of business failures, the value of crops, the 

stock market, bank reserves, the 
1917 value of export trade ete., but 1917 

was not a normal year, nor will 1918 
be a normal year. Broadly speaking, 1917 was the 
hanner year in the history of business in the United 
States, but the change from a peace basis to @ war 
basis was so great, it entailed so many radical adjust- 
ments, that the ordinary gages of prosperity are apt to 
be misleading. Take, for example, building permits; 
for the first eleven months of 1917—and the record for 
December will not change the relation—the value of 
building permits as reported from 169 cities was $700,- 
023,994, as compared with $958,124,750 in 1916 and 
$780,000,000 in 1915. Yet the actual value of buildings 
erected was greater than in any other year in the his 
tory of the country. The ‘erection of cantonments, 
aviation camps, storage warehouses, industrial plants 
not located in cities and a multitude of other Govern- 
ment building projects swelled the actual total of build- 
ing operations to the record level. As 1917 progressed 
essential industries began to speed up under the urge of 
equipping for war a nation that was totally unprepared 
for active fighting; consequently the industries not 
essential to the war began to slow down. Workers were 
fully employed, however, for with men going into the 
army and navy in a constant stream and no supply of 
new labor available, with industries expanding on every 
side, the call for workers was insistent. Transporta 
tion difficulties were present during the entire year 
the lumber industry was never free from a car short- 
age. With the taking over of operating control of the 
carriers by the Government, however, promise of bet 
ter results is seen, and the value of railroad securities 
is firmly established. Living costs have greatly in 
creased; in some places and for some occupations faster 
than. earnings, in others not so fast. Overshadowing 
all other financial transactions, tho, may be placed the 
Government’s requirements for money to carry on the 
war. These have been met, met easily, and without 
disturbing going business enterprises; witness the fact 
that thruout the year the trend in both values and num 
ber of business failures has been downward. Then 
there was the $21,000,000,000 crop, an increase in value 
of almost $7,000,000,000 over that of 1916. Generally 
speaking, 1917 was a good year, if not the record year, 
in American business, even taking into aecount the 
burden of the war tax. 


+ # * 


But what of 1918? The United States enters the new 
year with a national net deb’ of $5,615,000,000, and 
before the end of the year this total will probably 


appear smail. Yet this should 
1918 bring no alarm. The United States 
is a self-contained nation. The 


money raised by the Government will be largely ex- 
pended at home, even tho lent to our Allies. The 
United States is no ionger a debtor nation; it is the 
creditor of the civilized world. For three years there 
has been a steady flow of gold to America, and it will 
continue as long as the war lasts. Then, too, the war 
came after two years of unprecedented prosperity for 
a large part of the business activities of the nation, and 
so the United States is in an exceptionally good posi- 
tion to carry on the war so far as finances are con- 
cerned. But peace may come before the year is out; 
the Christian world hopes so. What then would be the 
position of the United States? Undoubtedly there 
would come a trying time of adjustment, financial and 
industrial. But would it be any more trying than that 
experienced in 1917 in passing from peace to war? The 
first thing to be considered is where will business come 
from? and the answer is Europe. In peace as in war the 
rest of the world will have to rely on the United States 
for food for a time, and for the products of the natural 
resources that will be needed for the rebuilding of 
Kurope. Lumbermen, both retailers and manufacturers, 
may view the coming of peace as a time of business 
stimulation. England is definitely committed to a 
national housing scheme of great magnitude; part of 
France, part of Italy—but why go on with the list? 
A large part of Europe must be rebuilt. Then there 
will come a resumption of ordinary building activities 
in this country. The strong financial situation of this 
country should enable both domestic and foreign needs 
to be satisfied. The prospect for essential industries 
is excellent, yet the future ean not be foreshadowed 
with assurance. It is obscured by the dark clouds of 
war. 
* * * 

On the whole the manufacturers of southern pine 
have enjoyed a prosperous year. The car shortage has 
restricted business during the entire year, embargoes 

have practically cut off some mar- 


SOUTHERN kets, Government purchases at re 
YELLOW duced prices have been large, the 
PINE transit car did manage to do the 


: usual amount of damage at one time, 
but prices, generally speaking, have been satisfactory. 
The year began with a strong buying spurt which was 
well maintained until, in the first part of April, a 


decline, incident to the entry of the United States 
into the war, took place. From January until April 
buying exceeded normal production—with the excep- 
tion of the week ended March 2—and exceeded actual 
production and shipments by a good margin. Buying 
was less than either production or shipments for the 
entire second quarter of the year, but about the middle 
of June showed a strong upward tendency under the 
stimulation of Government buying. During the third 
quarter the market first went up and then down. For 
about half the time orders exceeded normal production 
and actual production almost the entire period. In the 
last quarter purchases fluctuated under the influence’ 
of Government buying; twice there were periods in 
which orders exceeded normal production and only dur- 
ing the last two weeks of the quarter did actual pro- 
duetion equal orders, On Jan. 5, 1917, a group of 146 
mills had orders on hand for 25,701 cars; on Dee. 28, 
1917, a group of 136 mills had on hand unfilled orders 
for 29,001 ears. The carry over of unfilled business 
from 1917 to 1918 was greater than that of 1916 to 1917. 
Shipments for the first half of the year approximately 
equaled actual production; for the first quarter of the 
second half of the year they far exceeded production. 
This was partly due to a better car supply and partly 
to the delivery of lumber to cantonments. This, also, 
was the time when transit cars appeared in numbers. 
Prices receded at the same time. During the fourth 
quarter of the year shipments were less than produc- 
tion. Very pertinent is the fact that, as far as authori- 
tative records disclose, actual production of southern 
pine never equalled normal production during the year 
and that the cut for year will be about 87 percent of 
normal production. The outlook from the manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint is bright as far as a market is con 
cerned. 
* * * 

The demand for hardwoods has been exceptionally 
good all during the year—greater than the supply of 
some grades of some species, to be exact. The latter 
part of the year has not been so 
profitable as it might have been for 
interior finish and millwork manu- 
facturers as well as furniture factories, but other sources 
have absorbed the hardwoods usually consumed by the 
above users. As in all other divisions of the industry, 
the car shortage has greatly hampered production as 
well as shipments. Despite this stocks are badly 
broken, are comparatively small, with little change in 
prospect. The shortage of logs in the South prac- 
tically stopped operations several times during the 
year and just now is especially severe. At first the 
direct call for hardwoods for war purposes was com- 
paratively light. The demand for wood for munition 
vehicles, wheels etc. was very keen from the first, how- 
ever, and the market was soon swept almost clean. 
Later hardwood for some parts of the wooden vessels, 
for airplanes, for gun stocks, for a big list of things 
was called for by the Government, and this more than 
made up for the cessation in buying of some of the 
normal sourees. Prices have been good thruout the 
year, production has been involuntarily restricted, and 
while many small mills have started up it is certain 
that the total cut for 1917 will show less than that for 
1916. There have been no regular price lists on many 
grades, ability to deliver being the deciding factor in 
concluding the sale. If 1918 is as profitable as 1917 
operators should be well pleased. 


HARDWOODS 


* * * 

Prosperity has ruled thruout the year in the North 
Carolina pine territory. The transportation record is a 
sad one it is true; the manufacturers might have ex- 

perienced better business and ob- 


NORTH tained better prices had it not been 
CAROLINA for the restricting influence of em- 
PINE, bargoes and the ear shortage, but, 
SPRUCE on the other hand, it is doubtful if 


production could have been stimu- 
lated to any great extent. Taking the year as a whole, 
shipments have exceeded production and the Govern- 
ment buying has been so distributed that increases in 
stock have been prevented at dangerous time and, as Gov- 
ernment business must be attended to, cars have been 
available. The buying by the Government continues 
and promises to prevent any great accumulation of 
stock during the winter, especially as the demand for 
box shook stock is so keen for all of the suitable grades. 
As usual, the range of price on the same grade has 
been wide, but during the latter part of the year this 
spread has decreased. On the whole the manufacturers 
had a very good year. Spruce, spruce and more spruce 
is the ery of the airplane manufacturers; the condition 
of the market for airplane spruce is too well known to 
draw much comment. The Government is going to see 
that it is eut, especially on the west Coast, where all 
spruce has been commandeered. Prices obtained for 
this grade of spruce prior to the Government action 
were higher than is now being paid, but the price is 
such that there is no disposition to kick by producers. 
In the East the embargoes have prevented the entrance 
of many competing woods into the market and the de- 
mand for spruce has been fully equal to the supply. 
The Government purchased much for cantonment con- 


struction; it will purchase more. Prices obtained have 


been satisfactory. 
* * * 

There has been a market for all of the white pine it 
has been possible to cut and ship this year. In fact, 
the market has been an eager one and probably the 

manufacturers could have sold 50 


WHITE percent more lumber with equal 
PINE, facility. Attempts in the North and 
CYPRESS, West to speed up production were 
HEMLOCK made all during the year, but at best 


the eut will not equal that of 1916 
by a pretty good sized margin. Stocks are broken, 
demand is good and the prospects for an increased 
production in 1918 are negligible. Both white pine and 
cypress were substituted for other woods that it was 
impossible to get, and for each other when shipments 
could not be obtained. The year was a profitable one 
for the cypress producers. They began the year with 
well filled order files and the one difficulty of the year 
was to keep from accepting more business than could 
be handled. As a matter of fact, salesmen were with- 
drawn from the road more than once to allow the mills 
opportunity to catch up on deliveries. Production was 
involuntarily restricted by the labor shortage and the 
car shortage, as well as by other restrictive influences. 
Advances in price have been numerous and, what is 
more, well maintained. Stocks are smaller now than 
at the beginning of the year, are far from being as well 
assorted as either buyers or sellers wish, and with the Gov- 
ernment purchasing an increasing amount of cypress there 
seems little chance for the situation to improve. Hem- 
lock manufacturers began the year well. Being nearer 
the embargoed eastern section these manufacturers 
were better able to take advantage of the brief re- 
movals of such shipping restrictions; hemlock was sub- 
stituted for other woods because of price consideration 
and the demand for box material was very brisk. Then 
along came the demand from the Government for can- 
tonment stock. As a result yards were cleaned out of 
many items and stocks in first hands are now freer 
from slowly moving items than ever before in the his- 
tory of the trade. Stocks are small and prices firm. 

* * * 

In the western pine country the year has been a 
good one as far as prices and the ability to make sales 
are concerned. In California there was some delay in 

‘getting the cut started, due to 


WESTERN weather conditions. However, when 
PINES, sawing operations were well started 
REDWOOD production was pressed at top speed 


and maintained until late in the fall. 
The market was good—so good, in fact, that stocks are 
now probably broken up more than at this time last 
year, and the prices obtained were excellent. The de- 
mand for box shook lumber and for shop has been espe- 
cially good. In the Inland Empire the production has 
been the smallest in years. During practically the 
entire year stocks were below normal, orders were easy 
to obtain, while log and lumber production were cur- 
tailed. An interesting happening of the year was 
the sudden entry of fir and larch dimension in to the 
Chicago market, when the price of yellow pine dimen- 
sion took a sudden upward jump during the summer. 
The result is that the mills are going into the new year 
with far less than normal stocks on hand and with a 
demand fully equal to the ability to deliver. The red- 
wood manufacturers have enjoyed a very good year 
despite the lack of export business. By some strange 
fortune the redwood mills had a plentiful supply of 
ears until well along in the fall, and naturally full 
advantage of this was taken. Production was stimu- 
lated as much as possible and manufacturers received 
much business—such as stock for redwood water pipe 
—from Government sources. Prices obtained thruout 
the year were good. Stocks are not very heavy, but 
the car situation allowing—the mills should be in pretty 
good shape to take care of the spring trade. 

* * * 


As is usual, buying began at a pretty brisk rate in 
the Douglas fir country in 1917, and in the third week 
it exceeded normal production. However, buying did 

not remain active long and by the 


DOUGLAS end of the second week in February 
FIR, orders were less than actual produc- 
SHINGLES tion and they remained so until after 


the middle of the year. This condi- 
tion was caused not so much by lack of demand as by 
the inability of the mills to get cars in which to ship, 
for shipments were below actual production until al- 
most the middle of the year. When cars became more 
plentiful the effect of the entry of the United States 
into the war had worn off and the purchase of lumber 
by the Government began, labor troubles set in and 
down went production, orders and shipments, which, 
during most of July and all of August, were at a very 
low level. Matters were finally patched up after 4 
fashion and production, orders and shipments began 
to creep up slowly. On Dee. 30, 1916, a group of 131 
mills had unfilled orders on hand for 13,175 cars; on 
Dee, 22, 1917, a group of 100 mills had orders on hand 
for 8,923 ears. That is, the mills have almost as large 
a volume of orders on hand now as at the beginning 
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of the year, and with the tendency of the Government 
to call on Pacific coast lumbermen to supply more and 
more large timbers it is evident that the mills will not 
lack for orders for some time. Stocks are very badly 
broken and small even for the Pacific coast. Actual 
production never equaled normal production during the 
year; in fact, it averaged somewhere in the vicinity of 
80 percent of normal for the year. Shipments exceeded 
the cut and with the sale of Douglas fir practically 
under Government control—as is the sale of longleaf 
ine—it is certain that the cut for the first part of 
1918, at least, will not exceed the demand. Prices 
were satisfactory most of the year, but because of the 
car shortage and labor troubles the year was not so 
good as it should have been for the manufacturers. 
The price obtained for red cedar shingles thruout the 
year depended largely upon the ear supply. During the 
first part of the year the car shortage restricted ship- 
ments materially. As a result prices went up and 
transit cars were eagerly bought. With a better sup- 
ply of cars and the falling off in building operations 
came a slump in prices. Then in the fall and early 
winter the car and labor shortage once more shut down 
on production, with the result that prices climbed up- 
ward. The supply of cars suddenly became better and 
down went the prices. Some manufacturers made 
money, others did not—it all depended upon when ship- 
ments were made. Cypress, white cedar and pine shin- 
gles have sold well practically all of the year and the 
prices obtained were good. The manufacturers were 
protected from the influence of the Pacific coast product 
by embargoes or else sold in local markets. 


* * * 

What will be the trend of the market for 1918? how 
will the retailer fare? are two questions of vital interest. 
Assume that the production for 1918 will equal that of 


1916; namely, 40,000,000,000 feet. 
THE Since the formation of the emergency 
LUMBER bureaus at least 1,500,000,000 feet of 
OUTLOOK lumber has been purchased thru these 


agencies by the Government. Add to 
this total the lumber that has been purchased to make 
vehicles, boxes for war supplies and all the multitude of 
indirect Government purchases and it is certain that in 
the last eight months fully 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber 


has been required for war purposes. The wooden ship 
schedule will be continued and delivery of such lumber 
is just getting into good swing. (If there are any 
doubters that this scheme is to be carried thru let them 
read the article on the front cover page of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In this it is stated that 
yards have to be kept free of lumber not suitable for ship 
building that results in the manufacture and as the only 
practical way to do this is to ship it the retailer may 
find here an encouraging sign.) Warehouses are to be 
built, cantonments are to be enlarged, lumber is needed 
for the army in Franee—in fact, there is every chance 
that the amount of lumber used by the Government in 
1918 will equal the 8-months’ consumption of 1917; it may 
well exceed that figure, for Treasury Department esti- 
mates for 1918 show that $3,500,000,000 will be needed for 
one kind and another of Government construction. This is 
al .ut $1,000,000,000 more than the average peace time 
expenditure for all kinds of building operations including 
Government building. But in any event it is evident 
that there will be plenty of lumber to supply a good do- 
mestic demand and take care of the Government needs. 
This has led some retailers to reason that prices are sure 
to go down. ‘‘Yellow pine prices, for example,’’ they 
reason, ‘‘always go up at this time of the year. Later 
they always come down. They go up without reason, they 
come down without reason. The market will act the same 
in 1918 as it did in 1917. The market was a rising one 
in the early part of 1917. Why? Just because it was, 
and later it dropped for no reason. It will do the same 
way again.’’ Perhaps the market will, yet who can tell? 
War is a great changer of conditions; it forces progress. 
Think how the airplane has developed, how means of 
taking life, how war financing have developed, and then 
think of the changes that have taken place in the lumber 
industry in the last eight months. Loggers are going out 
into the woods and selecting the trees that are to be cut 
for ships and airplanes, in some places logs are being cut 
parallel to the bark so that more lumber and better lumber 
will be secured, and so on thru a long list. Then there 
is the Government. In normal years production has al- 
ways gone on to a certain extent in winter. Stocks pile 
up as a result and in the late winter or early spring if 
orders are not coming in briskly enough some manufac- 
turer cuts the price 25 cents, another operator hears of 
this and cuts the price 25 cents more, and so the merry, 


merry game is on. Civilian buyers got in the habit of 
expecting this drop, of waiting for it; but the Govern- 
ment takes no cognizance of this buying habit, this jockey- 
ing with supply and demand. The Government buys right 
along as the lumber is needed and the result is that this 
winter stocks have not accumulated to any great extent 
despite the car shortage. Perhaps this will tend to modify 
the price cutting habit that comes with spring. Then 
there is the question of the transit car; perhaps it would 
be better to say the mystery of the transit car. Manu- 
facturers all during the year have complained of the car 
shortage, their inability to fill orders on hand, Yet all 
this while lists of transits made the rounds of the retail 
trade; they are going the rounds now, with reports com- 
ing from some of the mills that cars are so scarce that 
Government business is sometimes held up. Is it strange 
that these retailers are apt to question the seriousness of 
the car shortage? Is it strange that they take with a 
grain of salt the statement that manufacturers are loaded 
up with orders? And lastly there is the railroad prob- 
lem. What will be the attitude of the Government toward 
the shipment of cars loaded with lumber that has not 
been sold? Is it not possible that the transit car will be 
a thing of the past, laying the ghost in the closet of the 
lumber industry? War sifts and tries the character of 
business, conduct just as it tests the mettle of men, Men 
have lived their lives in a rut, doing the same thing year 
after year in the same way, and at the same time are lifted 
by war to the doing of strange and new things. May 
it not be the same way with an industry? May not 1918 
witness some such change in the lumber business? 


BBB BPP IOI IT 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, some months ago, briefly 
referred to a new process by which fine particles of 
melted metal are sprayed by air blast upon a surface 
and form a solid deposit of metal upon it. This inven- 
tion has now taken definite form in a spraying pistol 
weighing about two pounds that will handle, in the 
form of fine wire, practically any metal and deposit it 
in an unbroken metallic layer upon any surface. The 
new invention of course is of chief interest in the metal- 
lurgical industries, but it is announced that its first 
practical introduction will probably be in the construc- 
tion of paper or paper board packages with an un- 
broken metallic sprayed lining to take the place of 
both tin and wooden containers for liquids. 





FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ EVOLUTION IN LUMBER 


About forty-five years ago—in 1873—the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was founded. This time is well within the 
memory of many prominent lumbermen of today who 
in 1873 were just getting a start in the world, yet what 
changes these men have seen in the industry! In this 
period the species of timber, methods of logging, manu- 
facturing, selling, to say nothing of the markets, have 
all changed. To one who retired from the lumber in- 
dustry in 1873 the lumber business of today would seem 
like the realization of an Arabian Night’s tale, so 
changed, so magnified has it become. . Ever since the 
industry, however, has emerged from manufacturing 
operations of a local or semi-local nature it has had 
one enduring trait. Thru all the years the prosperity 
of the manufacturing end of the industry has swung 
back and forth between profit and loss as a gigantic 
pendulum swings. lor years the swing may have been 
upward toward prosperity, then for other years the 
swing downward toward loss. For that matter, prices 
may swing up and prices may swing down in the same 
year, but, generally speaking, for any particular year 
there has always been a distinct movement up or down 
on the total price trend. There is something very fasci- 
nating in the motion of a pendulum. Back and forth, 
back and forth it goes, eternally swinging by virtue 
of the power of gravity. And so the lumber price pen- 
dulum has gone, back and forth, back and forth thru 
all the years, only in this case the motive power is 
supplied by production—production which, until very 
recently, has never been controlled. 


In 1873 the center of the manufacture of ordinary 
building woods was in Michigan. Southern pine was 
marketed either locally or coastwise, as had been the 
custom for a hundred years. The center of the hard- 
wood industry was in Ohio and Indiana. White pine, 
which was the best known wood, was cut almost entirely 
by mills located on the water, from which it was rafted 
or shipped by vessel to markets. Railroad logging was 
tnknown at that time and there was not a single band 
saw cutting lumber in the United States. Railroads 
were venturing west from Chicago and the Mississippi 
River and the settlement and development of the prairie 
country were just beginning. 


The one great and noteworthy development in the 
lumber industry between 1873 and 1883 was adoption 
and improvement of railroad logging. This gradually 
took the mills away from the water and led to the 
marketing of lumber in ecarload lots. This actually 
was the beginning of the lumber industry as a national 
industry, the beginning of the movement that has re- 
sulted in the shipment of lumber from one corner of 
the United States to all other corners. The band mill, 
however, was undeveloped. All over the country logs 
were sawn to the hungry whine of circular as well as 
slabbing and stock gang saws. During this time the 
sources of supply of the different woods began to show 
4 change. Hardwood production for more than local 
consumption began in Tennessee, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. The cut of white pine in Wisconsin and on 
the upper Mississippi was increased largely. Associa- 
tions in the lumber business were either almost un 
known or of little use other than for local ends. The 
Wholesalers were dominating figures in the industry and 
those that made the greatest success were those that 
“stood in’’ with the railroads, for those were the days 
of rebates and secret rates. Shipments of yellow pine 
began to find their way into the North and the East. 


The decade from 1883 to 1893 was a momentous one 


for the lumber industry. At the beginning the swing 
of the price pendulum was upward; at the end it swung 
downward with the panie of 1893. Southern pine se 
cured a strong position in the northern markets. Cy 
press came into prominence and, perhaps most notable 
of all, the Pacific coast woods—Douglas fir, spruce, red- 
wood and cedar—began to find their hesitating way 
castward over the Rocky Mountains. The trend to move 
the mills away from the water and locate them on rail- 
roads continued and by 1893 a large percentage of the 
mills famous in the early history of lumbering were 
cut out. The band saw also came into general use. 
Coincident with the shipment of lumber by rail came 
the development of the planing mill at the sawmill and 
the use of the dry kiln—both primarily introduced to 
save in freight. 

In the decade from 1893 to 1903 there were few radi 
cal changes, tho there were many developments in the 
industry. Manufacturing and logging methods were 
improved, tho not greatly changed except for the intro- 
duction of steam engines in logging operations. The 
peak of white pine production in the North had been 
reached by the end of the period and southern pine had 
come to be the leading wood in production, as it is 
today. Marketing methods were, however, greatly 
changed. The wholesale yards in the northern markets 
to a considerable extent disappeared and the sawmills 
had far more to do with the marketing of the finished 
lumber than previously. During this period the national 
forests were established and the Forest Service became 
a factor in governmental affairs. The price pendulum 
remained in the loss segment of its swing until the 
recovery from the panic in 1893 was well under way 
and then the swing was steadily upward. This was the 
last long period of prosperity experienced by the lumber 
manufacturers. The annual fall car shortage began to 
make its appearance about the middle of the decade and 
was especially bad in the South. Prices were sensitive, 
especially during the last half, and while these years 
were the most prosperous the evils of over-production 
began to be plainly evident. In 1901, for example, 
the business was very good thruout the year and even 
during the holiday period orders and inquiries kept roll- 
ing in at such a rate that the close down was of very 
short duration. In 1902 again much prosperity was 
experienced, especially on the Pacific coast, where the 
sawmills enjoyed the best business in their history. 
Cars were scarce—more so in the South than elsewhere 

-but late in the fall the situation improved. Lumber- 
men’s associations in this period multiplied and began 
to exert a telling influence. 

The decade from 1908 to 1913 was an active if not 
very profitable period for the lumber manufacturers. 
Associations kept up their growth and publicity regard- 
ing business affairs began to be thought wise instead 
of suicidal. Electricity in saw and planing mills began 
to come into use and electricity was even tried out in 
logging operations. Means to reduce the cost of produc 
tion and of handling were tried on all sides. Yet the 
decade was not a profitable one, on the whole. The 
first years were better than the latter. In 1904, for ex 
ample, prices obtained were good and the market was 
fundamentally a seller’s market. The prices improved 
during the last quarter of the year and the period was 
an especially profitable one for the southern pine manu- 
facturers. In 1906, also, the manufacturers had a good 
vear, especially the hardwood manufacturers, At any 
period during this decade in which the market was 
really active the car shortage restricted the operations 


of shippers. The profit swing of the price pendulum 
came to an abrupt end in 1907, 

That year will long be remembered in the lumber 
industry. Curtailment was forced in large part by lack 
of money, but also by voluntary action of some lumber- 
men. This may be termed the first official appearance 
of voluntary curtailment of production—the first at- 
tempt to curb the power that swings the price pendu- 
lum. Business varied then year by year. In 1909 the 
fall trade showed great improvement when compared 
with that in the early part of the year. It was a 
huyer’s market, tho, despite the fact that production 
was held down to some extent voluntarily, but more 
because of necessity. A great deal of business was car- 
ried over from 1912 to 1913 and the first part of the 
year was prosperous in the manufacturing end of the 
industry. For a time it seemed as tho the good old 
times had returned, but August saw a recession in the 
demand for lumber; the winter came with curtailment 
of production advocated in all sections, with some mills 
actually practising this. In this decade it is noted that 
the beat of the price pendulum was shortened or has- 
tened. That is, periods of prosperity in the manufactur- 
ing end of the industry were of shorter duration; they 
came quickly, they passed quickly. Over production, 
transit cars, and inroads of substitute building material 
combined to make lumber manufacture less profitable. 

The period from 1913 to 1917 is so fresh in the 
memory of lumbermen that anything other than brief 
comment is uncalled for. Hope springs eternal in the 
breasts of lumbermen, but it had been springing there 
for so long while the dollars had been springing out of 
their pockets that the necessity for serious trade de 
velopment began to be realized. Better manufacturing 
methods and a closer touch and understanding of the 
retailer’s problems were sought for, trade-marketing of 
lumber began on a large scale, national advertising of 
lumber and lumber products was tried and the results 
proved the worth of publicity. Big manufacturing com- 
panies began to go into the retail business heavily, 
with strings of yards. Motor trucks that, before, had 
not been used in the lumber industry began to come 
into common use in the woods and at retail and manu- 
facturing plants. The war came and almost destroyed 
the lumber export trade; there was a period of depres- 
sion, and then the prosperity that comes to a great neu- 
tral nation during a war started a boom in the lumber 
business. The United States entered the war and then 
there came the great wooden ship program, the canton- 
ment schedule, the demand for airplane lumber. To 
supply much of this demand the trees in the woods have 
heen selected before they have been cut. Not only is 
the use of each species of lumber being urged for the 
uses for which it is best suited, but the loggers are 
going into the woods and felling the trees that will cut 
up into the required lumber with the least waste and 
the best results. This may be the biggest development 
of the period. When time allows the true value of 
progress to be calculated the war period will probably 
he found to represent the greatest and most rapid de- 
velopment of the lumber industry in its history. 

PB BALD DDD DI 

THE British Government has fixed no ocean freight 
rates that give British shippers unfair advantages over 
American shippers, according to a statement made re- 
cently by Sir Thomas Royden, shipping adviser of the 
British War Mission, who appeared at a conference at 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the advent of a new year business thought natur- 
ally turns to the future, and the first question that arises 
is, What are the prospects for business in 1918? The 
year just closed contained developments so momentous 
as to mark 1917 as the beginning of an epoch in American 
history. The year started out with a considerable ele- 
ment of uncertainty, due to President Wilson’s sincere 
effort to bring about peace among the warring nations 
of Europe. This failed. Had the human mind been able 
to see thru the war cloud that hovered over the world 
twelve months ago it is doubtful if panic could have 
been averted. Few people really thought that ere a 
month had passed the die would be cast, involving this 
country in war, yet before the close of January Germany’s 
announcement that on Feb. 1 her relentless and unre- 
stricted submarine warfare on commerce would be re- 
sumed left no other course for the United States than 
that which was indicated in the diplomatic note to the 
Central Powers, warning against such a course. The 
severance of diplomatic relations was simply the fore 
runner of the declaration that ‘‘a state of war existed.’’ 

Plunged into the world war, practically unpreparea, 
tremendous problems confronted this nation. The man- 
ner in which they have been met and solved or are being 
solved is the greatest testimony to the financial strength 
and resourcefulness of the American republic. The 
American people are practically a unit behind the Gov- 
ernment in this conflict; the spirit of codperation that 
manifested itself early is increasing, day by day, as a 
full realization of the character of the undertaking comes 
home to the individual citizen. Necessarily, business has 
been compelled to readjust to war conditions, and the 
same is true of the individual in his method of living; 
this will continue as long as the war lasts, for new con- 
ditions will have to be met day by day in order to win. 

In the world’s situation the shifting conditions have 
brought about a decided change; England is no longer 
the backbone of the Allies in this fight, altho still a tre- 
mendous factor. The burden of financing the war and 
of supplying the deficiencies in foodstuffs, war materials, 
and credit to the allied nations of Europe now rests 
squarely on American shoulders, and no one realizes this 
more than does Germany, which is still the backbone of 
the nations allied against us in this conflict. Russia, for 
the moment at least, is practically eliminated as an ag- 
gressive factor, and America has taken her place on the 
battle line, but America has done more than that—she 
has assumed the responsibility of stimulating the credit 
of her Allies and of seeing to it that they win this war, 
thru the contribution of both men and supplies, and thru 
self-sacrifice. 

One of the most serious problems is the adjustment 
of business to the new conditions. Accustomed as we 
were, during the period of neutrality, to considering 
business from a standpvint of profit, it was rather dif- 
ficult for the American business mind to grasp the idea 
of self-sacrifice; yet the thought of individual profit 
now is to a greater extent considered as a secondary 
factor in the conduct of business than probably ever be- 
fore in the history of this country. Necessarily, busi- 
ness must be conducted at a profit; otherwise, the stimu- 
lus inducing business men to risk their capital and put 
forth increased effort would be lacking. At the same 
time, there must be profit so that men can accumulate 
for the purpose of financing the Government and keep- 
ing the country industrially active. This is essential in 
supplying the needs of the military forces of our Allies. 


Economists are practically agreed that the war ex- 
penditures should be met to a very large extent out of 
current earnings. For this purpose the most drastic 
Federal Tax Law ever passed by any nation has been 
put into effect. This serves two purposes: one to per- 
mit the Government to share in the profits created by 
the war to business, and the other to minimize, as far as 
possible, the disturbing elements that usually manifest 
themselves in and following a war period. The attempt 
to raise 36 percent of the annual war cost by direct 
taxation should go far to prevent the undue inflation that 
usually takes place in a great war. This will stabilize 
the situation and make the disturbance to general business 
far less when peace is restored than it would have been 
had the war been financed entirely or to a greater extent 
by bond issues. 

With the railroads now practically in control of the 
Government without disturbing individual ownership, but 
giving the owners an assurance that their earnings shall 
equal the average for the 3-year pre-war period, and 
with an effort to codrdinate not only our transportation 
lines but the industrial forces of the country, the year 
1918 should prove a period for stabilizing conditions. 
There may be further readjustment, and probably will be, 
but many believe that the most drastic changes, forced 
by our entrance into the war as a belligerent, have al- 
ready had their effect and that from this on the ad- 
justments, to a very large extent, will be minor affairs, 
excepting of course that the financial strain will continue 
to be a factor as long as the war lasts. 

It is doubtful if the American people fully realize 
how fortunate they have been in having provided in ad- 
vance a scientific banking system, based upon the expe- 
rience of the old countries of the world and adapted 
to American needs. At the time this Federal Reserve 
Act was framed many were inclined to believe that there 
were features that would be inoperative because they did 
not apply to the methods of doing business in existence 
at that time. The war in Kurope brought many changes; 
the trade acceptance, as well as foreign acceptance, came 
more and more into use, and as the war proceeds the trade 
acceptance will grow in popularity as a method supplant- 
ing the open book account, which was cumbersome and 
wasteful. The Federal Reserve has been changed, as the 
result of experience, so as to facilitate the mobilization 
of our gold reserves. Before the war this feature would 
have been impossible, but conditions forced the change. 
In consequence, the country has mobilized its banking 
reserves in the place where they can be used to the best 
advantage in support of our credit structure and of gen- 
eral business. 

A year ago considerable concern was felt, altho prob- 
ably without much justification, that the tremendous ac- 
cumulation of gold in this country and the steady deple- 
tion of gold reserves abroad were becoming menaces 
to the world’s credit situation. The accumulation of 
gold was checked by our entrance into the war, but our 
supply of gold has been greatly fortified by the develop- 
ments that have taken place since April last. In the 
first place, while this country has borrowed from indi- 
vidual Americans $5,808,766,150, of this amount, raised 
thru Liberty Loan Bonds, $3,648,629,750 has been re- 
loaned by the United States Treasury to our Allies in this 
war. Of these loans $1,860,000,000 has gone to Great 
Britain; $1,130,000,000 to France; $400,000,000 to Italy ; 
$187,729,750 to Russia; $67,900,000 to Belgium, and 
$3,000,000 to Serbia. 


In addition to these foreign loans, the proceeds of 
which have been expended in the United States, our 
international commerce shows a tremendous excess of 
exports over imports. Our foreign trades aggregated 
in exports more than $6,000,000,000, or nearly three times 
the exports of the pre-war year 1913. Our excess over 
imports, therefore, is more than one-half of this amount. 
It is inconceivable, therefore, that with Europe’s indebt- 
edness to this country piling up at this rate, not only 
thru bond issues and direct loans but thru our interna- 
tional trade channels, our gold stock could be endan- 
gered to any extent for several years to come. 

Gold is used at the present time chiefly in the pay- 
ment of international debts, and as reserve at home. 
sefore Europe could draw on us for gold it would be 
necessary, therefore, in the ordinary course of events, 
for this country to become a debtor to foreign countries. 
The only other manner in which our gold could be at- 
tracted abroad would be thru borrowing, and unless we 
had more gold than we needed this would be difficult. 
If we had more gold than we needed at home it would 
be perfectly proper that we should lend our surplus to 
our Allies if they need it more than we do. There is 
no menace in such a situation as this. 

Much has been said concerning the danger of infla- 
tion. With the stock of gold, including bullion, approxi- 
mating $3,100,000,000, compared with $1,890,000,000 at 
the beginning of the European war, and with a trade 
balance in our favor of nearly $4,000,000,000, payable in 
gold, compared with an adverse trade balance at the 
beginning of the Huropean war of between $300,000,000 
and $400,000,000, it would seem that we had some jus- 
tification for an expansion in both currency and credits, 
for these changed conditions could seareely be brought 
about without an enormous expansion in business and 
industrial activity and in development of new wealth 
in this country. 

Our stock of gold is not borrowed; it is owned in this 
country. We have on hand and owing us in demand 
obligations practically all of the free gold in the world; 
hence the reluctance on the part of certain Government 
agencies to part with gold seems unexplainable. In the 
past, when our stock of gold was threatened, apparently 
on account of inflated currency, it was because we had a 
heavy debt to Hurope. In the present situaton Europe 
is heavily in debt to us; hence the danger of currency 
inflation apparently has no element that menaces our gold 
stock. 

There is a feature, however, that will bear watching, 
and that is the inflation of credit. This contains elements 
of danger on the commercal side. There is always danger 
of over-trading and danger of putting money borrowed 
for a short time into plant extensions. At the present 
moment there seems to be a disposition to utilize every 
known device for the inflation of credit. Bank reserves 
no longer consist of money in any form but, to a consid- 
erable extent, they consist of credit on the books of the 
Iederal Reserve banks. While this device reduces very 
largely the necessity for the use of currency in transact- 
ing business, we find that our volume of currency is 
steadily increasing. This is a development that will bear 
close watching, for it is obvious that when we have less 
use for currency in transacting business than any other 
country in the world the development of a larger per 
capita circulation than other countries is indicative of a 
tendency to inflate our credit, a feature that may become 
a serious menace to the credit structure of the country. 





HOW THE LUMBER INDUSTRY PROGRESSED IN 1917 


[By Fred J. Schroeder, Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.] 


An accurate summary of conditions in the lumber 
industry for the last twelve months must take into 
account the influence of the world conflict. A year 
ago it was hardly thought possible that this country 
would be actively engaged in the war. Consequently, 
in the light of conditions existing at that time, we pre- 
dicted that the strong and consistent demand for lum- 
ber experienced during the last months of 1916 would 
continue in 1917. Our entrance into the war, however, 
upset all calculations, 

As pointed out in our review of Jan. 1, 1917, every- 
thing indicated a record for the ensuing year. Early 
prospects and plans for many new buildings were ex- 
tremely encouraging. However, unsettled conditions, 
resulting advances in the cost of labor and building ma 
terials, soon indicated a downward tendency, and finally 
the curtailing of building operations thruout the coun- 
try. The result was that only a few flats and dwellings 
were built in 1917, and the anticipated record was not 
made. 

Still, unusual conditions resulting from the state of 
war were also fruitful of some good in the lumber in- 
dustry. There was a decided upward tendency in the 
erection of buildings of the mill construction type. The 
fact that this type of factory building has come into 
its own during this period and that its many advantages 
over other types of construction are receiving recogni- 
tion by the best architects, engineers and builders are 
sufficient cause for satisfaction and gratification. 


Prices Continue Firm 


_Prices during 1916 were firm and promised to con- 
tinue so. It is not surprising then to note the higher 
schedules on all lumber during 1917. Of course, the un- 
usual conditions again aggravated the situation. With 
a degree of satisfaction we note, however, that the ad- 
vance in lumber, sash and door and interior finish is 
reasonable and not so extreme as the prices current on 
all other items entering into the cost of building. 

No doubt high prices will continue to prevail, but 
we do not regard this as a cause for apprehension. We 


believe that building operations, especially the building 
of homes and dwellings, will be retarded somewhat the 
early part of the new year. However, after we pass 
thru a period of readjustment, after the public is edu 
cated to higher prices, then we may again experience 
activity in building and in the lumber market. There 
is no question that the need for new homes in our larger 
cities will become more acute, and that active steps 
will have to be taken to provide for our ever growing in- 
dustrial population. We look for better business along 
building lines the latter half of 1918. 


Facing Grave Problems 


The entire business world is called upon to meet grave 
problems affecting each individual line of business and 
each individual enterprise. Never before in the history 
of this commonwealth has business been called upon to 
adjust itself to so rapidly changing conditions. The 
lumber industry will run the gauntlet successfully only 
if men interested in the industry will endeavor to under- 
stand conditions confronting them. The fact that sub- 
stitutes have been permitted to displace lumber proves 
that the industry, as a whole, has been asleep and 
something big and vital was necessary to awaken it 
from its lethargy. 

An investigation of the desirability of wood has 
revealed many important features, which are now being 
recognized in the building world, with the result that 
the demand for wood is increasing. That wood is uni- 
versal and the most adaptable building material in the 
world needs no proof. It is the lightest and also the 
strongest material, weight for weight. 


The Ideal Material for Building 


Many of the good things that may be said about 
wood and its usefulness to mankind have been left 
unsaid. The revival again brings to light the good 
qualities. Now we begin to realize its myriad uses. 
We see that no material is more susceptible to artistic 
finish and no material more beautiful in appearance. 


In fact, it is the ideal material for home building. It is 
a non-conduetor of heat, making the home cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. There is no doubt that when 
wood is properly used nothing can take its place. 

This newly gained knowledge of the desirability of 
wood for home building by the people in the industry 
finds expression in the desire to educate the public 
along similar lines. It is understood, however, that 
only intensive methods for educating the public in the 
uses of wood will be fruitful of suecess. The public 
will be better patriots, and any campaign which has 
for its objective home building and home owning is 
worth while. The lumber industry realizes a patriotic 
duty in this home building program which, if successful, 
will bring about a revival in building operations despite 
higher prices and unusual conditions. 


No Real Substitute 

The teaching of the proper use of wood is essential, 
and on it depend the future possibilities of the lumber 
industry. A knowledge of the proper use of wood will 
go a long way to further its cause and to reéstablish 
lumber and lumber products in their proper place among 
building materials. That wood when correctly used has 
no substitutes is proved by the reaction in favor of the 
mill construction type of building as outlined above. 
In a growing community permanency in building is 
not always desirable. Mill construction solves this 
problem. It permits of alterations, removal and adap- 
tability to new conditions, whereas all other forms of 
construction make any changes impossible or extremely 
costly. Again mill construction buildings are cheaper 
to build, cheaper to keep up and cheaper in later years 
when changes are to be made. : 

Exact knowledge proves that a mill construction 
building, put up in accordance with advanced ideas, 1s 
just as safe as any other structure. The fact has been 
established that there is no such thing as a fireproof 
building, a term which is after all a misnomer. A 
building material may be a fire retarder, but every 
known material will suffer when fire and water play 
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upon it directly. Recognition of this fact has been one 
of the vital forces in favor of the mill construction type 
as against steel and concrete structures, which have 
been so popular for the last few years. 

Other advances in the right direction have been 
made. For example, the treatment of wood with creo- 
sote, an effective preventive of decay from various 
sources, has been instrumental in promoting the use of 


wood. Here again scientific investigation and exact 
knowledge have been the factors. Fire retarding paints 
are now being used on wood structures and on shingles. 
In many cities today there is no such thing as a fire 
limit, so long as wood structures are treated with fire 
retarding paints. After all, the fire limit idea has been 
the work of the friends of substitutes of lumber. 

The friends of wood are rallying to the support of this 


most wonderful of nature’s gifts. More than ever in- 
tensive thought and study are necessary in every indus- 
try. It is not entirely a selfish interest which prompts 
this intensive thought. It is rather a big idea for the 
preservation of an industry close and vital to all man- 
kind. It is a patriotic duty which we owe to our fellow 
citizens and which we owe to present and future gen- 
erations. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE REPORTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—A report of the Council 
of National Defense covering the history of the council 
from its inception to the close of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1917, discusses at some length the various lines 
of work carried on by the council that has been of inesti- 
mable benefit to the Government in its preparation for 
the great war in which it is now engaged. In its report 
on the work of the committee on raw materials, minerals 
and metals, the report describes in detail the work of the 
subcommittee on lumber as exemplifying the operation 
of the whole system. The report says: 

This committee consists of six executive members on prac- 
tically continuous duty in Washington, and six field mem- 
bers in different parts of the country. Its work has covered 
furnishing material for the wooden fleet program, for can- 
tonment construction, and for all the other building projects 
which the Government has undertaken, 

The committee did an immense amount of detail work in 
revising Government specifications to meet actual producing 
exigencies or to obtain more favorable prices, thru fitting 
Government needs more closely to commercial stock sizes. 
No actual purchasing has been done by the committee. It 
has confined its activities to mobilizing manufacturers by 
regional groups to furnish the material direct from mill to 
builder, thus eliminating middlemen, and providing rapid and 
fair distribution. The committee has induced mills to furnish 
at prices well below the market in return for being afforded 
certainty as to what is expected of them and for prompt 
car service. This policy ‘pegged’ prices at a very reasonable 
point, whereas if the purchasing had been unsystematized 
the demands of dealers expecting to get Government business 
would have skyrocketed prices beyond reason. 

Probably $10,000,000 has been saved by the lumber com- 
mittee’s mobilization of producers, the report states. 


~~ 


PLAN USE OF GREAT FLEET OF BARGES FOR 
INLAND WATERWAYS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—Secretary of War Baker 
is completing a draft of recommendations decided upon 
after conferences with members of the shipping board and 
the army engineers. It is planned to ask for $50,000,000 
for the construction of a great fleet of barges to be used 
on the canals and rivers to supplement the rail transpor- 
tation. 

Chairman Edward N,. Hurley, of the shipping board, has 
requested Charles A. Piez, of the Hmergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, to give the problem his aid, and Senator Reed, 
of Missouri, already has named the figure for the appro- 
priation. 

President Wilson has directed the appropriation of 
money for the construction of vessels for the upper Mis- 
sissippi, but aside from this there has been little prog 
ress. 

It is said barges and other vessels for use on the rivers 
or canals can be built speedily and can be made ready 
easily for the coming season. 








~ 





WLL HEAR COMPLAINT AGAINST LUMBERMEN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission tomorrow will listen to argument on several 
points of law connected with its complaint against a num- 
ber of retail Jambermen, alleging a conspiracy to injure 
mail order houses which handle lumber ordérs. 

A stipulation has beeti filed on behalf of all but a few 
of the retail lumber dealers by which it is hoped to expe- 
dite the commission’s decision by avoiding the delay 
incident to the taking of exhaustive testimony. 

A detailed statement filed by counsel for lumbermen 
with the commission was said by Hxaminer Chantland to 
contain about fifteen pages of matter not in accordance 
with the stipulation. Consequently, the attorneys were 
given wire instructions to bring to Washington for the 
argument a corrected statement eliminating all matter 
not in accordance with the stipulation. 





~~ 


ALABAMA-MISSISSIPPI BUREAU RECEIVES 
FIRST ORDER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2.—The Alabama-Mississippi 
Kmergency Bureau has received its first order for lumber 
from the Government. It includes 3,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber for the Government’s nitrate plant to be constructed 
at Sheffield, Ala., and several hundred thousand feet for 
the ordnance base depot in course of construction near 
thé. mouth of the Raritan River in New Jersey. 

During the last ten days the Georgia-Florida Emer 
gency Bureau has received orders for lumber aggregat 
ing more than 4,000,000 feet. This is to be shipped prin- 
cipally to embarkation camps and to points where Gov- 
ernment warehouses are under construction. 

The American Government has placed with the northern 
hardwood interests during the last few days orders for 
birch lumber for gunstocks aggregating between three 
and four million feet. This lumber is to be 244 by 6 
inches and wider, 10 feet and longer, No. 1 common and 
better. The price was not made public. The larger part 
of the order was placed with the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Bureau. 

_ Retail lumbermen from Philadelphia and vicinity dur- 
ing the last few days have been conferring here on prices 
for lumber purchased locally by Government agents in 
emergencies, It is understood that the retailers and lum- 
bermen in the office of the director of lumber could not 
agree on a price, the retailers asking $20 more a thousand 
than the Government wishes to pay. An agreement was 


reached to refer the matter to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for a finding of the retailers’ costs. 

H. N. Ashby, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is here 
looking over the situation. 

H. A. Webster, representing the veneer committee, 
which is interested in furnishing hardwood veneer for 
airplane propellors ete., is in Washington getting in touch 
with officials. The committee is busily engaged in Chi- 
cago canvassing veneer mills and gathering data. Ben- 
jamin W. Lord is chairman. 





SEEKS WOODEN HOUSES FOR EARTHQUAKE 
STRICKEN CITY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2.—American Charge d’Af- 
faires Thurston at Gautemala City, in a dispatch received 
today states that among other urgently needed supplies 
for the earthquake stricken city are ‘‘shelter tents, small 
take-down wooden houses and corrugated iron roofing.’’ 
Seventy-five thousand people have inadequate temporary 
shelters. 


~ 





TAKES CHARGE OF PROMINENT CONCERN 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 1—C. P. Myer, operating man- 
ager of the Kirby Lumber Co., following the purchase by 
him of a substantial block of stock in the Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., today became associated with that concern 
as vice president and general manager in active charge 
of operations with headquarters at Wiergate, Tex., his 
present post office address being Burkeville, Tex. The 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. is one of the prominent 
new concerns in the yellow pine industry and now has 
under construction a modern lumber manufacturing plant 
that will be ready for operation early in the spring with 





Cc. P. MYER, BURKEVILLE, TEX.; 
Vice President and General Manager Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
‘oO. 


a daily capacity of 200,000 feet. The Gulf & Northern 
Railroad Co., which will supply the new mill with logs 
and put the plant in touch with the world thru a con- 
nection with the Frisco railroad, will be completed and in 
operation by Jan. 15, 

Mr. Myer, who will have active charge of the opera- 
tions of the company, is one of the best qualified and most 
experienced all around millmen in the South, having had 
long experience in every phase of lumber manufacturing 
from the standing timber in the forest to the finished 
lumber on the ears. Jie has been connected with the 
Kirby Lumber Co, for a number of years as superin- 
tendent of logging, manager of mills and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company and he goes to the Wier 
Long Leaf Lumber Co. with an experience and a knowl- 
edge surpassed by few men in the lumber industry. 

The Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. will operate in one 
of the largest tracts of virgin longleaf yellow pine timber 
in the South, its timber holdings guaranteeing an exten- 
sion of its operations over a length of time equal to any 
of the largest yellow pine manufacturing concerns. 
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PROHIBITS CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 3.—‘‘No new buildings are 
to be placed under contract unless their urgency is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the assistant secretary in 
charge.’? 

This order issued by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
affecting the construction of public buildings is a war 
measure meant to husband all moneys in the publie treas- 
ury for imperative war purposes. 

““ Because of the unprecedented demands which the war 
is making upon the national resources, the policy should 
be observed of curtailing expenditures for these purposes 
as far as possible, without detriment to the public inter- 
ests,’’ explains Secretary McAdoo. 


LUMBERMEN 


SOUTHERN PINE INSPECTORS IN ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw OrLEANS,: La., Jan. 2.—The annual meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association’s inspectors was held at 
the Grunewald Hotel last Monday, Chief Inspector Jones 
presiding. The year’s work was reviewed and plans for 
the new year outlined. Secretary-manager Rhodes, of 
the Southern Pine Association, in a talk on the associa- 
tion’s work complimented the inspectors on their effi- 
ciency. 

It was announced that the district conferences of mill 
graders discontinued some months ago will be resumed in 
the spring. Beginning yesterday, the association’s inspec- 
tion service will be extended to non-subseribers on the 
basis of $10 a day and expenses for each inspector so 
employed, non-subscribers to furnish certified check for 
$50 for each’car on which inspection is asked. Following 
the meeting the inspection foree was tendered a dinner at 
Maylies. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau reports southern 
pine mills shipped during the week of Dee. 23, 20,441 
cars, totalling 7,060,000 feet of ship timbers. The daily 
average, including Christmas day and Christmas eve, was 
seventy-three cars, as compared with eighty-four cars a 
day, the best showing for any previous week. This holi- 
day week achievement is cited as gratifying evidence 
that the mills and their workers are ‘‘codpérating to the 
limit’’ in the Government’s effort to expedite ship build- 
ing. 





SAYS EXCESS OF LUMBER WAS ORDERED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 3.—The cantonment division 
of the War Department shipped from various mills a lot 
of unnecessary lumber for the temporary buildings in 
Henry Park, at Sixth and B streets, for the use of the 
Navy and War Department. 

The secretary of war, in referring the matter to the 
controller of the treasury, does not indicate that anybody 
blundered in ordering this lumber, but he does admit 
that there was an ‘‘excess not ordered and not needed for 
the buildings, ’’ 

The contract under which these buildings are being 
constructed provides that the contractor shall be reim- 
bursed for actual net expenditures for materials used in 
the work. 

Other temporary buildings are contemplated here, in- 
cluding barracks to house the thousands of additional 
clerks who are soon to be added to the Government de- 
partments here. Any surplus lumber on-hand can be read- 
ily utilized without loss. 





TELLS SENATE COMMITTEE WHAT PINE MILLS 
HAVE DONE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 3.—F. L. Sanford, of Zona, 
La., on behalf of the yellow pine lumber concerns which 
are cutting ship timbers for the shipping board, this 
afternoon told the Senate committee on commerce just 
what the pine mills have done and are doing toward 
keeping their pledges to furnish material for wooden 
ships, thus doing their bit toward beating the kaiser. 

Members of the committee showed no little surprise as 
Mr. Sanford recited the various developments in connec- 
tion with the decision of the shipping board last spring 
to build wooden ships. He pointed out the many changes 
ordered in specifications sent out by the Emergency Fleet 
‘Co. oration. The picture he painted supported by statis- 
tica, and other data was very different from the gloomy 
portrayal of the ‘flat failure’’ of the wooden ship pro- 
yram jriven to the committee by Admiral Bowles and later 
ci | din part. 

| Furf er details of Mr, Sanford’s statement are printed 
on page «2 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Ieprror. | 
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FLOODS IN WEST DISRUPT TRAFFIC 
) CONDITIONS 

Spokane, Wasu., Dec. 29.—The dykes of the St. Maries 
Lumber Co, ang the Milwaukee Lumber Co. at St. Maries, 
Ida., broke todj:y and the flood waters inundated both 
plants, compelliyg them to shut down. The town of St. 
Maries was dep€ndent upon the Milwaukee Lumber Co.’s 
electrical plant Yor light and is in darkness until a new 
generator has 4 mn started to meet the emergency. 

The unusually mild weather of the last week in the 
Northwest hasycreated floods which has practically tied 
up railroad tfaffic. All transcontinental railroads be- 
tween Spokan@é and Seattle are blocked today. The roads 
operating int@ Spokane are experiencing the worst tieup 
in years, dug to high water in the Cascades and east 
of Spokane. 

The Spokané, Portland & Seattle and the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroajl & Navigation Co. are the only railroads 
over which trains are operating between Spokane and 
the Coast. 

The Milwaukee has a washout east of Avery, Ida., and 
is transferring passengers. The Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. has more water over its tracks 
on the Wallace branch into the Coeur d’ Alenes than it 
has had for years and no trains are operating over the 
branch today. 

The flood conditions due to a prolonged series of 
Chinooks, the warm winds up the Columbia from the 
ocean, has completely tied up freight traffic and lumber 
shipments, 
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HOW AMERICAN WOODSMEN FARE ABROAD 


Volunteers Turn Out Lumber in Quantities — Their 
Food, Health and Housing 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 2.—Life in Scotland with the 
New England contingent of lumbermen is described at 
some length in a letter recently received here from Levi 
R. Flint, of Monson, Me. The letter reads: 


On June 15, 1917, a band of 350 New England woodsmen 
set sail from Boston. For a month previous there had ap 
peared in numerous papers articles concerning the expedi 
tion—what it was for, the kind and number of men wanted 
and the wages offered. Since that time little has been said 
in regard to our first volunteers—the pick of New England 
woodsmen—or to what they are accomplishing, under un 
avoidable difficulties, thousands of miles from home. 

The band landed in Ardgay, Scotland, County of Ross, on 
July 5, 1917. Ardgay is a small hamlet in the Scotch High 
lands, not far from the North Sea. For a time, while wait- 
ing for the ships which carried the mills and other supplies, 
the various crews were stationed together in a camp, con 
sisting of two large tents and a cook shack, resembling the 
canopy used by side shows in a circus. Later squad tents 
were issued, one for each eight men. The food was served 
in military style; each man, with plate, knife, fork, spoon, 
and dipper, stood in the mess line and was allotted his 
rations. ‘These consisted of war bread, a dark but palatable 
loaf; soup or beans, rice, cheese and jam, tea or coffee, 

After a few days spent in camp to recuperate from the 
nineteen days aboard a transport a council was held. At 
this meeting a lot was given to each foreman of the ten units, 
upon which to set his mill and operate. Seven units were 
located on the Strathcarron preserve, a strip of timber three 
miles long and one and one half miles wide. This valuable 
land is owned by the eminent rifle manufacturer, Sir Charles 
Ross. 

The other three units were put upon the Skibo estate, 
owned by Andrew Carnegie. ‘This estate is one of the most 
beautiful in the Highlands. It has on it a large castle, out 
houses and a glass bathhouse over a hundred feet long, in 
which is a finely equipped salt water swimming tank. Around 
the castle vast lawns and magnificent gardens are laid out, 
while surrounding the whole and forming a sylvan border 
to this picturesque spot stands, or did stand, the ancient 
Skibo forest, which is fast being turned into hospitals, trench 
linings ete. for the Allies. It is said that Carnegie broke 
down upon hearing that he was to lose the pride of the 
Scotch Highlands. 

Work was started at once preparing the mill sites, making 
roads etc., and by the time the mills arrived everything was 
in readiness for setting them up. This was no small task. 
Kesides the mill there were a cook tent, four sleeping tents 
and an eating shelter to erect, a blacksmith’s shop, tables and 
a hovel to build for the horses. After this there were 
scoots (a wooden-shod sled for hauling logs) to be con- 
structed before starting to saw. Finally, however, the first 
log was sawed on Aug. 5, by Unit 3, and inside a week prac 
tically all of the units were busy. 

The mills on the whole are averaging better than 10,000 
feet a day, which is more than double what the Canadians 
are accomplishing in this country. Unit 10 has a- record of 
20,050 feet for one day’s sawing. Considering that during 
these three months some little time has been spent in build 
ing camps, roads etc., it may be safely assumed that this 
average cut will be maintained during the winter months 
and exceeded during the spring months. When the men ar 
rived in Ardgay there were only about three hours of dark 
ness in the twenty-four, but now there are only about eight 
hours of daylight. On account of the nearness of the North 
Sea the climate is rather cold and damp. In fact, it has 
either rained or snowed at least once in every twenty-four 
hours since July 15. Notwithstanding the change of climate, 
the men are getting along finely, with hardly any serious 
sickness. Perhaps this is accounted for by the rugged con 
stitution of the New England woodsmen. 

It will be of interest to know the work of the sawmill units 
is appreciated by the British Government, and that they are 
filling an important place in the production of war timber for 
the Allies. The controller of timber supplies recently had 
an interview with King George, who inquired especially about 
the American millwork and logging. The controller was able 
to report that for the last two months the New Englanders’ 
production had been higher than that of any similar organiza 
tion in this country, while the cost of operation and mainte 
nance has been less. It is a satisfaction to know that our 
boys have made a grand start toward accomplishing that for 
which they came to Scotland. 

In consideration of the fine work and good spirit shown by 
the New England boys they have been granted a week’s vaca 
tion at Christmas. They have from noon Dec, 22 until Dec. 
31 off with full pay. This goes to show how grateful the 
British Government is to our men. The boys are now fed 
finely ; in fact, far better than their contracts call for, which 
is the rations of a British private, For example, on Thanks 
giving a bountiful turkey dinner was served to each unit. All 
of the units now have substantial board huts, with plenty of 
blankets and stoves, making the lumberjack’s few leisure 
hours as comfortable as possible. 

The boys are all in good health and fine spirits. You at 
home who have friends or relatives in the New England » w 
mill units be of good cheer. The boys will some time re 
turn to you, but you may rest assured that that time’ will 
come only after they have proved themselves far abov. par. 
Their motto is “We will stay until the kaiser needs a coffin,’ 
and the New England lumberjacks can make one that no Ger 
man can ever pry the lid from. 





WELL KNOWN EASTERN FIRM LIQUIDATES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 2.—Officially, one of the olde: 
and most respected names in the local lumber calendar 
disappeared yesterday when Charles M. Betts & Co. re 
tired from the lumber business. B. Franklin Betts has 
been made liquidating officer, and will keep the office open 
until all the concern’s affairs are wound up. The Buffalo 
end of the business has been sold to C. Walter Betts, who 
will continue it as the Betts Lumber Co. Inability to 
make shipments from southern connections and mills is 
given as the reason for the liquidation. 

This firm was founded by Col. Charivs M. Betts, and 
until recently was a manufacturer as well as wholesaler, 
having mills at several points in the South, as well as 
controlling the output of other mills. Since the death of 
Colonel Betts the business has been continued by his 
three sons, B. Franklin, William T. and Charles L., at 
the Philadelphia office, while the Buffalo business was 
handled by C. Walter Betts, a cousin. Fo-merly the local 
office handled the southern lumber, and the Buffalo branch 
handled the western woods, but of late, since they dis- 
posed of most of their mill property, and shipments have 
been poor, the local office of the firm has also devoted 
itself largely to handling western lumber. 

Colonel Betts, B. Franklin and William T. have always 
heen active in lumber association work, and the father’s 
pieture is one of the few honored with a place on the 
walls of the Lumber Exchange. All three have been 
president of the exchange, and active in its work, 

The detailed plans of the individuals have not been 
divulged. 


STUDENTS CONSERVE THE FUEL SUPPLY 


Further the ‘“Cut-a-Cord” Movement in New England 
—Wood Displaces Coal 








Boston, Mass., Dee. 31.—The ‘‘Cut-a-Cord’’ move- 
ment has actually hit conservative and prim old Harvard! 
Lads that never before donned any gloves other than 
those worn with their evening clothes are now slipping 
on old rough cotton stuff, woolen shirts and big shoes and 
are going out in the New England oak woodlots and 
cutting timber into cord wood for the assistance of the 
Government in the fuel shortage. 

Word first came that the students of Middlebury Col- 
lege in Vermont had sacrificed their Christmas vaca- 
tion to spend it in the woods working at a nominal fee 
chopping wood. But never was there the wildest dream 
that the students of Old Harvard would condescend 
to do such a thing. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association and the Mas- 
sachusetts State Forest Service are responsible for the 
transition from dress suit to corduroys, The plan was 
worked out and on last Wednesday a crew of fifty husky 
young athletes went out to Waltham and started to’ work 
chopping the red and white oak of the woodlots on the 
Cedar Hiii Farm, belonging to Miss Cornelia Warren. 

The boys work from 8 o’clock in the morning to 4:30 
in the afternoon. They are under the charge of R. M. 
Gibbs, an experienced forester in the office of State 
Forester Rane. For their endeavors the boys receive 
$2.50 a day, and the State is mighty glad to get them, 

The embryonic lumberjacks get half an hour off at 
noon for their lunches and the lunches at present rep- 
resent a rather fine collection of fare, far more elaborate 
than is usually the allotment of a lumbermen. Possibly 
if any of the boys are so pleased with their adventure 
that they will go to some of the timber camps of the North 
next summer they will find the food rather different, but 
surely just as much of it. 

The ‘‘Cut-a-Cord’’ movement is hitting Maine vigor- 
ously. Word comes that the State fuel administrator, 


James Hamlin, has appointed Prof. Charles D. Woods 
as chairman of the Maine State Wood Fuel Committee 
and the committee has gone to work in codperation with 








HARVARD STUDENTS CUTTING CORD WOOD 


New England Fuel Administrator James J. Storrow, of 
Boston, for the purpose of converting leisure hours of the 
citizens into heat units from the hundreds of thousands 
of acres of timber in the New England States suitable 
for use only as cord wood. 

It is hoped to restore to Maine something of her inde- 
pendence of half a century ago when all the work of 
the State was run by wood chopped from her forests. 

‘* Does it not seem absurd,’’ asks the fuel chairman, 
‘*that coal should be brought all the way from the 
mines in Pennsylvania to be burned in the homes where 
wood is growing abundantly almost within a stone’s 
throw of the house?’’ 

All the fuel administrators have proved the fact that 
wood is almost as valuable from a heat unit standpoint 
as coal, The only great difference is that the coal is 
more easily handled. Then why not use the wood where 
little handling is necessary? is the slogan of the fuel 
man, 

Chairman Woods makes some suggestions in regard to 
the formation of ‘‘Cut-a-Cord Clubs’’ in the New Eng- 
land towns as follows: 


(1) Organize a Cut-a-Cord Club with necessary officers and 
one or more of the following committees : 

A-——Committee on wood lots and wood prices. 

Bb-——Committee on camp and commissary. 

('—Committee on equipment, 

D—Committee on distribution of wood. 

(2) Find a suitable wood lot. The owner of the lot should 
be made to understand that it will be patriotic service to 
permit its use for such purposes, Furthermore, if only poor 
species, over mature or otherwise defective trees are cut it 
will result in a material improvement of the lot. The owner 
should of course receive a proper price for his: standing 
timber unless he prefers to donate it. 

(3) In each town a certain Saturday afternoon should be 
designated for the club's first outing. Later on it may seem 
advisable to designate every Saturday afternoon as a wood 
chopping day. 

(4) The chopper should be allowed either the cash value 
of his chopping based on the prevailing price per ‘cord for 
chopping or its equivalent in wood cut. It should be stipu- 
lated that it be contrary to rules and bad precedent to refuse 
to accept such returns. Some wood lot owners have adopted 
the plan of giving to the chopper one-half of all he chops. 

(5) It is most important that the danger connected with 
wood chopping be emphasized and that the choppers be 
cautioned not to overdo the exercise until they get used to it 
and become somewhat hardened. 

(6) On all occasions as much mirth and merriment as pos 
sible should be stirred up. 

(7) A badge or some form of recognition should be desig 
nated and presented to every Cut-a-Cord member who com 
pletes the chopping of five cords. Other marks of recognition 
might be given those who chop more. 

(8) Cut-a-Cord clubs may be readily organized in towns 
and cities, in colleges, high schools, Y. M. C, A.’s, churches, 
granges, country clubs, boy scout organizations and so on. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF EIGHT-HOUR DAY RESCINDED 


Western Pine Manufacturers at Special Meeting 


Declare Former Action Illegal 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Dec. 29.—‘‘A special meeting of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, called by 
the directors, yesterday considered fully the action of the 
meeting of Dec. 7 on the matter of the 8-hour day and 
found this action illegal, under the constitution and by- 
laws of the association. The action of Dec. 7 was there- 
fore declared null and void. No further action was 
taken.’’ 

The above notice was issued as official following a 
special meeting of the members of the Western Pine 
association here yesterday. The statement was prepared 
by J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., this 
city, representing the Spokane district; D. C. Eccles, 
of the Oregon Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore., representing 
the eastern Oregon district; and KE. H. Polleys of the 
Polleys Lumber Co., of Missoula, representing Montana. 

It became apparent shortly after the Dec. 7 meeting 
of the association that the action establishing a basic 
8-hour day starting Jan. 1 and which found favor in 
the Spokane district would not be agreeable to the mills 
of western Montana, eastern Oregon and southern Idaho, 

Continual objections to the stand taken, from these 
districts, augmented by opposition from the Coast, be- 
came so persistent that at a meeting last Saturday it 
was decided to call a special meeting of the association 
this week again to consider the 8-hour question. 

Prior to the meeting of the Western Pine association 
held yesterday afternoon the thirty or more members 
of the Loggers’ Club, representing the mills and camps 
of the Spokane territory, met in the assembly room of the 
Employers’ Association to discuss the situation. 

The demand of the outside districts for local option 
in the application of the 8-hour plan was so important 
that the loggers agreed that the previous action of the 
association would be rescinded when the afternoon mect- 
ing convened, and it was practically agreed that no op- 
position to the plan would be made by the Spokane lum- 
bermen but that this district would go ahead with the 
plans of the 8-hour day for the Spokane territory, as 
originally contemplated, and the mills and camps of this 
district would go on an 8-hour basis Jan. 1, irrespective 
of the action taken by the other lumber sections. Thus 
far this program has not been changed. 

In the afternoon when the members of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association met in the assembly 
room of the Old National Bank Building the argument 
of the lumber manufacturers of the outside districts, who 
will retain their present working day, that the shorter 
day would curtail consumption, was conceded and the 
former action of the association rescinded. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, as an 
organization, withdrew from any participation in the 
adoption of the 8-hour day in the camps and mills of 
its members, and left the labor matter entirely up to 
its members for individual action. Most of the dis- 
tricts will codperate on the question by districts. 

The southern Idaho, eastern Oregon and western Mon- 
tana mills, as announced today, will retain their present 
10-hour days and rates of wages and the only change for 
the present will be made by the mills of the Spokane 
country. 

‘*The manufacturers of Montana and Oregon are just 
as sincere in their belief that they are serving the best 
interests of the nation in retaining the longer hours as 
those of the Spokane district are in their opinion that 
the adoption of the 8-hour day will be the most patriotic 
course,’’ stated Mr. Polleys, following the meeting. ‘‘The 
nation needs lumber. We believe that adopting 8-hour 
days would curtail production. We believe that we are 
following the patriotic course.’’ 





PURCHASES LARGE TRACT OF TIMBERLAND 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dee. 31.—A tract of 6,000 acres of 
timberland in Beauregard Parish, Louisiana, containing 
approximately 50,000,000 feet of oak, gum, ash and hick- 
ory timber, has just been purchased by the Sabine Tram 
Co., to be held in reserve for future cutting, according to 
announcement made today by Charles E. Walden, vice 
president of the company. The consideration was not 
made public. 

This company has just erected a large modern sawmill 
at Deweyville, Tex., to replace the old plant destroyed by 
fire several months ago. The new plant began operation 
today and will cut 150,000 feet of yellow pine a day. 
Hardwood machinery has been installed temporarily until 
the new hardwood mill is erected and at night hardwood 
lumber will be turned out by the present plant at the 
rate of 100,000 a night. 

The Sabine Tram Co. now is cutting on a 70,000-acre 
tract located near Deweyville, which contains approxi- 
mately 250,000,000 feet of pine and hardwood timber. 





“SAWDUST CITY” LOSES ITS RIGHT TO TITLE 


Sacinaw, Micu., Jan. 2.—In the palmy days of the 
lumber industry Saginaw bore the name of ‘‘The Saw- 
dust City,’’ and by this title was known over a large part 
of the United States. Saginaw was built on sawdust, 
burned sawdust under its furnaces, filled in its streets 
and marshes with sawdust, and even ate sawdust, while 
the citizens breathed and smelled sawdust while they 
carried it around on their clothes. 


That was years ago. The other day the Saginaw Board 
of Trade received a letter from a Detroit firm inquirmg 
where they could get sawdust for packing and declaring 
that they could use a carload every two or three weeks. 
The board made careful inquiry, but in the whole city 
the board was unable to find a single firm which could 
furnish sawdust. 
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INLAND WATERWAYS BEING RAPIDLY DEVELOPED 


Official Report Shows Considerable Progress in Move 
to Utilize River Systems for Transportation 








WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—That considerable prog- 
ress is being made in the campaign to utilize inland 
waterways for transportation of freight is disclosed in 
the report of the matter just made to the secretary of 
commerce. This report covers the six months ended Dec. 
31, and is concerned with the work that has been done 
by the Department of Commerce to encourage a more 
extended system of inland waterways. The following 
facts are given in the report to show the definite progress 
that has been made by the different communities re- 
cently in developing inland waterways: 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Moline, Rock Island, Davenport, 
Muscatine, on the upper Mississippi River, are now building 
modern terminal and storage equipment. 

Tuscaloosa and Demopolis, on the Warrior River, and 
Montgomery, Selma, and Mobile, on the Alabama River, are 
preparing plans for terminals that will be constructed in the 
near future. 

Memphis has voted $500,000 in bonds for the construction 
of a terminal at that point. 

Greenville, Miss., is also showing definite activity in this 
direction. 


At La Salle, U1., plans have been prepared for a river-and- 
rail terminal, with two slips for the development of an in- 
dustrial district at that point. 

Peoria is making plans to reclaim a large area of land in 
front of the city by the construction of a quay wall, with a 
modern terminal connecting with all railroads and belt lines 
at that point. 

Kansas City, which has had a modern river terminal for 
several years, is now extending and improving the terminal 
thru the addition of elevators. 

A very active movement for the building of terminal equip- 
ment for the enlarged Erie Canal is now gaining impetus 
every day. 

Government barges have been placed in service on the upper 
Mississippi by the War Department, and, thru Government 
assistance, a new fleet is to be built for this service. 

A successful service has also been established between 
Florence, Ala., and Peoria, Ill, and a fleet of barges and tow- 
~~ has been ordered built for the enlargement of this 
service. 


Sugar is now being moved by barge from Louisiana planta- 
tions to New Orleans thru shallow channels because railroad 
cars have not been available. 

Great impetus has been given the movement to open a 
navigation channel from the Great Lakes to the navigable 
Illinois River, thence to the Mississippi. 

For the relief of Nashville’s transportation problems 
Tennessee has created a special commission and given it great 
powers. 


Practical navigation of the Missouri River between Kansas 
City and St. Louis is being sustained. Above Kansas City 
navigation for local purposes is successful where channel 
depth is sufficient. 

Marked progress has been made at New Orleans in the 
development of a terminal and water-front storage system, co 
ordinating river, rail, and ocean. 





ABERDEEN GETS CONTRACT FOR FOUR WOODEN SHIPS 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Dee, 29.—Contracts for four wooden 
freighters of 4,000 tons each, have been received by the 
Grays Harbor Motorship Corporation from the Federal 
Shipping Board. The price amounced is $1,260,000. 
The keel for the first of these is now being laid. The 
new contracts bring the total of Government ships or- 
dered here to 16, valued at slightly more than $5,000,000. 
Of these the Grays Harbor Motorship Corporation has 
eight and the Aberdeen Shipyard, owned by Grant Smith 
& Co., eight. 

Only one privately contracted ship is being built here 
and when this is off the ways the entire ship building 
industry in Aberdeen will be engaged on Government 
work, 


UNIVERSITY TO TEACH LUMBER USES BY MAIL 


Lumbermen everywhere will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that the convenient, practical and econom- 
ical method of instruction by correspondence as applied 
to the lumber business is proving more general among 
higher educational institutions. The University of Idaho 
is the latest to take up this work and under the direction 
of its School of Forestry a complete course on lumber 
and its uses has been prepared by a thoro specialist in 
this branch of knowledge, and is now available to any- 
one desiring to take advantage of the opportunity. The 
course has been planned with the thought of making it 
particularly useful to the men who in their daily busi- 
ness are in need of fuller knowledge upon the subjects 
treated. Lumber. retailers, salesmen, architects, con- 
tractors, builders, manual training instructors, carpen- 
ters, and in fact everyone connected with manufactur- 
ing, handling or working with lumber will find them- 
selves better equipped after mastering this course, which 
comprises twelve lessons or assignments. A glance at 
the topies covered shows its scope and practical char- 
acter. Some of these subjects are: The structure and 
physical properties of wood; standard grades and sizes; 
structural timbers; seasoning and preservation of wood; 
use of paints and stains; lumber prices; cost of wood 
construction; selection of materials; specific uses of 
woods, with special reference to war purposes, such as 
ship building, cantonments, air planes, gunstocks etc. 
The nominal charge of $5 is made for the entire course, 
including text book and all required reference material. 
Complete information regarding the course will be sent 
to any interested person upon application addressed to 
i School of Forestry, University of Idaho, Moscow, 

0. 

It is a fact that notwithstanding the general use of 
wood for a vast range of purposes, practical and readily 
acquired information regarding its properties and its 
best adaptability to “an of these varied uses has not 
heretofore been available in such form as to enable the 
busy lumberman or woodworker to take advantage of it. 
It therefore is a cause for congratulation that one of our 
prominent and progressive universities should have seen 
and met this need. 





MOTOR SHIP CARRIES FIR FROM COAST TO COAST 


Cargo of Big Timbers Brought Thru Panama Canal 
for Government Use 








Boston, Mass., Jan. 2,—What has proved one of the 
most successful transportation ventures of timbers ever 
accomplished in Boston is the feat of the motor ship 
Santino, which came all the way from Astoria, Ore., 
thru the Panama Canal, and up the Atlantic coast to 
Boston with a cargo of 2,000,000 feet of Douglas fir 
timbers consigned to Wendell F. Brown, the Boston lum- 
ber merchant. 

Most of the tremendous timbers that the ship carried 
were for Government orders to go into the construction 
of the great new dry docks in Boston and for the build 











SOME SAMPLE TIMBERS FROM THE SANTINO’S CARGO 


ing work of the new aviation camps at Squantum Point, 
near Boston. Some of the vessel’s cargo went out to Phil- 
adelphia, there to be used in the building of the new 
ship yards. 

The Santino probably is the largest motor and sail 
driven ship that ever came into Boston harbor. Its 
engines are of the 350 horsepower heavy oil marine type 
manufactured by the H. W. Sumner Co. of Seattle, Wash. 
The motor and sail driven ship made the journey in less 
than six weeks, a remarkable saving of time, when it is 
realized how long it would have taken it to go all the way 
under its sail power alone. 

The Government officials are more than pleased with the 
timbers they have received. They put them into imme- 
diate use as the big derricks and construction timbers 
out at Squantum and other places where Government con 
struction is progressing. Mr. Brown is vastly pleased 
with the results of the voyage. The Santino came in just 
at the time that the Government needed the large and long 
timbers, and it proved a fortunate thing that the ship 
made the quick voyage it did. 

Wherever the timbers of the splendid fir that the 
Santino brought to old Boston Town have been seen they 
have been greeted with much interest and favor. Some 
of them were over ninety feet in length and were stored 
on the deck of the vessel. Many of the others were 76 
feet long and 16 inches in dimensions. 

Wendell F. Brown in an interview with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent stated that he sees a great 
future in Pacific coast lumber on the east Coast, particu- 
larly since the motor driven ships have become so prac- 
tical. He is a dealer in all varieties of southern pine 
lumber as well as the Douglas fir and he is a firm believer 
in the great Douglas fir timbers. 


FINDS GIANT SOUTHERN CYPRESS TREE 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dee, 31.—Secretary KE. C. Harrell 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association last week 
stumbled upon an exceptionally large cypress tree, lo 
eated on the timberland of W. C. Brice, who operates a 








CYPRESS TREE THAT WILL CUT MORE THAN 6,000 
FEET 


sawmill near Baldwin, about twenty miles west of this 
city. The tree measured 21 feet in circumference above 
the swell, and was better than 75 feet in height to the 
first limb. So large was the trunk that it required five 
people standing around to span it with their outstretched 
arms. The tree was straight as an arrow and solid as a 
rock. It was estimated that the tree will cut more than 
6,000 feet of lumber. 








AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PATRIOTIC SERVICE 


Equipment Division of Signal Corps Seeks Men of 
Engineering Ability to Serve as Inspectors 


Many men of engineering ability are anxious to assist 
the United States Government in this present crisis. 
Until recently the prevailing opinion has been that in 
order to be employed in the War Department one must 
enlist in the service. While enlistment is of course 
preferable, the United States signal corps, equipment 
division, inspection section, offers positions to men in 
the engineering world to act as inspectors of materials 
being manufactured for the United States signal corps. 

The inspection segtion of the equipment division is 
really a vast engineering body, organized to do this 
work in a scientific and business-like manner. The sig- 
nal corps provides the supplies, not only for the signal 
corps troops that go with each army division to handle 
the telegraph, telephone and radio work, but also fur- 
nishes all of the airplane and requirements for our 
aerial fleet. 

This entire equipment must be factory tested and 
every part made perfect. Thruout the process of manu- 
facture, the work must be watched by competent broad- 
minded inspectors, who ean aid the maximum of pro- 
duction, consistent with perfect workmanship and 
strength of materials. 

The signal corps is looking for this type of men who 
are technically and practically trained along mechan- 
ical, electrical and woodworking lines. There is no age 
limit to men who will do this inspection, altho older 
men with the most practical experience will be given 
preference, Men may either enlist in the signal corps 
for this work or they may retain their civilian status, 
receiving salaries ranging from $1.00 to $1,800.00 a 
year. Men entering this service must have a strong 
patriotic feeling, realizing that their compensation must 
necessarily be less than they would otherwise receive. 

If you are experienced in airplane motors, prepellors 
and the hundreds of other parts that go into these 
machines you are the man Uncle Sam wants. Men are 
also needed who know how to inspect and grade spruce, 
birch, walnut, maple and hickory. 

Are you posted on the manufacture of the telephone, 
the telegraph and the wireless? Then here’s your 
opportunity to help this country get better transmission 
of messages for our boys at the front. Could you watch 
for imperfections in the manufacture of the recording 
instruments, which guard the lives of our flyers and 
which are of such vital importance as the techometer, 
the barometer, the altimeter, the baragraph or the 
gyroscope? It is the duty of the inspection department 
to see that not a single aviator loses his life because of 
the imperfections of any part of his machine, 

It is a gigantic task properly to watch the manufac 
ture of the signal corps equipment, so that when it 
reaches our soldiers on the firing line in Europe it will 
he in perfect condition, There is probably no depart 
ment where a defect in material would bring greater 
disaster than in an airplane or in the equipment which 
transmits all messages for our fighting forces. 

If you feel that you are qualified to do this impor 
tant inspection work you will be helping your country 
by filing your application at once with the Inspection 
Section, Equipment Division, Signal Corps, 806 Com 
sumers Building, Chicago. In support of all applica 
tions filed, letters of formal evidence of the integrity, 
ability and other qualification of the applicant must be 
presented. It is desirable that applicants should apply 
in person, 


WOODEN SHIP PROGRAM MAY BE EXPANDED 


New Or.eans, La., Dee. 31.—Special Washington dis 
patches to a local daily predict that the wooden ship pro 
gram will emerge from the Senate committee’s investi 
gation ‘‘with more friends than it had when the investi 
gation started.’’?’ Rear Admiral Bowles repudiated the 
statement attributed to him that the wooden ship pro 
gram wis a ‘‘flat failure,’’ but expressed the opinion 
that sufficient large timbers would not be secured ‘‘to 
carry out the wooden ship program as now constituted.’’ 
In spite of the changes of specifications by the Emergency 
Hleet Corporation and other set-backs which added ma 
terially to the delays, the dispatch continues, ‘‘the South- 
ern Pine Association is averaging at present an output of 
1,200,000 feet of ship timbers a day. The investigation,’’ 
it is added, ‘‘has shown that Chairman Hurley and 
Charles A. Piez, general manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, are stronger friends of the wooden ship than 
anyone had thought heretofore. When the hearing is 
completed, it is believed sufficient evidence favorable to 
the wooden ship will have been accumulated to insure the 
expansion of the wooden ship program.’’ 


TENDERS SITE FOR SHIP YARD 


NeW ORLEANS, La., Dec. 31.—Thomas W. Kracke, of 
this city, has just tendered the Government, thru Henry 
Ford, the automobile manufacturer who has tendered his 
services to the Federal Shipping Board, a site for a Gov 
ernment ship yard which is said by experts to be the 
best location available for such an enterprise. Mr. 
Kracke’s telegram to Mr. Ford follows: 

As the owner of a ship building site at Pascagoula, Miss., 
having a deep water frontage of one mile and five miles 
frontage on the Gulf of Mexico, containing over 500 acres of 
high land, having a natural drainage and a good harbor, | 
wish, thru you, to donate same to the United States Govern 
ment for ship building purposes for the emergency fleet pro 
yram, Letter of confirmation follows. 

The ship building industry has made such rapid strides 
at Paseagoula that the city council of that place, at a 
meeting to be held this week will take up the matter of 
issuing municipal bonds to finance the construction ot! 
wharves and docks on the river front to facilitate ship 
building. The plan is said to have the backing of Pasca- 
goula’s business community. 
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CO-OPERATION OF ENTENTE POWERS IS ASSURED 


House Commission Agrees With Allied Governments on Naval, Military, Diplomatic, Financial, Transportation, Indust- 
rial, Food and Other Problems During the Continuance of the War 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2.—The State Department 
today made public the following statement in regard 
to the publication of the House commission 8 FOOOMMON- 
dation for the speeding up of the United States “a 
preparations and the early dispatch of more troops to 
France: 

‘A review of the report filed with the Department 
of State by Col. House, the head of the special war 
mission which visited Great Britain and France in 
November, shows that it succeeded in its purpose of 
reaching a definite working plan for the prosecution 
of the war through codperation of the governments 
represented at the conferences held at Paris in the 
various fields of activity and thru marshaling the 
resources of the nations at war with the central powers 
and codrdinating their uses under a common authority, 
thus avoiding the waste and uncertainties that arise 
from independent action. 


‘‘The results of the conferences, as shown in the 
report, are most gratifying to this Government, first, 


because they indicate that the conferees were inspired 
by the desire to be mutually helpful, and, second, he- 
cause the agreements which were reached, when in full 
operation, will greatly increase the effectiveness of 
the efforts now being put forth by the United States 
and the Allies in the conflict against Germany and 
Austria-Hungary.’’ a 

The ‘‘summary of results accomplished’’ is divided 
under diplomatic, naval, military, finance, shipping, 
war trade, war industries, and food. It makes about 
2,000 words. The summary follows: 


Naval 

‘¢], The formation of an interallied naval council 
to coérdinate the operation of the naval forces of the 
United States and its associates in the war so that these 
forces may in the future be operated as one in the 
prosecution of the war on the sea and in conjunction 
with the Jand forces. - 

‘«9, An agreement between the British admiralty 
and the Navy Department putting into effect certain 
plans relating to the prosecution of the naval war 
against the submarines. ; 

‘<3. The formation of a definite plan for the more 
active utilization of American naval forces in conjune 
tion with those of nations engaged in the war against 
the Central Powers. ; : 

‘¢4, Agreement with the British admiralty making 
it possible for American naval officers to keep fully in 
formed of the operations and policy of the British 
admiralty, so that perfect codperation between the 
Navy Department and that body is assured. — 

‘¢5. Reorganization of American naval forees at 
French ports. ; : 

‘6, The securing of a full and detailed picture of 
the naval problem in European waters. 

Military 

‘*1, After conferences extending over approximately 
thirty days with the chiefs of staff, members of the 
general staffs, and commanders in chief of the allied 
armies on the western front, as well as with the nighest 
civil officials of the respective governments, the extent 
of the military effort to be aimed at by the United 
States was clearly determined. 

‘¢2. With this determination in mind, negotiations 
were carried on looking to the pooling of resources for 
the mutual advantage of all the countries engaged in 
the war against Germany. The contribution of the 
United States to this pooling arrangement was agreed 
upon. The contributions likewise of the countries asso 
ciated with the United States were determined. This 
pooling arrangement guaranteed that full equipment of 
every kind would be available to all American troops 
sent to Europe during 1918. 

‘3. Unqualified support of the resolution adopted 
by the interallied conference looking to the creation of 
an allied advisory board charged with the duty of 
advising the shipping authorities of each nation con 
cerning the allocation of tonnage, so as to permit the 
American military effort to be realized. 

‘¢4, Full survey made of problems of debarkation in 
Europe of American military forces and transportation 
of such forces and supplies to the bases of military 


operation. 
**5. Arrangements made for the fullest codperation 


between the United States, Great Britain and France 
in the production of military instruments and supplies 
of all kinds. 

‘6, Plans made for the proper organization under 
naval and military control of ports of debarkation of 
troops and discharge of cargoes, looking to the most 
economical utilization of tonnage. 

‘*7, Participation in military deliberations of su- 
preme war council as a step toward efficient and cen- 
tralized unity of control of military operations. 

Diplomatic 

**1, Full and frank discussion between Colonel 
House, as special representative of the Government 
of the United States, and the heads of the British, 
French and Italian governments with regard to the 
war policy of the United States and her associates in 
the war. 

‘*2. Participation by the members of the mission in 
a meeting of the British war cabinet, at ‘which eonfer- 
ence a general and useful discussion was had concern- 
ing the needs of the Allies and the extent of the as- 
sistance to be expected from the United States. 

**3. Participation by the United States in an inter- 
allied war conference held in Paris on Nov. 29. At 
this conference all preliminary speeches were dispensed 








with, and within half an hour after the conference had 
been called to order by M. Clémenceau it had split into 
committees for work. 

‘*4, Participation by the United States in a meet- 
ing of the supreme war council held at Versailles Dee. 
1. Representatives of England, France, Italy and the 
United States there met as a first step toward securing 
unity of control of the armies on the western front. 
This meeting, the first of its kind, assures for the 
future unity of support on the part of the United States 
and the Allies. 

‘*5, First steps taken in the establishment of a more 
perfect liaison between the commanding generals of the 
United States and the Allies. 

Finance 

‘J, Full detailed conferences with the financial 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Greece, Roumania and Russia for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the extent of the financial effort necessary on 
the part of the United States in order properly to 
cooperate with these governments in making financial 
arrangements for the prosecution of the war against the 
Central Powers. 

*¢2, Conferences with the representatives of the 
above mentioned countries for the purpose of perfect 
ing the organization of an interallied council which is 
a priority board, whose duty it should be to consider 
the relative importance and urgency of the financial 
demands to be made by the concerted effort of the 
countries waging war against the Central Powers. 

**3, Arrangements begun for the proper financing of 
purchases by the countries at war with Germany of 
supplies from neutral countries. 

‘*4, Participation in the financial discussions of the 
interallied conference. 

Shipping 

“1, Full and detailed reports were seeured showing 
total loss of tonnage due to war risks and marine risks 
from Aug. 1, 1914, to Sept. 30, 1917. 

‘*2. The estimated output of new tonnage by the 
Allies during 1918 was ascertained. 

**3. The proper employment of existing tonnage, so 
that the maximum utilization of such tonnage could be 
effected, was provided for in a resolution adopted by 
the interallied conference: : , 

‘* «The Allies, considering that the means of mari- 
time transport at their disposal, as well as the provi- 
sions which they dispose of, should be utilized in com- 
mon for the pursuit of the war, have decided to create 
an interallied organization for the purpose of codrdinat- 
ing their action to this effect and of establishing a com- 
mon program, constantly kept up to date, enabling 
them, by the maximum utilization of their resourees, 
to restrict their importations with a view of liberating 
the greatest amount of tonnage possible for the trans 
portation of American troops.’ 

**4, The whole question of the employment of neu- 
tral tonnage in line with the proposals made by neu- 
tral countries with respect to this tonnage was ex- 
haustively discussed and plans looking to the favor- 
able result of tonnage negotiations with neutral eoun- 
tries were substantially agreed upon. 

“£5, A survey was completed of the ports of de- 
barkation of American troops and supplies, and plans 
were made looking to the more expeditious discharge 
of troops and cargoes, so as to permit the return of 
vessels to their home ports with the least possible delay. 

War Industries 

‘*]. A detailed study was made of the organization 
of the British ministry of munitions and the supply 
departments of the British admiralty and the British 
war office, and a complete analysis of the facts and 
figures in possession of these departments of the British 
government was made. The report embodying the re- 
sults of the investigations contains a full statement 
of the methods in vogue in England for supplying the 
army and navy with munitions and other materials, 
and also statistics relating to the mutual codperation 
necessary to be effected for the proper supplying of 
the armed forees of the countries waging war on the 
Central Powers. 

**2. A survey was made of the system in practice 
in Great Britain relating to the letting of government 
contracts and the organization of industries thruout 
Great Britain. 

**3. Attendance at the interallied conference in 
Paris and in particular at the meetings of the repre- 
sentatives of the several allied nations having to do 
with munitions questions. 

‘*4. Full conferences with representatives of the 
United States ordnance department in France and rep- 
resentatives of British and French munitions depart- 
ments stationed there, cesulting in the embodying of 
conclusions in memoranda submitted to the War De 
partment. 

War Trade 


**1. Full and detailed conferences were held with 
the British, French and Italian representatives upon 
blockade matters and a complete understanding was 
obtained of the principles under which these countries 
were proceeding. 

«*o, A mass of information was obtained with ref- 
erence to rationing requirements of Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and Holland. 

**3. An agreement between the War Trade Board 
and the Swiss society surveillance was agreed to and 
executed by the Swiss delegates and Mr. McCormick 
the chairman of the War Trade Board. 

‘*4, Arrangements were made for the participation 


, 





of the United States in the deliberations of the perma- 
nent international commission on contingents sitting in 
Paris and on the interallied commission of Berne, 
Switzerland. 

“¢5. Tentative plans, subject to the approval of the 
war trade, were made for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives and staffs of the War Trade Board in Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Food 


‘*1, A comprehensive and accurate estimate was 
obtained of the food in the possession of the allied 
nations and of the amounts that must be supplied by 
North America during the year ending Oct. 1, 1918. 
Cabled information had not been of a satisfactory 
nature and personal contact with the statistical boards 
and food administrations of the countries concerned 
was necessary in order that the necessary data could 
be made available. 

«2. The curve of shipments of foodstuffs required 
from North America for the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy was fixed for the year ending 1918. It is 
believed that the program worked out in the confer- 
ence with the several interallied executives dealing 
with supplies of foodstuffs will grant greater facilities 
for the distribution of foodstuffs at a lower cost in 
terms of tonnage and transportation. 

‘*3. In order to permit the United States to visual- 
ize the problem of food control in North America plans 
were worked out whereby the governments of Great 
Britain, France and Italy agreed to put into effect a 
legalized and compulsory control of foodstuffs in these 
countries. 

““4, The creation by the interallied conference in 
Paris of an international scientific committee on ali- 
mentation to consist of two representatives each of the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Italy. This 
committee to be in continuous session in Europe for 
the purpose of studying the alimentation of the Allies. 
This committee to stand in an advisory capacity to the 
food administrations of the aforenamed countries. 

“<5. Dr. Taylor, the representative of the food ad 
ministration on the mission, represented the United 
States Department of Agriculture in a conference held 
in Paris to consider the problems of food production 
in the allied countries during 1918. At this confer- 
ence an interallied agricultural committee was estab- 
lished to consist of one delegate each from the United 
States, Great Britain, Franee and Italy to sit con 
tinuously in Eurdpe and to act in an advisory capacity 
to the governments named.’’ 


PRODUCING PINE TIMBER AT RATE OF SHIP A DAY 

New Or.eEans, La., Jan. 1.—Talk may be cheap, but 
that the right kind gets results is proved by the success 
of the patriotic speech making program inaugurated by 
the Southern Pine Association about six weeks ago, and 
which has just come to a successful conclusion. The pur- 
pose of the campaign was to impress upon the men em 
ployed in getting out ship timbers the vital necessity of 
speeding up production to the last notch possible. As a 
result the output has been more than doubled, and within 
a very brief period there will be a steady flow of timbers 
to the ship yards in volume equivalent to one standard 
Government wooden ship a day. This is disclosed in a 
report of the work, prepared by F. V. Dunham, which has 
just been made public. At the beginning of the speech 
making campaign the production of ship timbers was ap- 
proximately 650,000 feet a day. At the conclusion it had 
reached 1,402,800 feet a day, there having been shipped 
out during the week preceding issuance of the report an 
average of eighty-four cars a day, with average load of 
16,700 fect each. Production is steadily increasing, and 
will soon exceed 1,500,000 feet a day, which quantity, if 
properly assorted as to sizes, would be sufficient to eon- 
struct a ship a day. The speaking campaign was backed 
up with big posters and cards bearing brief ‘‘punchy’’ 
patriotic texts, put up thru the whole ship timber pro- 
dueing territory from the east coast of Florida to the 
interior of Texas. 

For the speech making campaign the territory was di- 
vided into districts, each in charge of a manager who 
looked after the administrative details. The speakers 
were for the most part prominent lawyers, with a con 
gressman and State senator or two, one clergyman, and 
several business men. A notable exception was Mike 
Magan, a laborer, who accompanied one of the speakers 
covering Louisiana and Mississippi points. Mike lays no 
claim to being a silver tongued orator, but he possesses 
the gift of telling his fellow workers certain vital truths 
connected with the war in a way that they can readily 
understand. It was felt that had his talents in this line 
been discovered earlier in the campaign it would have 
been a gain. The direction of the speaking at the mills 
in western Louisiana was in charge of J. W. McKee, of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. and the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. The Alabama and Georgia mills and camps 
were looked after by E. H. Taylor, of Bogalusa, La. ‘I’. E. 
Flanders, of the southern pine inspection service, super 
vised the arrangements for eastern Louisiana and Mis 
sissippi. The success of the campaign was in large meas 
ure due to.the splendid. codperation of the employers, who 
allowed the men full pay for the time taken by the meet- 
ings, which in many cases involved bringing them in from 
the woods or holding them in the morning. Not only 
were the men inspired by. the addresses, but the mill 
owners themselves saw with greater clearness than ever 
before the need of speeding up production. Both em- 
ployers and workmen were spurred to increased endeavors, 
and the results are plainly shown in the production fig- 
ures already quoted. 
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§“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” & 





THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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ECONOMY DEMANDS MORE. 


Not until the local business men have come to a fuller realization of 
their obligation to provide a good market for the products of their 
farmer-customers will they have placed themselves in a position to 
deserve even the patronage they now receive. Thousands of rural 
merchants have been complaining for years about the money sent to 
mail-order concerns by the people of their communities; but these 
merchants—most of them—have given little thought to the most 
serious of the farmer’s problems—that of so marketing his produce 
as to realize a reasonable and just profit on it. To neglect this obvious 
duty is not only to ignore an obligation to their friends and to their 
community; it is also to be blind to a splendid opportunity for in- 
creasing their own prosperity. 

The local merchant would do well to take a hint from the l*ood 
Administration, whose first step toward increasing production was to 
assure the producer of a good price. The farmer who sowed wheat 
last fall knew at the time the lowest price he would have to take for 
it; and he knew that he might get even a better price. Of course the 
local merchants can not guarantee a minimum price for the products 
of their farmer-customers ; but they can so systematize the purchasing, 
sorting and standardizing of those products as to secure for their cus- 
tomers the highest price for each grade or class that it will bring at 
the time it is sold in the best available market. 

But this is not the method pursued by the average group of rural 
merchants. Tor example, in the writer’s own community at the time 
the “Elgin Butter Board” was fixing prices butter fat was bought at 
the local creamery at about 45 cents a pound—a cent above the board’s 
price. Immediately when the Food Administration fixed the price it 
went up to 47 cents, and it has continued to go up until at this time 
it is 51 cents a pound. But local merchants are paying only 42 cents 
for dairy butter, only slightly more than they were paying when but 
ter fat under the old regime was 45 to 47 cents a pound. 

In the same community the butchers were lately buying veal at any 
price at which they could get it up to about 17 cents a pound dressed 
weight. But at the same time that the writer sold a calf at 17 cents 
a friend of his in town paid 50 cents a pound for veal cutlets at the 
market to which the writer’s calf went. When chickens were at the 
top of the market in Chicago—something like 23 or 24 cents a pound 
local poultry buyers were paying 18 cents, and less when they could 
find persons who did not know better than to accept it. So far as a 
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OF COMMUNITY PRODUCTS 


a commission man to selling to the local merchant with whom he is 
obliged to spend a considerable part of the money he realizes on the 
sale. But mail-orderism is rampant, and hardly a day passes that the 
writer does not hear of his friends’ buying by mail goods that could 
be bought from local merchants. 

Now the chief obstacles to the balancing of trade between, the local 
producer and the local retailer are standardizing, sorting, packing and 
placing in the best consuming market the surplus of local products 
over the demands for local consumption. Eggs of all kinds—white, 
brown, speckled, clean, dirty and whatnot—are brought to the mer- 
chant, and he, having no facilities for sorting them, ships them to the 
larger cities at a big sacrifice in price compared with what he could 
get if they were properly sorted and packed. The same is true of 
butter. Of course a few makers of good butter get better prices than 
dg the average, but in general little distinction is made; in fact, many 
of the clerks in the grocery stores are no better judges of butter than 
are the average persons anywhere else. The result is that the price 
must be made low enough to strike an average of safety for the mer- 
chant’s investment. 

If local merchants could only see the advantages to themselves and 
to their communities of codperating in the handling of local produce 
in such a way as to make production profitable to their producer- 
customers and distribution satisfactory to their consumer-customers, 
at the same time securing the best going prices on the surplus sent to 
other consuming markets, much of the money now spent by mail 
would be spent at home and a lot of the prejudice against the local 
merchants would be eliminated. 

sut from the viewpoint of the present, the greatest gains will come 
from the increase in production, the reduction in_ transportation 
charges and the relieving of freight and express congestion. For 
undoubtedly an improvement in the local market would quickly stimu- 
late the production of many items, and the development of the local 
consuming market that would result from improvement in the quality 
of the produce and its standardization would largely offset the increase 
in production; so that many local products now shipped out at low 
prices to be replaced in the local market by similar produce shipped 
in at high prices would instead be consumed at home without the 
burden of a heavy transportation charge. 











farmer can judge, there is in the writer’s com- 
munity no relation whatever between local 
prices for produce and the prices paid in the 
big consuming markets within easy reach. 
This community is a large producer of poul- 
try and eggs; but the local market is notori- 
ously unsatisfactory to the producers, and 
only those who have but a few dozen of eggs 
and small lots of chickens to sell offer them to 
the local merchants. It is the same with fruits 
and vegetables; the producer of first-class 
fruits and vegetables in quantities sells them at 
a distance, preferring to take his chances with 





IT APPEARS that the western ‘‘jackrabbit,’’ heretofore 
considered a pest, will become an important factor in pro- 
viding a meat supply during the war. In fact the steps 
being taken by interested persons in putting the jackrab- 
bit on the market in quantities are only an example of 
the movements of various kinds for making available as 
food wild game of many kinds. Fish probably are eaten 
in larger quantities than at any other time in the history 
of the United States, and in rural communities the ‘‘cot- 
tontail’’ rabbit is being hunted with more industry than 
usual this winter. 

* * * 


Boys and girls of Gold Hill, Ore., and vicinity have 
been gathering moss as a substitute for other forage for 
livestock. This moss is produced in large quantities in 
the forests of southern Oregon and the children have 
done a lucrative business, selling it at about a cent a 
pound to farmers whose crops of grass failea. 

* * * 


THe CoMMuUNITY BuiLper has from time to time re- 
ferred to the work of the county agent at Aurora, Mo. In 
a recent number of the Aurora Advertiser is printed a 
letter from Kenneth McClure, a corn club boy, to J. H. 
Mote, the county agent, telling about his acre of corn 
producing 132 bushels and 8 pounds. Whatever the old- 
time corn farmers of the Aurora community may think 
about scientific agriculture, they will have something to 
explain hereafter if they do not get better crops of corn 
than are commonly raised where possibilities are as great 
as in Aurora. 

* * * 


THE LarcHmMontT Improvement Club, a neighborhood 
club of Tacoma, Wash., recently held a meeting with a 
view of reorganizing and rejuvenating the body. The 
club was formed several years ago but of late months has 
been inactive. Lately the calls for patriotic activities of 
various kinds have disclosed the need. of a better organi- 
zation. The men of the club have bought a sewing ma- 
chine for the use of the women of the organization in 
their Red Cross work. 








COMMUNITY MARKETS 


Too often the local merchant thinks of his com- 
munity only as a market for his own merchandise; 
leaving out of his calculations the fact that before 
he can sell a dollar’s worth of merchandise his cus- 
tomers must market their commodities, whether 
they be labor or products of the soil. And in a 
great many cases it happens that because the local 
market for commodities produced at home is un- 
satisfactory those commodities are shipped to dis- 
tant markets and the proceeds therefrom invested 
there also. It is a simple and logical step from 
selling by mail to buying by mail; for to a logical 
mind it must appear that the merchant who will 
not pay a reasonable price for what he buys will 
not be content with a reasonable profit on what he 
sells. 

Curiously enough the market situation, from the 
viewpoints of both selling and buying, has brought 
about coédperation among producers, farmers prin- 
cipally, all over the country; and the merchants 
have in too many cases attempted to meet the situ- 
ation, not by codperation but by combination—an 
entirely different thing. Instead, for example, of 
coéperating to secure for their producer-customers 
the best possible prices for their produce, the mer- 
chants of a certain class agree to pay only so much 
for that produce. For example, in the average 
town where there are dozens of grocery stores the 
prices of eggs, butter etc. are the same at all stores, 
and the producer really has no alternative to sell- 
ing at that price but to ship to a distant market 
and entrust his fate to strangers. Even at that, 
most of them will declare they can do better in a 
distant city than they can do at home. 

Most local merchants know the foregoing facts, 
but the situation does not to them appear serious 
enough to merit attention of the kind that would 
improve it. From the viewpoint of the community 
builder, however, the situation is serious and it 
does merit the most careful consideration, espe- 
cially in times like the present when everything 
possible should be done to increase the output, re- 
duce transportation cost and congestion and lessen 
the loss from decay and injury in transit and mar- 
keting. 

There is hardly a community in which codperation 
among merchants would not improve the market 
for producers and at the same time Increase the 
sales and profits of the merchants; and when this 
is true it is the duty of the merchants to undertake 
that codperation without delay. Good sense, good 
citizenship, good business and sound patriotism de- 
mand such action; for without it serious injury is 
done to the producers and consumers as individuals 
as welF as to the community as a unit. No plan 
could be proposed that would suit the needs of 
every community, but there is enough of intelli- 
gence and initiative in every community to devise 
a plan to meet its requirements; tho there will be 
reason to doubt the existence of such intelligence 
and initiative until it is shown in the form of co- 
operation demanded under modern conditions. 











In the writer’s community this year a preserving company, recently 


organized, utilized many tons of bruised, scaly 
and otherwise inferior fruits and vegetables at 
prices profitable to the producers; whereas, 
without the demand from the local cannery, 
most of this produce would have been not 
only a loss to the producer; but it could not 
have as it has helped to increase the absolute 
supply of food in this time of shortage. Asa 
matter of fact the preserving plant gets a 
great deal of the finest produce, for many per- 
sons prefer selling their stuff out of hand for 
cash to taking the chance involved in shipping 
to a distant and uncertain market. 





THE BuripErs’ Class of St. Paul’s M. E. Church Sun- 
day school, Toledo, Ohio, has prepared special stationery 
for correspondence with members in the war service. The 
letterhead bears an American flag, the honor roll of mem- 
bers in the service, names of officers and name of the 
class and its teacher. Every week a round-robin letter 
is sent to soldier members and the letterheads are used 
hy individual members also. 


* * * 


THE SEVENTEEN Club, of North Bend, Wash., lately 
gave a library benefit which netted $50 for the library. 
The library is dependent upon membership dues and con- 
tributions of this sort. 

* + 


Mrs. WINNIE Braden, of Dallas, Polk County, Oregon, 
has demonstrated the fact that a woman with the requi- 
site amount of enthusiasm can make herself a potent 
factor in promoting the agricultural development of her 
community, her county and her State. Mrs. Braden is 
secretary of the Dallas Commercial Club, secretary of the 
Polk County Fair Association, and was superintendent 
of the agricultural pavilion at the State Fair this year. 
In November she was in Portland, Ore., helping to make 
the Land Show a success. Speaking of her agricultural 
activities, Mrs. Braden recently said: ‘‘My hobby is 
that our county fairs should be illustrated institutes. 
That is my ideal of a county fair. We are gradually 
developing that idea in my county. I am interested in 
these agricultural expositions for their value from an 
educational standpoint. The tendency of the exhibitor 
formerly was to bring to the fair only the largest and 
overgrown specimens of his garden and field. Now these 
éxhibits are confined chiefly to showing of vegetables and 
other crops of the sizes demanded by the market. I am 
interested in these agricultural shows for the further 
reason that they are of incalculable benefit to the State. 
For instance, last year we held a corn show in Polk 
County. As a result of our first effort in that direction, 
the acreage devoted to corn production in my county 
this year was increased fully 50 percent. We are going 
to hold the same kind of a show again next month.’’ 
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REALM 





OF THE RETAILER 





A few weeks ago the Realm had something to say 
about the new plant of the Frank Mall Lumber Co., at 
Aurora, Ill. This plant has a number of excellent 
points that we tried to describe, and at least one of 
these impressed one of our readers favorably. Perhaps 
it is not accurate to call it a point of excellence of the 
yard, for it has to do with the keeping of the yard. 
Soon after the story was printed the Realm received 
the following letter from Charles Harbaugh, president 
of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., of Highland 
Park, Il.: 

‘*T agree absolutely with Mr. Mall in what he had to 
say about the care of stock and keeping his yard in 
neat condition. I have always held that it was possible 
to keep the stock in good condition at all times, mak- 
ing every day clean up day instead of having period- 
ical times for cleaning up. It takes only a few minutes 
to rearrange a pile after selecting a few pieces for a 
customer. It is very little extra work to take care of 
the piling strips or lath that are used for piling when 
a man is loading his load or to pick up pieces of lath 
or other refuse that happens to be dropped in the alley. 
You can do it while you are passing by it and with 
practically no extra effort or labor. 

‘‘T have noticed some dealers when unloading lum- 
ber in order to get the stock out of the car quicker will 
pile it down in the driveway. This, I think, is making 
extra work, as just a little more effort will put the 
stock in its proper place and the job will be finished. 
It always seems to make extra work when a person 
starts a job and then leaves it to be finished at some 
other time. The satisfaction of having finished the 
job and having it out of the way, I think, pays one 
for the little extra work required. 

**T sometimes think that possibly our yard managers 
think I am a crank along that line, and I guess I am. 
I think, in fact I know, that stock sells better and for 
more money if properly taken care of, and the yard if 
kept in neat shape will appeal to certain trade in such 
a way that it will be easier to do business with them. 

‘*We are adopting a scheme to create rivalry among 
our yard managers. How well it will work remains to 
be seen. 

‘(We are going to start this year after the inven- 
tories are out of the way by sending the yard managers 
out together on a tour of inspection. They will each 
be provided with a score card, a copy of which we are 
inclosing. There will be twenty items to consider. 
Each item if found perfect will score five points; or less, 
if in their judgment the item does not show up as well 
as it might. We are putting them on their honor and 
want them to be free to show the manager where he 
might improve the appearance of his yard. 

‘*To stimulate their efforts and to show them that 
we are willing to spend a little money in order to make 
their yards show up as well as possible we are to give 
the yard manager who shows 100 percent $25, those 
80 to 90 percent $20, those 60 to 80 percent $15, and 
those showing 50 to 60 percent $10. We have told the 
yard managers that if this proves to be a success such 
inspections may be held twice a year. I am not so sure 
but that we may run in an inspection without notice 
once in a while just to see how well they keep their 
yards looking at other than inspection times.’’ 


An Exemplary Score Card 


Mr. Harbaugh inclosed, as he promised, a copy of the 
score card. It is made out so that the scores for the 
four yards, located at Fox Lake, Ingleside, St. Charles 
and Geneva, will be recorded in parallel columns. The 
twenty items to be included in making up each yard’s 
score are as follows: 


(1) Piling of stock; front of piles even and straight. 

(2) Neatness of stock; most attractive and salable manner. 

(3) Neatness of driveway; absence of refuse and lath in, 
around and under piles. 

(4) Sash and door and molding rooms; 
accessible arrangement. 

(5) Roofing and building paper and feed warehouse; neat- 
ness and arrangement. 

(6) Crooked and unsalable material worked up into salable 
stock and piled compactly. 

(7) Office; neatness of floor, 
rangement of catalogs and price lists. 
surplus stationery, books and records. 

(8) Barns. neatness, orderliness. 
and feed bins. 

(9) Horses, condition of ; manes trimmed, well groomed, 


neatness and most 


windows and stove. Ar- 
Desk drawers and 


Floors, harness rooms 


(10) Harness; clean, repairs, oiled, brass polished. 
Blankets. 

(11) Seales, condition of. 

(12) Wagons; repairs, clean. 

(13) Small tools; shovels, forks, wheelbarrows, coal 


chutes. In their proper places. 

(14) Sidetracks; coal and other material and refuse scat- 
tered along. 

(15) Broken lumber and other pieces cut into wood. 

(16) Driveways; free from lumber or other material piled 
in and along sides. 

(17) Piling of brick, tile, sewer pipe and fittings. 

(18) Coal sheds; driveway clean, scattered coal. 

(19) Posts; piling of, crooked and unsalable posts cut up 
for wood. 

(20) Last but not least, displaying of the American flag. 


At the bottom is the following explanation: 


PLease Note.—There are twenty different items or groups 
to~be covered in the contest for the best kept yard. Each 
item found perfect will be marked with five points and the 
twenty different items marked with five points will be a per- 
fect vard. In case any one item should fail to be perfect it 
will be marked with a number ranging from one to five; 
whatever, in the judgment of the contestants. will be con- 
sidered a fair marking for the item. This will give 
each one a fair chance to be 100 percent perfect and also to 
recelve the highest award. The inspection and marking of 
the different yards will be made by the yari(l managers who 
will all meet and inspect each yard together and arrive at 
the decisions themselves. 

Fhig contest is made in order to make each yard manager 





realize the importance of economy and the care of his stock 
and also that neatness and good order in the yard will be 
much more attractive to his trade and a greater satisfaction 
to himself than a carelessly kept yard and will certainly meet 
with greater approval by the owners. 

If the result of this contest proves satisfactory such con- 
tests will be held twice each year. This first one will follow 
immediately after the annual inventory, probably between 
Jan. 1 and 15. 


The question is: How many will show 100 percent? 


The Realm guesses that unless the judges are un- 
necessarily severe in passing judgment upon each other 
the chances are good that all the yards will score 100 
percent. With several weeks’ notice of the impending 
scrutiny and with their attention directed in this 
unique manner to the company’s earnestness the man- 
agers no doubt will make extra efforts to bring their 
plants up to standard. This will please the company, 
of course. The company’s object is to bring all the 
yards up to the highest possible point of order and 
appearance. 


Getting Down to Details to Get Results 


Mr. Harbaugh has the right idea in this matter. 
General exhortations are well enough, but to get down 
to details and to make an issue of the desired points 
is the way to get results. I suspect that more than 
one reader of the Realm has come home from a con- 
vention, looked around at his yard with dissatisfaction 
and has told himself he certainly would straighten 
things around and would institute a little system into 
the handling of the stock. This resolution made him 
feel good at the time, so he put off doing anything 
about it until a more convenient season. Not having 
reduced his resolution to a definite program he found 
it harder and harder to bring himself back to the sub- 
ject, and presently he gave up trying and drifted along 
just as he had done before. 

Mr. Harbaugh’s score card will give any one who 
has a feeble and latent desire to improve the appear- 
ance of his place a definite line of action along which 
to work. By taking his twenty points and checking the 
yard up by them conscientiously any manager can 
form some idea about his own standing in this matter 
of yard care. 

The Realm is glad Mr. Harbaugh has ealled atten- 
tion to the general subject of yard appearance. His 
action shows that at least one retail executive is 
thoroly enough convinced of the value of this thing to 
go to considerable expense and trouble to bring his 
own yards as nearly as possible to perfection. It may 
be that this subject is considered either too old-fash- 
ioned or too lacking in importanee to be worth econ- 
sidering. It is the fashion now to deal with other 
things, such as creative salesmanship, ddvertising, mar- 
ket finding, the so-called ‘‘business statesmanship,’’ 
and the like—with the big things that have to do with 
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the yard’s contact with the publie from the office end 
of the business. These are important. Without pay- 
ing some attention to them a retailer is making it more 
or less certain that his trade will dwindle, that he will 
lose his hold on the buying publie and that in time 
there will be taken from him even that trade which he 
hath. But those things that depend for their effective- 
ness upon afi accurate knowledge of the public mind 
and desires have to be developed slowly. It isn’t 
possible to be converted to merchandising on Monday 
afternoon at a quarter to 6 and to have the trade 
start off on a new and vastly augmented scale at 7 
o’clock Tuesday morning. In the meantime there is 
no reason why the retailer should overlook the helps 
to saving stock and pleasing the trade that can be 
managed out in the yard. While the office is struggling 
with the statesmanship of business the yard may as 
well be supplying a few talking points and saving a 
few pieces of lumber that the old carelessness would 
let go to waste. 


Order Influences Business Man 


Not every customer cares whether or not the yard 
is fixed up with its company dress on. Any one who 
has stayed around an office for half a day knows that 








the majority of the people who come in are carpenters 
or contractors intent on lumber and not on order, or 
rough and ready citizens with a healthy disregard for 
trifles like appearance written in the baggy knees of 
their pants and the smutch of coal dust behind their 
ears. They should worry about the dirt on the office 
floor or the tarnish on the harness brass or the cyclonic 
piling in the sash and door room. They like fo'ks who 
ain’t so stuck up, by gosh. But they don’t really 
object to a clean and orderly yard, just so you don’t 
get smart about the way they themselves look. And 
once in a while some one will come in who does object 
to disorder. Perhaps it is a farmer who has found 
that the profits he felt slipping away from him every 
year were oozing in the tools lost by careless handling 
or the grain improperly stored or the stock exposed 
needlessly in the winter time. He began changing this 
condition on his farm, and now he has a well grounded 
suspicion that other people suffer losses thru careless- 
ness and that he as a customer will have to bear part 
of that needless’loss in the shape of wider margins 
of profits added to the prices he must pay. He is apt 
to hunt up a careful dealer, other things being equal. 
More business men, including farmers who in these days 
must be better business men than we are sometimes 
ready to think, are influenced in their buying by the 
appearance of the retailing establishments where they 
trade. 

This does not make mention of the trading that 
is done or at least influenced by women. Women, the 
ungrateful creatures, are insisting on clambering 
down from the pedestals where the men folks have 
placed them. They begin to wonder if the men haven’t 
put them on the little pedestal for much the same 
reason that they check their overcoats and hats—so as 
not to have these useful and ornamental articles clut- 
tering around where they’re not wanted. So they are 
clambering down and are poking around into all sorts 
of scandalous places. One of them has even gotten 
into Congress! They are not content to sit on a 
cushion and sew a fine seam., They are insisting on 
having an important voice in determining all sorts of 
things, including the building of the houses in which 
they are to live. It is worth while to do a little or 
even a great deal to make the yard and the office at- 
tractive to them. It is a bad policy to allow the yard 
to get the reputation among the fair customers of 
being a place to which a woman doesn’t want to go. 
Some managers have found it to be very much worth 
while to install rest rooms for the country women when 
there is no public room of the kind in the town. At the 
least a manager can afford to have his yard look at- 
tractive, even if for no other purpose than to cater to 
his women customers. No matter how advanced women 
may become in such things as sociology they don’t get 
over an inborn aversion to dirt and disorder. 

Some dealers say that keeping a yard combed and 
brushed and powdered and on dress parade is an im- 
possible ideal. I don’t care a great deal, myself, for a 
yard where some fussy old maid of a yard foreman has 
a fit over a cement sack lying on the loading platform. 
There are times when it is impossible to keep every- 
thing looking as tho the yard had been modeled in wax 
and had lain undisturbed since the morning of its crea- 
tion. When business is brisk with cars coming in, sup- 
posing you’re lucky enough to get them, and with much 
stock going out there is certain to be an appreciable 
amount of disorder. No one but a hopelessly austere 
person objects to that. When, for instance, you’re 
engaged in a personal affray with a book agent or a 
road agent to save the six bits in your pocket we’ll 
pardon your disordered eyebrow and the finger marks 
on your collar. But there is a difference between tem- 
porary confusion that is unavoidable and the perma- 
nent kind that accumulates thru sheer lack of system. 
Mr. Harbaugh voices the opinion of many dealers when 
he says that men can be trained to clean up as they go 
along and that this cleaning up involves little if any 
extra labor. 1t’s largely a matter of training the men. 
Thev may not like it at first, and they may call you an 
old maid and other less innocuous names; but if it is 
part of their work and is taught to them as such it soon 
becomes routine and is done without any further fuss. 


A Unique Method to Secure Efficiency 


Dr. Ott, the genial retailer of Jefferson City, Mo., 
had some strong feelings about the appearance of his 
yard. He decided that to keep things going in the right 
way he’d have to take some definite and practical 
means. General fussing and calling down didn’t seem 
to work very well. The Doctor was a great fellow for 
unusual schemes, so he retired to his private office and 
evolved one to fit this particular need. He couldn’t 
very well fire a man for leaving a pile of lumber thrown 
down after he had picked out a few pieces. He 
couldn’t very well fine him and get away with it. 
That would look like a personal scheme to take part 
of the man’s wages away from him. So after much 
thinking the following scheme took form under the 
Doctor’s hands: He made a list of minor yard sins 
of which he wanted his men to repent. All these were 
described exactly so there couldn’t be any doubt about 
what they were. Then each man’s pay was increased 
by a dollar a week. For committing one of these errors 
he was fined 5 cents, but his fines never amounted to 
more than a dollar in any one week. If they really 
amounted to more those above twenty were ignored. 
All the fines were put into a pot, and at certain times 
every employee was given an equal share of the ac- 
cumulations. The man who made few mistakes and 
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who had contributed little to the pot got more than he 
put in. The man who had made many mistakes got 
less than he put in. This scheme was said by its in- 
ventor to work splendidly. The men took it in good 
part, and it was usual for the man who had broken 
over to report his own breach as soon as he remembered 
that he had committed it. Mr. Ott said the scheme was 
worth thousands of dollars a year to him in the saving 
of material, in the getting of greater value out of the 
men’s work without making them work any harder and 
in pleasing customers. 


Influences of the New Year 


If I have dates counted up correctly this article will 
appear in the first issue of 1918. The holiday season 
is over. It has been different in several aspects. In 











“They should worry about the dirt” 


the first place fewer gifts have been given and re- 
ceived. The soldiers and sailors got theirs, for giving 
tokens of remembrance to the boys in the service has 
helped everybody to express his feelings of patriot- 
ism and personal service as well as his affection for 
the individual boys. But the rest of us got less than 
usual. Some of us asked our families and friends to 
give us nothing. So there is less than the usual 
amount of material for the professional humorists to 
make their livings with. We are not struggling with 
ivory and platinum peanut shuckers or boxes of hemp 
and burdock cigars or Aunt Jerusha’s gift of a multi- 
colored cravat that would fill the mouth of a Bedouin 
with howls of joy. While in some places the would-be 
smart set saw the new year in with their usual alcoholic 
orgies even they were not able this year to disregard 
publie opinion as brazenly as usual. What sober peo- 
ple commonly shake their heads over but allow to pass 
without special censure was in this year of war a little 
too contrary to the national feeling of public obliga- 
tion and sober self control. We have the new year 
started. What it will bring to us as a nation or as 
individual business men is of course not yet apparent. 
Most of us feel that public affairs are for a time at 
least transcending politics and that the full strength 
of the country both military and civil is being utilized 
in a whole-hearted attempt to make our national as- 
pirations toward justice and freedom for the whole 
world prevail. An aroused public sentiment is ready to 
make short work of the politician who shall deviate 
from the line of public interest for the purpose of 
feathering his own nest. 


War Times Bring Opportunities for Service 


Times of war bring special opportunities. Every one 
is familiar with opportunities for service. Some busi- 
ness men, lumbermen among them, have been given the 
opportunity of serving the Government at Washington 
in the direction of those new governmental activities 
with which business men are more familiar than are the 
professional politicians. Thousands of young men are 
taking their chances in the army and navy. Those of 
us who are not accepted for fighting service because of 
age or disability or sex are asked to save more than 
usual and to invest in Liberty bonds, to save food and 
coal, to knit for the boys who are in the service and 
to do numerous other things. One of these ‘‘numerous 
other things,’’ that is of transcending importance and 
that appeals directly to us as business men, is keeping 
a firm hand upon the country’s business to prevent its 
running wild or being scared out of its natural and 
necessary functions. This is our big opportunity. It 
is worth our most careful study. Government agencies 
will send us-a certain amount of information from time 
to time, but for the most part we will have to depend 
upon our own initiative and common sense to tell us 
what to do. In fact no one program will work for 
the whole country, so it is up to us to get a good look 
at the desired goal and then to trim our sails accord- 
ingly. Life must go on much as usual; but it is every- 
body’s task to see that there is less waste of mate- 
tials and more efficiency of labor. We as lumbermen 
have few talking points left us to help sell buildings 
that are nothing but luxuries. But it isn’t easy to 
decide out of hand what are luxuries. Houses that are 
‘‘made to do’’ and that bring about sickness are 
sources of waste, not of saving. Buildings, such as stock 
barns and silos and hay barns, that will save feed, 
are demanded by an intelligent economy. There will 
still be plenty of avenues for profitable and public- 
Spirited trade left to us, and we will be responsible 
for the way in which we utilize them. 


For Pre-Convention Study 


This is the beginning of the year. Within a few 
days the conventions will begin. The season for mak- 
ing good resolutions comes at a time when these gen- 
eral conferences of retailers are at hand to help with 
new and usable information. It is a good thing to 
spend some of these days before the convention getting 
a notion of the business as a whole and picking out 
a few of the weak spots in our scheme of handling 
trade. It will be well to get away from the business 
for more than the couple of days at the convention. 
Some one remarked that it was good for Mr. Roosevelt 
to be out of office once in a while so that he could get 
away from public affairs a little. This person added 
that the colonel came back from every one of his 
strenuous vacations with some new knowledge of gov- 
ernment and its duties and opportunities. By getting 
away from it and having a little leisure in which he 
was not compelled to make administrative decisions 
every minute he was able to get government needs 
into perspective. It is good for us, too, to get a look 
at the business from a new angle, This is not always 
possible, and it is sardonic humor to tell the fellow 
who is half swamped with problems he can’t drop for 
a minute to be calm, back off and look things in the 
eye. That is to emulate the attitude of the butterfly 
on the fence toward the toad under the harrow. 

But we will be wasting a valuable opportunity if 
we let this season pass without getting out of the 
regular day-by-day routine enough to take stock of 
the new situation that is confronting us and to decide 
on some practical methods for meeting it. The meth- 
ods we decide upon will be the familiar merchandising 
methods that skilled sellers used before the war and 
that they will continue to use after the war. The 
present conditions will merely require that we use 
them in a little different way. After we decide upon 
the improvements we can make within the business it 
self to make it more efficient and more directly ser- 
viceable and after we make up our minds what line 
of lumber selling we can push to the greatest advan 
tage there will remain merely the putting into practice 
these proved selling methods. This will disappoint 
some enthusiastic persons. They will want to undergo 
some far reaching changes that depart entirely from 
the wisdom of the before-the-war period. They are 
like the Syrian general whom the prophet told to dip 
himself in Jordan to be cleansed of his leprosy and 
who turned away in a rage because the prophet had 
not done some tremendous miracle. But Naaman’s 
servants were in this instance wiser than he, and they 
said to him: ‘‘If the prophet had bid thee do some 
great thing wouldst thou not have done it? How 
much rather then when he saith to thee, ‘Wash and 
be eclean’?’’ 

Among the simple and effective things that common 
sense is telling us to do is this matter Mr. Harbaugh 
is promoting in his yards. It is a saving of stock and 
a pleasing of certain classes of customers at slight ex- 
pense. It can be put into practice without additional 
investment, and a large number of lumbermen add 
their testimony to his to the effect that it is practical 
and valuab'e. Mr. ffarbaugh has worked out an ef 
fective method of accomplishing his desired ends. 
John N. Willys, president of the Willys-Overland Co., 
makes this statement: ‘Dollar for dollar the bring- 
ing intimately together of all the forces of a market- 
ing organization is the cheapest way to put every man 
on his job.’’ 

Reform of Credits and Collections 


This is but one of the commonly overlooked reforms 
that will help us make 1918 a good business year. 
Every man can think of a good many others. For 
instance, there is that matter of credits. We will 
have the old specter of long credits and hard collec- 





Storm-Proof 
Pigs Are Scarce! 


And every Spring they get scarcer, because 
cold, wet and exposure kill off enough young 
pigs every year to fill the packing houses if 
they had grown to maturity. 


Warm, dry, light hoghouses are absolutely 
essential to profitable pig production—other- 
wise there will be heavy losses from disease 
and hardship suffered in inclement weather. 


Why sacrifice valuable pigs to the weather 
when so little money will buy strong, dur- 
able, economical Southern Pine or other good 
lumber sufficient to provide adequate shelter? 
One pig saved from death due to exposure 
will more than pay for a good portable hog- 
house! 


Stop attending pig funerals and come in and 
get the lumber that will save many future 
generations of pigs. 


DO IT NOW—and save your bacon! 


We have plans for hoghouses too, from which 
you can select and build the type you pre- 
fer—they’re free. 


The M. Brown Co. 
Lumber and Millwork 
Wapakoneta, - - -- - Ohio 











A RETAILER’S POINTED, EFFECTIVE APPRAT, 


tions with us this year as persistently as in any past 
year. This afternoon I happened to pick up a book 
on business that was written a good many years ago. 
In it I saw a discussion about this very matter. Sev- 
eral men were talking about collections. Each told 
his own experience about sending statements and start- 
ing suits. They had learned quite a bit of shrewdness 
in dealing with people reluctant to pay their just 
debts. But I noticed that not one of these men had 
anything to say about preparing for collections before 
the customer got the credit. Each man took it for 
granted that any person who asked for it would get 
credit unless he was an old and hopeless offender. 
The wastefulness of this method is apparent to any 
one who has given the matter a thought, unless he has 
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“Or bores of hemp and burdock cigars” 


long practiced the giving of unlimited credit and has 
convinced himself that there is no help for it. The 
dealer who gives credit to all askers thereby trains 
his customers to be lax in paying their bills. It is not 
wholly their fault nor is it wholly his. Human nature 
finds it easy to let the memory of such obligations 
grow dim, and very presently the recollection of them 
is so nearly obliterated that an attempt to collect them 
is little less than a personal insult. Then begins a 
strange and distressing process. The debtor does not 
for a moment deny his obligation. But he is beset 
with curious feelings. He feels that paying for a 
thing so long after it has been purchased is in some 
oceult way getting his money under false pretenses. 
The unpleasantness of making payment turns to re- 
sentment against the dealer; and along with it all is 
an impish desire to give the dealer a run for his money. 

It is hard to see that these things are a legitimate 
part of business. If they could be checked at the be- 
ginning a great deal of bad feeling could be avoided, 
and few if any sales would be lost thru resentment 
about the making of preliminary arrangements for 
settlement. People can get used to a good and clear- 
cut way of doing business as easily as they can get 
used to a slovenly way. It isn’t necessary that busi- 
ness be reduced to a cash basis. Whether lumber sells 
for cash or not has to be determined by local econdi- 
tions. But if it is to be sold on credit this can still 
be managed in such a way that customers will not be 
offended at the definiteness of the terms and without 
making those terms any less definite. The old system 


-of entering the account on the books with no under- 


standing except the vague one that it will be paid some 
time puts all the burden of collection upon the dealer. 
If, on the other hand, an understanding is had about 
the time payment is to be made and that agreement 
is embodied in a written statement that in form and 
effect is a promissory note bearing no interest if paid 
within thirty days or three months or other agreed 
time but that does bear 7 or 8 percent from date of 
sale if not paid when due this will place the burden 
on the customer, where it belongs. This system is 
workable, for it has been used with great success. 
It will not be easy to introduce, especially if the cus- 
tomers have long been accustomed to the slipshod 
methods of indefinite credits. It will have to be man- 
aged with care, with honest statements of the mutual 
advantages arising from it and with repeated explana- 
tions. A dealer may advertise this change of policy 
in every issue of the local daily paper for a year and 
find customers coming in at the end of that time who 
have never heard of such a thing. He will need to 
codperate with the other lumber retailers of his town 
to get them to install the same system. There are a 
number of things that have to be taken into considera- 
tion. ; 

But these practical points have already been dis- 
cussed in the Realm in previous issues. All I want 
to do at this time is to mention this matter of credits 
and collections because it is one of the homely and 
immediately practical subjects that belong with Mr. 
Harbaugh’s project to improve the appearance of his 
yards. The Realm hopes Mr. Harbaugh will give us 
the results of his projected survey. 





Recorps kept at the New York State College of For- 
estry, at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., show that 
ninety under-graduates, forty-eight alumnae and five 
members of the faculty are with the colors. Dean Hugh 
P. Baker is a captain of infantry in the regular army, 
and Professor Reuben P. Pritchard is a first lieutenant 
in field artillery. 
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SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE MILLS HAVE “MADE GOOD” 





How Manufacturers Have Supplied Lumber for Ship 
Building—Record Beats Their Pledges 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 1.—The following state- 
ment, prepared from the records of the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau, will form the basis of a detailed ex- 
planation of what the lumbermen affiliated with that 
bureau have done toward supplying ship timbers under 
the pledges given to the Federal Shipping | Board and 
the Emergency Flect Corporation which will be made 
before the Senate committee on commerce by F. L. 
Sanford: 


The original order of the shipping board for yellow pine 
ship timbers called for a total of 58,180,053 feet for fifty 
ships. The present requirements call for 382,852,500 feet for 
250 ships, an‘increase of approximately 700 percent. ; 

On Sept. 10 last a committee of the Southern Pine Hiner 
vency Bureau was requested to furnish 150 schedules in addi 
tion to the 100 theretofore pledged. The following day the 
committee submitted to Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, then 
general manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, a 
proposition to furnish 100 of these additional schedules by 
July 30, 1918, together with the 100 schedules placed with 
yellow pine mills prior to that date, and to deliver the timbers 
for the fifty remaining schedules by Dec. 31, 1918. 

The balance still unshipped for the first 100 schedules 
ordered and the first 100 additional schedules promised by 
July 30 is approximately 175,000,000 feet, or 966,000 feet 
for each working day. Yellow pine mills now are shipping 
daily 1,280,000 feet of ship stuff, or upward of 300,000 feet 
more than required to keep their promise and complete deliv 
erles on 200 schedules by July 30. d 

On Sept. 10, when the lumbermen agreed to deliver 100 
additional ship schedules, yellow pine mills were shipping 
approximately, 650,000 feet of ship timbers daily. The daily 
shipments now are more than twice that quantity. 

The mills today are actually shipping approximately 33 
percent more timbers daily than required to keep their pledge 
made to and accepted by Admiral Capps. 

The original ship schedule called for 280 flitch timbers, 
averaging 26 inches in width, a total of 58,240 feet, Now 
570 flitches are required for each schedule, 24 to 34 inches in 
width and averaging 28.55 inches, a total of 122,016 feet per 
schedule, 

Originally 14,000 pieces of flitch timbers were required 
for the fifty ships contemplated. Now the Emergency leet 
Corporation wants a total of 142,800 flitches 24 inches and 
wider. 

The original schedule called for 1,123,959 feet of lumber 
and timbers for each ship. After it had been changed twenty 
two times the schedule now calls for 1,531,410 feet. 





While making this record, the southern pine mills 
have had to struggle with delays caused by the shortage 
of freight cars, and especially by many changes in the 
plans and specifications of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion for the Government wooden ships. These changes 
have numbered literally dozens and seores and hundreds. 

Within the last few days, it is stated, while the ship 
building investigation was proceeding and southern pine 
lumbermen were being charged with responsibility for 
delay in the wooden ship building program, additional 
changes in specifications for materials have been ordered. 
The latest notice of this character was received on Christ- 
mas eve. 

Officials are understood to admit that they were misin- 
formed as to the job done by the southern pine men, 
and some of them are reported to be prepared to correct 
the impression that has gone abroad. 


Among the great difficulties the southern pine men 
have had to overcome in earrying out their contract with 
the Government, it is stated, is the construction of many 
miles of railroads into the woods in order to get at the 
big timber needed for wooden ships. Much additional 
equipment has had to be purchased by the mills. One 
concern, it is understood, has expended $60,000 in pre- 
paratory work of this sort. When this concern gets its 
tracks extended as would not otherwise be necessary for 
years, it is said, but for the Government contract for 
ship timber, it will be in a position to furnish the lum- 
ber required for a Government ship complete each month. 


The impression has been created that the southern lum- 
bermen raised their price for Government ship lumber 
from $35 to $50 a thousand feet. It is explained that 
some independent mills not affiliated with the Southern 
Pine Association asked this higher price of the Fleet 
Corporation, but their proposition was rejected. The 
prices actually received by the Southern Pine Bureau 
mills for Government ship lumber have been considerably 
less than $50 and much below the prices being received 
for commercial business of the same general character. 


Both yellow pine and Douglas fir lumbermen will be 
pleased to note that Rear Admiral Samuel Bowles, retired, 
of the Federal Shipping Board has withdrawn publicly 
before the Senate committee his declaration that the 
wooden ship program is a flat failure. 

Admiral Bowles informed the committee, when re- 
called to the stand, that he did not mean to be understood 
as saying that the wooden ship plan is a failure. 

General Manager Piez has informed yellow pine lum- 
bermen here, after having been advised as to what the 
mills really are doing, that he never would have made the 
statements he made before the Senate committee had he 
known the facts. He had taken the word of others for 
conditions without having had an opportunity to ascertain 
the’ facts for himself. ; Ecce 

In this connection, Chairman Hurley of the shipping 
board, who also told the committee that the lumbermen 
had ‘‘fallen down,’’ has revised his opinion and an- 
nounced emphatically that he favors the construction of 
wooden ships and proposes to keep right on building them. 





Mr. Hurley also declared that he is the responsible 
manager of the ship building program and favors wooden 
ships and will build them regardless of what anybody 
else may say. 


~ 
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MUCH EXPECTED FROM RAILROAD CONTROL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 31.—The Committee on Pub- 
lic Information has made public the following: 

Under authority of the President the electric power pro- 
duced, imported and distributed by the Niagara Falls Power 
Co., the Hydraulic Power Co. of Niagara Falls and the Cliff 
Electrical Distributing Co. was today requisitioned by the 
Government. This step was taken to assure the adequate 
supply of electric power for the establishments engaged in 
war work at Niagara Falls and Buffalo. 

This brief announcement is regarded as highly signifi- 
cant, following as it does closely on the heels of the 
action of the President in taking over the railroads of 
the country and their affiliated water carriers. 

It means, first, that the actual war needs of the Gov- 
crnment must be taken care of ahead of everything else. 
In the second place, it means emphatically that in every 
specific instance where private greed may be interfering 
with Uncle Sam’s business in preparing to strike the final 
blow at Prussian militarism the President will apply the 
remedy which Congress has placed in his hands. 

The commandeering of the transportation system of 
the country, of course, was not the first exercise of this 
power by Mr. Wilson, altho it was by far the most 
sweeping. Ahead of it had come the commandeering of 
ships on the ways and finished, the virtual commandeer- 
ing of all yellow pine and Douglas fir ship timbers and 
the requisitioning of the entire output of many plants 
manufacturing supplies required for the suecessful con- 
duet of the war. 

President Wilson has no intention of running amuck 
with the great power which Congress has placed in his 
hands. But he has passed the time when he will hesitate 
to use it when convinced that the welfare of the nation 
requires its exercise for the period of the war. 

It hecomes more and more apparent that the less essen- 
tial industries must be curtailed from time to time, if for 
no other reason on account of the fuel problem. For ex- 
ample, Fuel Administrator Garfield informs the corre- 
spondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that unless the 
coal situation in New England can be immediately re- 
lieved some large plants which are turning out very im- 
portant war supplies must close down. The coal is in 
sight, but rolling stock and ocean-going tugs to move 
barges are not available. New England requires approxi 
mately 2,000,000 tons of coal a month. That means an 
enormous transportation equipment, which must be kept 
constantly in motion if the need is to be met. 

Approximately the same quantity of coal is required in 
the Northwest every month. That the operation of the 
railroads actually as a single unit will be of material as 
sistance in solving the transportation problem is a cer 
tainty. 

Passenger traffic will be reduced to a minimum, and 
that in the near future, in order to clear up present con- 
gestion. After it is cleared up more liberal use of pas 
senger equipment will be permitted, but never again will 
it approximate its present volume so long as the war 
lasts. 

In some instances the plan is to turn entire railway sys- 
tems into freight carriers. This would work wonders, it 
is believed, in clearing away freight congestion and 
keeping the essential war supplies, foodstuffs and other 
necessaries moving constantly. Under such an arrange- 
ment the Baltimore & Ohio road might be utilized for 
passenger traffic alone and the Pennsylvania for freight, 
or vice versa. In any event, passenger trains will be- 
come fewer almost immediately and the number will be 
further reduced wherever that is found practicable. 

It can be said in this connection that Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, as director general of railroads, pro- 
poses to ‘‘direct’’ the transportation of the country. 
There will be a speedy end of the indiscriminate use of 
priority orders by various departments of the Govern- 
ment, All priorities will’ be centralized and close tab 
kept on them. This will not apply, of course, on what 
may be termed ‘‘local’’ shipments. For example, the 
camp quartermaster at a southern training camp may be 
greatly in need of certain supplies. He will still be able 
to get a preferential movement of them, within certain 
limits, on his own order. 

At the Interstate Commerce Commission it was stated 
that there has been a great deal of looseness in connee- 
tion with the issuance of quartermasters’ priority orders. 
In some instances quartermaster officers have left them 
with railroad freight agents in blank, and the latter have 
seen to it that their favorite shippers have been able to 
move their products in considerable volume on thése or- 
ders, This practice will stop in the immediate future, if, 
indeed, it has not been stopped already. 

Mr. McAdoo has announced that one of his mottoes is 
to ‘Please the people.’’ This can hardly be taken liter- 
ally, but it is nevertheless true that the director general 
of railroads wishes to please the shippers of the country, 
not to mention the consumers of shipped commodities, in- 
sofar as it may be possible to do so. But he will find it 
necessary oftentimes to displease shippers and consumers 
as well as the new transportation system gets into its 
stride. 

It is a bit refreshing to hear the direetor general say 


he purposes to please the people, when it is reealled that 


some of our transportation magnates in the past have 
heen quoted as saying something that sounds much like 
‘*The people be damned.’’ 

It is too early yet to say much about the operation of 
the United States Railway System. Up to date, however, 
there have been no evidences of a disarrangement of 
transportation because of the transition. In fact, the 


change came without a ripple that was noticeable. No 
horns were blown here and there was no ceremony at noon 
last Friday when Mr. McAdoo assumed the reins and be- 
came the actual dictator of transportation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury showed excellent judg- 
ment when he took over bodily the Railroads’ War 
Board and called its members his cabinet. These men 
have given close study to the transportation problem. 
They know its limitations, its weak spots and its strong 
points. They know the railroads of the country in a 
physical and practical sense, which necessarily can not 
be said of Mr. MeAdoo. The latter is a man of clear 
vision and quick, sound judgment, however, and is ex- 
pected to make good in great shape on his new job, and 
to hold down his cabinet portfolio besides. It will mean 
something to have the transportation dictator a member 
of the cabinet and at all times very close to President 
Wilson. 

The members of the Railroads’ War Board, having 
made a close study of the transportation problem, and 
knowing in advance what is needed to cure some of its 
major ills, are in position to render most effective aid 
at the outset. What they can do now under Mr. McAdoo 
was not possible so long as the various roads remained in 
private ownership with their own officials and a thou- 
sand and one individual differences in management, ac- 
counting ete. 

There will be no room in the new scheme for compe- 
tition or for corporate jealousy and selfishness. Every 
link in the transportation chain will be called upon to 
do its bit, and every road, large or small, will be as- 
sured of a square deal. Instead of fighting water car- 
riers which in normal times compete with them, the vari- 
ous railroads will be found coéperating with all water 
transportation companies that are in position to render 
the public valuable service in transporting heavy traf- 
fic, thus promoting the general efficiency of the trans- 
portation facilities of the nation. 

Where Mr. McAdoo finds a fester on the transporta- 
tion, he ean be depended upon to apply a remedy—to 
use the knife if need be—and to apply it with vigor. 

In Germany quite frequently no passenger trains move 
for days when large bodies of troops or enormous vol- 
umes of war supplies are in transit. The United States 
may find itself in the same position. But shipments will 
be timed to reach tidewater and embarkation ports when 
ships are ready to receive the materials or men, as the 
case may be, thus avoiding unnecessary congestion. 
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ASKS APPROPRIATION FOR HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—Chairman Hurley and 
other members of the United States Shipping Board, 
fully alive to the necessity of providing adequate housing 
facilities for workers in ship yards in order to expedite 
the building of ships to beat the German U-boat and 
keep our army and those of our allies supplied, have 


asked Congress for ati appropriation of $35,000,000 for 
housing construction. 


In a letter addressed to Senator Fletcher of Florida, 
chairman of the committee on commerce of the Senate, 
Chairman Hurley points out that it will be necessary to 
expend this sum of money to provide for the workmen 
who are employed at ship yards now and those who must 
he employed hereafter. 

At present approximately 150,000 men are engaged 
in ship building for the shipping board. It is the hope 
of Mr. Hurley and his associates that this number can 
he inereased by at least 200,000 men by spring. They 
ultimately would like to see a half million men engaged 
on this vitally important work. 


A dozen small cities must be built to house the work- 
ers. 


In his letter, Mr. Hurley says: 


In November I appointed Mr. J. Rogers Flannery to see 
what could be done to help the housing troubles at the ship 
yards. The demand for immediate action became so ap- 
parent when the situation was thoro:y investigated that the 
shipping board decided to start construction at once at the 
most critical points. 

Hlog Island will be the largest operation and $10,000,000 
has been set aside for the erection of thousands of houses 
in the vicinity of the Hog Island ship yard. Bristol, Pa., has 
also been assisted and a large community site is being con 
structed, 

Sparrow’s Point, Md., has been in need of housing facilities 
and the shipping board is helping the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation (Ltd.) to purchase about 400 5- and 6-room 
brick houses to care for the ship yard employees. Baltimore, 
which is about ten miles from the ship yards, is co- 
operating with the United States Shipping Board to the 
fullest extent and is giving invaluable assistance in helping 
to place the ship yard employees in homes, rooms and apart 
ments. 

Chester, Pa., Wilmington, Del.. Newport News, Va., New 
burgh, N. Y., and many other ship building points are being 
investigated and plans are under consideration for alleviat 
ing the housing situation. 

We are treating the housing proposition from a very broad 
viewpoint, and in all cases where community sites are being 
planned, are providing all the social, moral and _ artistic 
features that will add to the social, moral and physical well 
being of the ship building employees who will live in these 
communities. While protecting the investment of the Gov 
ernment, we are also adjusting the rents, purchase terms etc. 
on such a basis that they will be within normal reach of the 
men who will occupy the houses. * * * 

About $35,000,000 will be required to carry out the con 
templated housing program of the United States Shipping 
Board, A very considerable amount will also be required by 
the army and the navy. A bill is being prepared by the 
housing committee of the Council of National Defense, and 
I hope that it will be favorably acted upon by Congress, pro 
viding finances for the necessary housing. Housing facilitie 
must be obtained for the large army of labor that must live 
where the Government’s operations are being conducted on 
such an enormous scale, and should be codrdinated and stand 
= in one commission for all branches of the Govern 
ment. : 


Rear Admiral Samuel Bowles, retired, strongly sug 
gested to the Senate committee the desirability of em 


powering the shipping board to commandeer land adja 
cent. to ship yards and.to requisition. cottages in summe: 


and winter colonies for housing purposes. It is not 


desired to hold these houses permanently, but to contro! 
their leases and rates of rent. 

The plan is to have the $35,000,000 bill which Senator 
Fletcher will introduce to provide housing include the 
desired authority to commandeer existing cottages. 
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The commandeering of land within a given radius of 
ship yard is desired primarily to prevent outside inter- 
ference and profiteering at the expense of workingmen. 

Admiral Bowles suggested that the authority go to the 
extent of empowering the shipping board virtually to 
requisition trolley lines and ferries during certain hours 
of the day in order to insure their free use by ship yard 
employes. 





WARNS AGAINST DRASTIC ECONOMIC POLICY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—A neutral diplomat 
here who has made a close study of all developments 
of the war, and more especially economic changes, is ap- 
prehensive lest the ‘‘economie war after the war’’ which 
has been proposed by some allied statesmen and which 
was the subject of a conference more than a year ago in 
Paris, may, if carried into effect, be the cause of driving 
Switzerland, Holland and the three Scandinavian nations 
into the economic camp of Germany and the Central 
Powers. Discussing this matter, he said: 


The Allies and the United States must not overlook the 
fact that measures restricting the trade of neutral countries 
contiguous to Germany must terminate with the present war, 
or such countries will be driven into the German economic 
camp as their only recourse. The proposed economic warfare 
overlooked one highly important fact, which had not devel- 
oped, however, when it was proposed. That fact is the flat, 
uncompromising refusal of Russia to participate in any such 
arrangement. 

The following proposition appeals to me as being a fair 
and reasonable one: If peace is concluded and the allied 
markets, including those of the United States, are denied 
to Germany, such prohibitions will not be absolute or really 
effective unless access to the same markets is denied also to 
countries bordering on Germany and Austro-Hungary. If 
the border nations should be excluded their very existence 
would depend upon their concluding economic arrangements 
with the Central Powers and Russia. It is extremely difficult 
to say what such a new world alignment, with all central 
neal ore Europe lined up against western Europe, would 
ead to. 

So many illogical things have been done in this war that 
it is not surprising that the neutral countries and their Gov- 
ernments already are giving profound study to this possible 
situation, considering the measures that it may be necessary 
for them to take in defense of their own economic survival. 

They all hope, however, that the impracticability of what 
the Allies propose will be realized before such a warfare is 
inaugurated, for the situation which would be created by it 
could not be long endured by either side and unless aban- 
doned it would certainly be the direct cause of a renewal of 
the war, with possibly a very different grouping of nations 
from that which now exists. 





MATERIALS NECESSARY FOR ONE AIRPLANE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 31.—The following figures 
have been received from the signal corps, aviation see- 
tion, of the materials necessary for a single airplane of 
the more simple type, and exclusive of all the materials 
necessary for the engine: 


OUR or Eo oe te 4,326 Dope, gallons......... no 
NUE 6 ce1eieJp:c5 6s law -0 la 3,37 Aluminum, pounds... . 65 
Steel stampings....... 921 Rubber, feet.......... 34 
RIED 6 coo 9006 6 :0:6'0 798 Linen, square yards... 201 
TarMbuckles: ..... 6.2. 246 Spruce, feet.......... 244 
Veneer, square feet... . 57 ARO LGC 5:56 wc8t-4s 58 
eee 3,262 CG” Se 3 

Varnish, gallons...... 11 Mickory, (ect ....5. 00655 14 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS BUSH TERMINALS 
IN NEW YORK 


. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 31.—The War Department 
today authorized the following announcement: 

The War Department, thru the acting quartermaster 
general, today requisitioned the Bush Terminal piers and 
warehouses in New York City. These terminal facilities 
will pass immediately under the control of the War De- 
partment in accordance with telegraphic notice to Irving 
T. Bush. Of the piers and warehouses available on the 
Atlantic seaboard the Bush piers are regarded as the best 
for the purposes of the War Department. 

The Bush Terminal facilities are generally recognized 
as the most up-to-date in New York harbor. While taken 
over primarily for the overseas business of the War De- 
partment, they will serve largely the needs of our Allies 
as well us ourselves. 

President Wilson and his advisers have definitely em- 
barked upon a program of assuming control of necessary 
agencies. The taking over of the railroads really in- 
cluded the Bush Terminal and its requisition for War 
Department use primarily followed conferences between 
Secretary of War Baker, Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
and Director General McAdoo. 

Many similar steps may be expected as the war pro- 
gresses, 





ORDERS TO INSURE ADEQUATE SUPPLY 
OF COAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 31—The United States Fuel 
Administration issued orders today designed to insure an 
adequate supply of coal for camps and cantonments where 
troops are training for service abroad. Coal concerns 
under contract to supply these camps were notified that 
no excuse will be accepted for failure to keep supplies of 
fuel Moving in sufficient quantities to keep the soldiers 
comfortable. 

This telegram was addressed to coal operators who 
have contracts to supply army camps and posts: 

Please take dll necessary immediate steps to insure coal 
to supply camps under your jurisdiction. The health and 
lives of the soldiers demand priority over all other ship- 
ments except railroad fuel. If a priority car supply order 
is necessary, advise details. The country will accept no 


excuse for failure to keep the troops supplied. We ask 
of you and offer codperation to this end. 





SOUTHERN CONCERN LIQUIDATES 
An announcement has been received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN advising that the J. A. Bel Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), of Lake Charles, La., has been liquidated. The 
business has been taken over by J. A. Bel, who will con- 
tinue it in his name and under the same management. 





Iv HAs been suggested in England that munition fac- 
tories be utilized after the war in turning out standard 
houses to relieve the housing shortage. 








Lumber Transportation 








GOVERNMENT DIRECTION OF RAILROADS STARTS 


Plans Are Being Laid to Utilize Southern Ports More— 
First Measures Taken to Relieve Congestion 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Dee. 31.—Definite steps were taken 
today looking to the diversion of large quantities of 
freight to south Atlantic and Gulf ports for export to 
allied countries. 

A special board, consisting of Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals, acting quartermaster general of the army; 
Rear Admiral William Strother Smith, Navy Depart- 
ment; KE, F. Carey, Shipping Board; Edward Chambers, 
Food Administration, and Dr. Harry A. Garfield, Fuel 
Administration, was named to visit southern ports and 
make recommendations as to handling a larger volume of 
traffic of various kinds thru them. 

This suggestion was first made months ago. It has 
been discussed many times since, but little definite 
progress has been made. The special board will make its 
investigation at the earliest practicable date, and in the 
not distant future it may be expected that the southern 
ports, where little, if any congestion, is now reported, will 
be utilized to the greatest possible advantage in starting 
war supplies, more especially foodstuffs and the South’s 
own products, for various ports ‘‘ Over there.’’ 

The original plan was to ship principally foodstuffs 
from the great producing regions and central western 
markets to New Orleans, Galveston, Jacksonville, Savan- 
nah and other southern ports, thus relieving the railroads 
north of the Ohio River for the.movement of war muni- 
tions and other necessary supplies and reducing con- 
gestion at New York and other large northern ports. 

It is realized that there will be some limitations to 
the switching of food trains to southern ports. The great 
ports thru which grain and other staple foodstuffs here- 
tofore have been shipped have enormous warehouse and 
storage capacity. This is not true of many southern 
ports. The plans of the Government will take this situa- 
tion into account and will utilize the big elevators from, 
say, Baltimore northward, to capacity, but avoid conges- 
tion at those ports, sending the surplus elsewhere for 
export. The plan contemplates the immediate loading of 
this stuff where storage facilities are not available at 
southern ports, rather than the construction of large ele- 
vators and storage warehouses which, at most, can serve 
only temporarily. 

The appointment of this special board was announced 
following a conference in the office of Director General 
McAdoo. ‘Today Mr. MeAdoo conferred with the Rail- 
roads’ War Board, which later was disbanded on its own 
suggestion; with Chairman Hurley of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board, Secretary of War Baker, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the fuel adminis- 
trator, and other high officials. 

Mr. McAdoo made it clear that what he wants is to get 
a maximum of efficiency out of the transportation facili- 
ties of the country. He has no axes to grind and no pet 
theories to try out. There is a lot about the railroad 
business with which he is not familiar, but he is thinking 
on straight lines and fully resolved to exercise the great 
power placed in his hands by the President’s order to get 
results in the way of moving traffic. 

The members of the Railroads’ War Board—Fairfax 
Harrison, Howard Elliott, Hale Holden, Julius Krutt- 
schnitt and Samuel Rea—tendered their resignation as a 
body to Mr. McAdoo today, stating their conviction that 
they can be of largest aid to the director general of rail- 
roads by bringing to a close the organized work of the 
board and giving closer attention to the railway sys- 
tems for which they are individually responsible ‘‘at this 
moment of supreme effort.’’ 

In accepting the resignation of the five big railroad 
men, Mr. MeAdoo announced that he purposed to reap- 
point one of them as a member of his advisory commit- 
tee. He named Hale Holden of the Burlington system, 
and asked him to take over until further order the vari- 
ous subcommittees of the American Railway Association’s 
special committee on national defense ‘‘and the accumu- 
lated information and records of your eight months’ 
study of the problem of coérdinating the railroads of the 
United States.’’ 

In concluding his letter accepting the resignations of 
the members of the war board, Mr. McAdoo said: ‘‘T 
wish to express my admiration of the fidelity and effec- 
tiveness of your earnest and unselfish application to this 
great public problem.’’ 

Mr. McAdoo’s advisory board consists of the follow- 
ing men: John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the 
currency and years ago connected with southern rail- 
roads; Hale Holden, Henry Walters, Edward Chambers 
and Walker D. Hines. 

Following his conferences with high Government offi- 
cials today, Mr. McAdoo took steps to relieve the existing 
coal shortage in New England and in and around New 
York City. The 1,500 carloads of coal on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad tracks between Harrisburg and New 
York, which had been in a jam, started moving north- 
ward today. Most of this will be run thru to New Eng- 
Jand munitions plants. 

Chairman Hurley on behalf of the shipping board 
agreed to release temporarily for the transportation of 
coal nine steamers with a total tonnage of 45,000 tons. 
They will be utilized in transporting coal from tidewater 
to New York and New England points. 

An order was issued today to all eastern trunk lines 
to clear up any congestion on their tracks, and suggesting 
available methods of relief. The roads were authorized 
to disregard existing priority orders to the extent neces- 
sary to clear up a serious congestion, keeping in mind the 
vital necessity for moving food and fuel. 


The order instructed the railroads to embargo any 
consignee of freight who does not release cars promptly 
on arrival, and so far as possible to eliminate passenger 
trains which interfere with furnishing necessary freight 
service. 

The carriers are instructed to keep in close touch 
with connecting lines and afford help to each other in 
any way possible in furthering the movement of traffic, 
to change routing, short haul freight and make mutual 
arrangements that will expedite the movement of traflic. 

This order was issued by A. H. Smith, Mr. McAdoo’s 
chief assistant and a practical railroad man. Mr. Smith, 
with offices in New York, will be charged with all mat- 
ters relating to the operation of the railroads within 
official Classification territory, and also the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Virginian railways. His 
orders to carriers in all this territory will be issued by 
authority of Mr. McAdoo. 

Matters relating to the distribution of cars in freight 
service will continue under existing law and subject to 
further direction by the director general, under super- 
vision of the committee on car service of the American 
Railway Association, which has worked out a thoro system 
of keeping track of cars. 





SEEK COOPERATION TO DEVELOP WATERWAYS 


CINCINNATI, Orr10, Jan. 2.-—Lumbermen of Cincinnati, and 
especially those associated with the Chamber of Commerce, 
are in receipt of a communication requesting their codpera- 
tion in the general movement to secure relief for the rail 
roads thru a greater use of waterways for transportation 
purposes. The aim is an expansion of existing boat lines, 
the establishment of new lines, the maintenance of regular 
schedules, and the collection of statistics on river facilities 
and on trade necessities for the purpose of making the ut 
most use of them to the end desired. The movenient has 
been given impetus by Col. Lansing H. Beach, of the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. A., who has been designated agent for 
the Ohio River and its tributaries, of the committee on in 
land water transportation, Council of National Defense, and 
he has been directly commissioned to bring about codpera 
tion of shippers in securing facilities for freight movement 
by water to relieve car congestion on the railroads, In 
a letter to the Chamber of Commerce, copies of which are 
being put in the hands of every member of the association 
at all interested in transportation conditions, Colonel Beach 
Says: 

In view of present railway congestion it is not improbable 
that existing boat lines upon the Ohio River and its tribu 
taries will be expanded; that other transportation lines will 
be established upon the rivers for handling freight, and that 
ample financial backing will be forthcoming to enable them 
to provide efficient service and maintain regular schedules. 

Commercial bodies can be of vast assistance in this matter 
by giving information concerning probable shippers, and_ it 
will be appreciated, therefore, if you will furnish this office 
a list of names and addresses of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
ete. This office then will communicate with them and fur 
nish blanks upon which to indicate the class and quantity of 
freight, if any, which they can advantageously ship by water, 
so as to have data available for the benefit and assistance of 
the water carriers, 

The release of freight cars and locomotives for moving 
commodities between points not reached by navigable waters 
will be a distinct gain to business and-a benefit to this en 
tire section of the country. 


Not only has the traffic bureau of the Chamber of Com 
merce furnished Colonel Beach with the names of shippers, 
but it has written special appeals to its members for fullest 
cobperation with the engineer corps. There was a time 
when the freight moving over the Ohio River and its tribu 
turies constituted the bulk of that received in Cincinnati, 
but with the development of the railroads and the neglect 
of waterways the number of boats and consequently the 
amount of freight brought here and shipped away by water 
has enormously decreased. There still are many millions of 
feet of lumber brought down the Ohio to Cincinnati an 
nually, and there are thousands of tons of other freight 
carried on the river, but ten times as much could be carried 
by water were the facilities of the river again developed, and 
were shippers and receivers brought around again to the 
habit of river transportation. 





COMMISSION’S DECISION REDUCES RATES FOR 
MICHIGAN SHIPPERS 


Bay Crry-SaGinaw, Micu., Jan. 2.—A decision of great 
importance to the lumber and other shippers of the Saginaw 
Valley has been rendered by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission in ordering thai the freight rate percentage of the 
Chicago-New York rate from this territory be reduced from 
92 to 88 percent, and similar reductions are made from other 
Michigan cities. John T. Ross, traffic manager of the Sagi- 
naw Board of Trade, who was largely responsible for inau- 
gurating the fight and carrying it to a successful termina- 
tion, estimates that this reduction will be a saving to 
Saginaw shippers on freight charges of between $150,000 and 
$200,000 annually, and a similar amount for Bay City. The 
reduced rates, effective Feb. 15, affect all shipments to and 
from the Atlantic seaboard territory, east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. On the mileage basis the Saginaw Valley was 
entitled to 81 percent, but in view of the rate increases 
being made elsewhere the reduction is regarded as a victory 
for the shippers. It will place Saginaw and Bay City on a 
better basis with Detroit and cities of Ohio and Indiana 
with whom the valley manufacturers compete. The new 
rates are to remain in effect not less than two years, but at 
the end of that time further changes and adjustments may 
be asked. The case was first started by the Saginaw Board 
of Trade eight years ago, but as it was the only complainant 
the city was unsuccessful. Since then the codperation of 
other Michigan cities was secured, 


BLLDLBLDL LILI 


THE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has discovered a 
method that may be worth copying in speeding up the 
delivery of raw supplies loaded on freight cars. The 
company, for over a year, has had an organized crew of 
fourteen men riding over the country, spotting cars of 
materials for shipment to the Akron factory and riding 
them to Akron, 
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of Food in Lo 





My introduction to camp life several years ago was as 
a timekeeper and commissary clerk. My bunk the first 
night was a floor of earth under a tent which was so un- 
comfortable that I got up when I heard the cook swearing 
because he could not get his fire started with wet wood; 
and I helped the cook, From that time until now I have 
been closely associated with the care and feeding of men 
in camps. ae 

My mother’s training after the Civil War was one of 
economy and carefulness, founded on necessity, and she 
taught her children that waste was a great sin. When 
quite young I helped at home and did much of the mar- 
keting. Comparison of the conditions at home with camp 
life raised the question, Why is it necessary to buy so 
much food for the number of meals we are serving? And 
an analysis of that question is more in order now than 
ever before. 

The chemistry of cooking and food combinations are 
being developed to such an extent that the logger will 
soon discuss food values and will know how many calories 
are required to keep his human machine working effi- 
ciently. 


[By W. C. Ruegnitz] 


sing Camps 








be done to make the logger eat slowly? Would it not 
be a good idea to put a graphophone in the dining room 
and have suitable records played? A few well considered 
pictures should be put on the dining room walls. A flag 
in @ conspicuous place with a large placard ‘‘Your Flag 
and Mine’’ should be in every dining room. 

A cook’s work usually takes from early morning until 
late at night every day in the week. It is very desirable 
to arrange to give the cook a vacation often enough to 
prevent him from getting stale on the job. 


The Buying of, Storing of and Accounting for Food 
Supplies 

It is hard to give any particular rules which will apply 
to the buying of food supplies. A careful study of local 
conditions, taking into consideration the season of the 
year and the personal equation of the cook in charge of 
the camp, is necessary in order to buy properly. Some 
cooks are able to handle certain classes of food supplies 
to far better advantage than others. Too often orders 
for food supplies are placed without careful considera- 


plate so as to be sure to have enough for himself, with 
the result that there is some left on his plate that can 
not be used. Here, again, is an opportunity for individual 
handling in the camps by the man in charge. 

Attractive posters gotten up in the way to appeal to 
the logger could be placed in the dining room requesting 
the men not to leave any food on their plates; to stir 
the sugar into their coffee—that to leave sugar in the 
bottom of the cup is a waste. 

The number of meals served per day has a consider- 
able bearing on the amount of food that will be eaten 
as well as the satisfaction given. Many people are un- 
able to eat very much breakfast and before noon they can 
not work properly. To provide for this it is well to give 
the logger a sandwich luncheon to take out to the woods 
so that he may eat whenever he feels the necessity. 


Garbage Pail Waste 


Often times where careful reports of camp operation 
are kept it is found that too much food is being used. 
If an inspection of the garbage pail is made one can 


‘ p ; s quickly determine certain sources of waste. In one camp 
: aaa : tion. Sometimes these orders are placed by inexperienced that the writer is familiar with there was practically 
To feed the logger it 1s necessary to oo pono nf camp clerks. Sometimes they are placed by the cook nothing in the garbage pail to feed the hogs with except 
plies, cook house and cook; and any part of the combina- — imself. When food is bought in large quantities and 
tion that is not in working order will cause trouble. The 


average cost of labor in a logging camp today is about 
40 cents an hour. The average cost of feeding the logger 
on the same basis is 10 cents an hour, which is to say that 
25 percent of the labor cost is the cost of feeding. Are 
you giving your camps the proper proportion of considera- 
tion? I will now take up the conservation of food under 
the following general heads: 

The cook and his work shop. 

The buying, storing and accounting for food supplies. 

Plate and table waste. 

Garbage pail waste. 

Recipes, menus and general suggestions. 

The cook and his workshop. 

Before it is possible to operate a camp properly the 
kitchen—the cook’s workshop or laboratory—must be 
provided and in order to aid in saving it must be well 
considered. The kitchen and its equipment must be large 
enough properly to handle the work to be done. You can 
not expect a cook to handle 100 men with a 50-man 
kitchen; but this is too often the case and is a reason 
for food being thrown out, there not being store room 
enough to care for it for another meal. ‘Too little at- 
tention is paid to the cook’s living quarters. If anyone 
in camp needs a bath it is the cook. Give the cook the 
proper place to work, a clean place for himself and his 
crew and it will reflect in the meals he serves. 

I will not attempt to go into details regarding the re- 
quirements of a properly equipped kitchen because every 
camp requires different arrangements. However, as a 
general rule, if adequate stove space and oven room are 
turnished, together with proper equipment for washing 
dishes ete., the kitchen crew will do their work easier 
and will save more food than in a poorly equipped kitchen. 

Along with the kitchen the dining room should be one 
that is cheerful. The seating capacity and width of ta- 
bles, together with the coverings and dishes, should be 
considered with the end in view of making the room at- 
tractive and homelike. The man who eats his food slowly 
eats less and gets better results from the food consumed 
than the man who bolts his meal in a hurry. What can 


*Report made at Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, 
Wash. 


stored within easy reach of the cook, the natural tendency 
is to be careless because it is so handy to go and get 
some more. 

When the food has been purchased the next step is 
properly to take care of it before it is used. There is 
no need of my going into detail with reference to this 
feature. An inspection of most store houses brings out 
the fact that there is a considerable waste here that could 
be eliminated and it requires the personal, intelligent at- 
tention of a reliable man. It is something that should 
be watched carefully every day. 

In order to buy food properly one must know exactly 
how much food is required for a given number of men, 
and in order to simplify records and put them in common 
terms it appears that it is desirable to reduce all records 
of food supplies used to the term of ‘‘ pounds per meal.’’ 
A standard report suitable for the use of all logging 
camps can be made, and the resulting comparison that 
these reports will give should be very beneficial. Reports 
could be had from all of the camps in the Northwest 
which would show the number of ‘‘ pounds per meal’? re- 
quired. With these reports standardized they will of 
themselves point out ways and means of eliminating waste. 
My opinion is that if food supplies are properly han- 
dled there is no necessity of using more than from 114 
to 14 pounds per man per meal. Getting out reports on 
this basis is a foundation toward a more scientific record 
in terms of calories and other classifications that will 
be developed as soon as education along these lines be- 
comes more universal. 

Before leaving the question of accounting for food 
served I wish to emphasize the necessity of keeping record 
of all of the meals which have been served. The idea 
is that leaks of any description must be stopped. What 
we want to know is that the food that is purchased goes 
into the man’s stomach and not elsewhere. 


Table and Plate Waste 


There is a big difference of opinion with reference to 
placing food on the table. The general practice in camps 
is to place all of the food on the table and let the logger 
help himself as he sees fit. Some argue that full dishes 
tend toward waste. Others argue that if the dishes are 
not well filled the logger thinks there is a limited supply 
and with his eyes larger than his stomach he fills up his 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Company—Wind River Lumber Company 


egg shells. It was noted that the cost of meals in this 
particular camp was much lower than in the neighboring 
camp where the hogs were very fat. 


Menus, Recipes and General Suggestions 


It has been suggested that suitable menus be gotten up 
to be distributed among the camps so that standard regu- 
lar meals would be served. I do not believe this is in 
order, because of the varied training of our cooks; also 
the number of men to be fed has an important bearing 
on this feature. It is in order, however, to give the prepa- 
ration of food and the training of camp cooks much 
thought from the standpoint of university training. 

The kitchen is a laboratory and the preparation of food 
is a branch of chemistry which should be taken up by 
higher educational institutions. We should have univer- 
sity graduates for cooks as well as university graduates 
to do our engineering and other scientific work. You 
have doctors treat you after you have eaten too much. 
Why not train men to feed you correctly? 

I will not attempt to go into the discussion of recipes. 
There are thousands of ways to save and there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for anything being wasted in camp. 
Hven bacon rind can be used as a food by special prepa- 
ration. Bread scraps, hot cakes ete. are frequently found 
in garbage pails, but if oven space is provided these foods 
can be dried and ground up and used again. There seems 
to be a universal dislike toward hash, which is a common 
way of using up left-overs. This dislike was undoubtedly 
founded on the fact that men have been served with hash 
that is not fit to eat. It is too often the case that a cook 
will leave his left-overs until at least purt of the supplies 
has spoiled or soured and when made into hash the taste 
is reflected and no amount of seasoning will eliminate it. 

A recent convention address mentioned that 55,000 
men were in the camps in the Northwest. Based on 
this number there would be 165,000 meals served per 
day. If a saving of one-half pound per meal is made it 
would amount to 41.25 tons of food supplies a day or 
15,056% tons per year and at an average price of 10 
cents per pound this would mean a saving of $3,011,250.00 
per year. 

As a summary of the above the importance of giving 
your cook a proper work shop, the careful buying of food 
supplies, standard reports, and technical training of men 
for the position of cooks should be emphasized. 


Month of September, 1917—-Comparison Monthly Boarding House Reports—Unit Mcal Costs , 
{In the columns indicating weight a decimal point should precede the total figures; where monetary values are indicated the figures show cents and fractions of cents in tenths. ] 
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URGE USE OF ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL BRIDGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 31—One of the results of the 
taking over of the control of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment is expected to be the use of the municipal (free) 
bridge across the Mississippi River, which will tend 
greatly to reduce the congestion on both sides of the 
river. This is of vital importance to the lumber industry 
not only of St. Louis, but of every section which uses this 
gateway. The matter is called forcefully to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis in a letter addressed to them by Secretary 
Orville A. Pier, as follows: 

An effort should immediately be made by the commercial 
interests of St. Louis, as well as by the city administration, 
to bring to the attention of the railroad director general, at 
an opportune moment, the terminal situation in this city. 
We have the free bridge standing idle, with a great conges- 
tion on both sides of the river and with terminal yards physi- 
cally situated so as not only to make it practically impos- 
sible to give St. Louis first class terminal service, but this 
condition will continue to grow worse as it is evident that 
St. Louis has outgrown the present terminal scheme. And 
it is further apparent beyond question that some drastic ac- 
tion on the part of the business interests of St. Louis will be 
necessary to force the Terminal Association, which has held 
the whip hand and used it unsparingly so long, to take down 
the barrier between St. Louis and Kast St. Louis. 

The time is opportune. The chance is here to use the free 
bridge in this great emergency, and it is hardly conceivable, 
now that the Government has taken control of transporta- 
tion in all its ramifications, including terminals, bridge cross- 
ings ete. that it would disregard a plea for exact justice if 
properly presented. 

The national administration could not fail to see the 
equities of the case and without doubt will take cognizance of 
the situation and orders will soon be forthcoming to take 
down the barrier against one of the most important indus- 
trial centers of the country. 


ODD ID ID IPD DIO 


PRODUCTION CURTAILED WITH THE NEW YEAR 


Bogauusa, La., Jan. 1—The Great Southern Lumber 
Co., which has been operating its plant here 11 hours 
per shift, two shifts per day, beginning with the new year 
will operate 10 hours per shift and curtail production 
about one-third according to an announcement by W. H. 
Sullivan, vice president and general manager of the com- 
pany. The capacity of the company is 1,000,000 feet 
daily, but the company will cut from 650,000 to 700,000 
feet per day from now on, or at least until conditions 
are materially changed. This announcement was made 
by Mr. Sullivan because of some misunderstanding rela- 
tive to an article that recently appeared in the New 
Orleans papers. 


DECLARES MICHIGAN LEADS IN WHITE PINE SEEDLINGS 


GranpD Rapips, Micu., Jan. 2.—No State can compare 
with Michigan in the production of white pine, is the 
declaration of State Forester Marcus Schaaf, The United 
States Government, the New England States, and others, 
have spent $1,000,000 to further the growth of this wood, 
but the results have been nothing like those obtained in 
Michigan, and at a much less cost. 

The State forester declares that other places sent to 
France for their pine, and with its importation came 
the white pine blister rust. ‘‘Ours is the only stock 
that is not affected,’’ says the forester. ‘‘When other 
States and the Government 





Gen. Pershing let out a yell that brought quick action. 
Now the War Department is arranging to ship 4,000 
additional 70-foot piling to take the place of those ren- 
dered useless. Needless to say, officers who know a pil- 
ing when they see one will supervise all loading for France 
hereafter. The individual responsible doubtless did not 
know just for what purpose the 70-foot piling were re- 
quired ‘‘over there,’’ but that was no excuse for cutting 
them in two and did not help General Pershing extend the 
dock facilities in France, 


OOP DDI LDL IIIs 


LUMBER CONCERN STAGES A FINE EXHIBIT 


ToLEDO, OnI0O, Jan. 1.—One of the most attractive 
and instructive exhibits at the fourth annual farmers’ ex- 
position recently held in the Terminal Building was that 
of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., of this city. 
The main feature of the exhibit was an artistically de- 








AN ATTRACTIVE GARAGE EXTERIOR 


signed garage, with 10-inch columns topped by artistic 
trellis work as shown in the smaller of the two photo- 
graphs reproduced herewith; Illustrating the fact that 
building lumber comes from many sections of the coun- 
try the company announced that the model garage shown 
contained wood from Washington, West Virginia, Louisi- 





want pure, fungus tree stock, 
they come to us.’’ 

State Forester Schaaf de- 
clares Michigan will do all in 
its power to wipe out the dis- 
ease, should it be brought 
into the State. Those whose 
white pine is attacked by the 
fungus, he advises to destroy 
it by fire. The State will re- 
place all such trees with stock 
free from the blister rust. 
This virgin stock will be sold 
at cost to those who plant 
large acreages. Michigan 
has 6,000,000 to 12,000,000 
seedlings in the Higgins 
Lake forest, which is declared 
to be as fine as any in the 
world and the best in the 
United States. The number 
is to be increased to 24,000,- 
000. 

The object is to encourage 
reforestation for the purpose 
of keeping alive woodwork- 
ing industries. A part of 
the congestion of cities, ac- 
cording to Mr. Schaaf, is due 
to the abandonment of man Af 
small lumber towns when timber was ruthlessly fed into 
the teeth of saws, 


LUMBERMEN WILL SUPERVISE LOADING HEREAFTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 1.—An incident that occurred 
shortly after General Pershing arrived on the other side 
is of interest to lumbermen. It appears that one of the 
first things ordered by the American field commander 
after he had surveyed the situation in the ports set apart 
by France for the use of the American expeditionary 
forces was long piling for additional docks and water-side 
warehouses. : 

A cargo of 70-foot piling was ordered. Shipment was 
made promptly and nothing more was heard about it 
until the steamer arrived on the other side. When the 
port authorities began the unloading of the piling they 
found that a large number of them had had 20 feet cut 
off, leaving a 50 and 20-foot piling. These were of no 
use for the purpose for which they were ordered, as the 
piling were to be driven in water 40 feet and deeper. 

Investigation developed the fact that there had been 
some difficulty and delay in getting the long piling on 
board the steamer, due to bulkhead construction. Some- 
one in authority at the port of shipment—obviously not 
a lumberman—ordered 20 feet sawed off the piling. 
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EXHIBIT FEATURING MODEL BUNGALOW OF CYPRESS 


ana, Texas, Arkansas, Michigan, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia. As an auxiliary to its main exhibit the com- 
pany displayed a model bungalow of cypress, constructed 
a year or more ago for another purpose, which likewise 
elicited much favorable comment. The exhibit con- 
tained a set of samples of twelve kinds of wood, and the 
company offered prizes of $10 to each of the first five 
persons who correctly named the woods. 


LUMBERMEN ACTIVE ON WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2.—The lumber interests of St. 
Louis have been called upon to do their part in the 
drive by the War Savings Committee of St. Louis, which 
will begin Jan. 7. Seventy divisions will solicit orders 
for thrift stamps from every man, woman and child in 
St. Louis. William L. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co., has been appointed chairman of the division of 
lumber yards and box manufacturers, and A. J. Siegel, 
President of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., chairman of 
the division of sash, doors and cooperage. 

Additional concerns which have gone on the 100 per- 
cent honor roll of the Red Cross because of all their 
employes becoming members, include the Pickrel Wal- 
nut Co., Schmidt Planing Mill Co. and Charles Theuner 
Planing Mill Co. 





REPORT SHOWS HEAVY DECREASES IN STOCKS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 2.—The December stock re- 
port of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States shows heavier decreases of stocks than at 
any other monthly period in the last year. The only 
increases are in quartered white oak and plain red oak 
at eastern mills and in quartered chestnut. Taking all 
the official reports on oak, plain and quartered, at all 
mills, the unsold stocks of all grades, decreased from 
84,916,000 feet to 70,232,000 feet between Nov. 1 and 
Dee. 1. This is a decrease of approximately 16 per- 
cent against a decrease of 4.7 percent the previous month. 
Total stocks at all mills Dec. 1 were 97,465,000 feet, of 
which 28,753,000 feet were green and 68,712,000 feet 
dry, against 36,174,000 feet green and 72,380,000 feet 
dry the previous month, and of the total mentioned 70,- 
232,000 feet remained unsold Dee. 1. 

The December report shows a decrease of 8.6 percent 
at eastern mills and a decrease of 28.9 percent at south- 
ern mills. Unsold stocks of quartered white oak in- 
creased 26.3 percent at eastern mills and decreased 40.9 
percent at southern mills; quartered red decreased 23.3 
percent at eastern mills and 17.7 percent at southern 
mills; plain white oak decreased 11.6 percent at eastern 
mills and 28.5 percent at southern mills; plain red oak 
decreased 8.3 percent at eastern mills and 32 percent 
at southern mills; white bill stocks decreased 58.7 per- 
cent at eastern mills and 31 percent at southern mills. 
In the case of bill stocks the eastern mills are sold 
so far ahead that the orders in hand more than cover 
all their stocks; that is, they are oversold a net of 1,661,- 
000 feet as against a net unsold Nov. 1 of 382,000 feet. 
Of the total oversold stocks of all kinds of oak Dec. 1 
at eastern mills of 2,070,000 feet, 1,819,000 feet are in 
bill stocks alone; and of total unsold stocks at southern 
mills of 1,932,000 feet 1,770,000 feet are in No. 2 plain 
red common. So it is plain that the oversold stocks 
of other grades are light. 


The grades of oak showing oversold condition Dec. 1 
are: 


PLAIN WHITE—FAS, No. 1 common and selects, No. 2 com- 
mon and No. 3 common; plain red oak—FAS No. 2 common 
and No, 1 clear strips; white bill stocks—switch ties, 
matched and unmatched, S&SE timbers under 6x6-inch, E&SE 
plank, crossing plank and mine ties. 

PorLar—The reports cover 6,640,000 feet of green and 
11,796,000 feet of dry stocks, a total of 18,436,000 feet, 
against a total of 19,803,000 feet Nov. 1, of which 8,471,000 
feet net were unsold against unsold of 110,080,000 feet Nov. 1, 
a decrease of 23.5 percent, against a decrease of 15.5 percent 
Nov. 1. The oversold stocks Dec. 1 were only 35,000 feet. 
In quartered poplar there was a decrease of 6.1 percent 
against an increase of 1 percent Nov. 1. 

CurestNut—The reports cover 9,085,000 feet of green and 
13,371,000 feet of dry, a total of 22,456,000 feet, of which 
12,221,000 feet net were unsold Dec. 1, against unsold of 14,- 
698,000 in November, a decrease of 14.5 percent. The over- 
sold stocks Dec. 1 were 437,000 feet, all in sound wormy, 
against oversold Nov. 1 of 1,967,000 feet. Unsold stocks of 
quartered chestnut Dec. 1 were 450,000 feet against 36,000 
feet Nov. 1, an increase of 115 percent. 

CoTTonwoop-—-The reports cover 1,734,000 feet of green 
and 4,184,000 feet of dry, a total of 5,918,000 feet, against 
a total of 9,648,000 feet Nov. 1, and the unsold was 5,185,000 
feet Dec. 1 against 7,255,000 feet Nov. 1, a decrease of 28.5 
percent. There were no oversales Dec, 1, while there were 
oversales of 471,000 feet Nov. 1. 


The consolidated reports show decreases of stocks Dec. 
1 in the following grades: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK—In FAS, No. 1 common, No. 1 com- 
mon wormy, sound wormy, No, 3 common, clear face strips 
and No, 1 common strips, 

QUARTERED kip OAK—-In FAS, selects, No. 1 common, sound 
wormy, No. 2 common and clear face strips. 

PLAIN WHITE OAK—In FAS, No. 1 common, No. 1 common 
wormy, sound wormy, Nos. 2, 3 and 4 common, clear face 
strips and No. 1 common strips. 

PLAIN RED OAK—In FAS, selects, No. 1 common and ge- 
lects, No. 1 common, sound wormy, and No. 2 common, 

Wire BILL stocks—In S&SE timbers and plank, crossing 
plank and bridge plank, 
PorLar—In panel & wide No. 1, 18 to 23-inch; box boards, 
8- to 12-inch, box boards, 13- to 17-inch; FAS, saps, selects, 
No, 1 common and selects, and Nos, 2, 3 and 4 common. 

QUARTERED POPLAR—lIn No, 1 common. 

CuHeESTNUT-——In FAS wormy, Nos. 1 common wormy, sound 
wormy, No. 2 common, No. 3 common, No, 4 common and 
clear face strips. 

QUARTERED CHESTNUT—FAS wormy. 

Corronwoop—In box boards, all sizes, FAS of all dimen- 
sions; Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common. The only grade of cotton- 
wood to show an increase is log run. 





ALL PORT ORFORD CEDAR IS SEIZED 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Dec. 31.—All Port Orford cedar manu- 
factured in the State of Oregon has been commandeered 
by order of the War Department, thru an order to all 
logging and mill companies by Col. Brice P, Disque, com- 
manding this division-of the signal corps and entrusted 
with the production of materials for making airplanes. 

This is the first resort to commandeering of airplane 
materials. 

There is said to be more than 5,000,000,000 feet of this 
timber in Oregon, chiefly in the Coos Bay region. 

Colonel Disque issued the following order: 

sy authority of the Secretary of War, all Port Orford 
cedar manufactured in the State of Oregon is perery com- 


mandeered, effective this date, and will be held subject to 
the Government’s orders. 


All Port Orford cedar will be purchased by the Govern- 
ment under specifications No. 1, applicable to spruce lumber, 
and at a price of $105 a thousand feet, board measure, for 
all lumber accepted by Government inspectors. 

The order, it was announced by Colonel Disque, was 
resorted to ‘‘only in an extreme emergency.’’ 

Specification No. 1, referred to in the order, is that 
all timber accepted for airplane use must be straight- 
grained and 50 percent of shipments must be clear on 
four sides and 50 percent must be of shop type. 

Colonel Disque requests all owners of spruce and cedar 
to report amounts and locations to Capt. C. H. Marvin, 
Signal Corps Headquarters, Yeon Building, Portland. 
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[By Brice P. Disque, 





TO MEMBERS OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF 
LOGGERS AND LUMBERMEN: 

In extending to each of you the season’s greetings 
and wishes I shall point out some of the things your 
country expects of you during the next twelve months. 

Your Government asks you to produce 11,000,000 feet 
of spruce during each month of 1918. Also, it asks you 
to immediately make up the deficiency of the last few 
months, when an average of only about 3 million feet 
was obtained. 

For the operation of our country’s air fleets the War 
Department has perfected its motors and is receiving 
them in quantities according to program. Its training 
schools are graduating expert pilots and mechanicians 
in sufficient numbers. Factories are turning out the fin- 
ished product as rapidly as material is obtained. 

Every detail of our Government’s aircraft plan has 
been executed according to program save only the most 
essential, that of producing the timber that is needed. 
We must produce this stock not only for our own ma- 
chines, but for our Allies as well. 

This high duty falls upon you and me. And we need 
the moral and physical aid and encouragement of every 
person in the spruce section, for, as General Squier 
has said, ‘‘The Northwest is the neck of the bottle in 
this war.’’ 

You are soldiers under the flag just as truly as the 
boys who, knee-deep in the mud of France, are stopping 
the bullets of the enemy. And by the strength of your 
blows and the loyalty of your hearts will this war 
be won. 

Armies of troops today must be sustained and sup 
ported by coérdinating industrial armies, and each is 
useless without the other. You of the Pacific North- 
west, men and women, employee and employer, mem 
ber and non-member of the Loyal Legion, comprise 
an industrial and moral army for the specific purpose 


*New Year’s bulletin issued to members of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, and sent into camps 
and mills in the West so as to reach approximately 
25,000 members who are now enrolled. 


Colonel, Signal Corps, U. 8S. Army, Commanding Spruce Production Division] 


of speeding up the production of spruce. A day’s lay- 
off is two days’ work for tfe kaiser. 

Never in history has such an opportunity arisen for 
free and independent labor to serve its brothers in 
bondage and glorify itself in the eyes of future gen- 
erations. And never have owners and employers had 
such a chance to aid in a big world cause. 

Germany is obtaining airplane material with forced 
labor in the invaded Russian forests on the Baltic, 
which do not belong to her. Thousands of helpless 
prisoners are driven to work at the point of the bay- 
onet from early dawn till dark. 

What a splendid service the Loyal Legion may thus 
perform, exemplifying the capacity and potency of free 
American labor over the manacled labor of the kaiser. 
Show this red despot the efficiency of labor in the 
land of the free, where men know the meaning of 
‘‘ought’’ instead of ‘‘must.’’ 

This Division is sending troops to help you in this 
work. Their uniforms will serve as a constant re- 
minder that your country regards your duty in the for- 
ests equally as urgent and important as that of the 
soldiers in the trenches. A dozen axes in the North- 
west forests may prove to be worth more than a regi- 
ment of rifles in France. 

At the front soldiers would be shot as deserters if 
they laid down their rifles and ran away. But Ameri- 
can soldiers are never guilty of such deeds, nor will, 
I feel sure, any member of the Loyal Legion lay down 
his ax and aid the enemy by running away. 

It is a part of your duties to aid your more credulous 
brother members in resisting the malign whisperings 
of enemies in your camps and mills. Pay no heed to 
the nonsense that you are signing away any of your 
constitutional rights by taking the Legion’s pledge 
of loyalty. Such stories are enemy stories, the work 
of spies and traitors. Your pledge to the Government 
leaves you as free a citizen as you were before signing 
and the pledge is only a visible and tangible evidence 
of a loyalty which you gave prior to signing. You 
are upholding the constitution by aiding the Republic, 
and what right, indeed, have those who skulk and 
destroy in the forests to talk of constitutional rights 


Axes and Mills Must Help Win War 





to men like you who are battling for these things while 
they are seeking to destroy them? It is your indi- 
vidual duty to discover and combat such sinister propa- 
ganda. 5 

Many sincere but misguided men are agitating for 
some radical changes in our governmental institutions 
and in the relation of labor to employers. We all know 
there are many imperfections in our systems and every 
honest patriot is trying to correct them. 

Our Government, the first great democracy of the 
world, is yet young and time will be required to per- 
fect our institutions. But one nas only to look back 
a few years to see that we are making great strides 
to solve our problems. 

The headquarters of this Division looks to you to 
prevent all acts of sabotage and sedition on the part 
of employer, employee or others. This duty your Gov- 
ernment expects of you, to prevent ‘‘aid or comfort to 
the enemy’’ in any way. 

Upon employees, members of the Legion, let me 
urge the importance of making as few changes as 
possible from camp to camp or mill to mill. Every 
transfer results in the loss of a day or more of work. 
Your pledge calls upon you to do everything possible 
to aid your country in this war. 

In certain instances in the Northwest there seems to 
be an almost complete lack of comprehension of the 
fact that this country is at war. The Government 
wants no material thing of either employee or employer 
for which it will not pay liberally, but it demands un- 
selfish loyalty and devotion. It is transacting com- 
mercial business in the spruce districts now because of 
the war, and because of the war only, and this fact 
should be borne in mind at all times. 

Your Government asks loyalty and service of mem- 
bers of the Loyal Legion, and of the publie this Divi- 
sion asks patient codperation, welcoming any abundance 
of constructive criticisms and suggestions. 

When the Government’s air program has been com- 
pleted and history shall have been written it will be 
realized how stupendous a part the axes and mills of 
the Pacific Northwest played in winning the war for 
Democracy. 





NEWS NOTES FROM THE CALIFORNIA LUMBER FIELD 


Well Known Concern Liquidates and Its Various Interests Are Co-ordinated Under Supervision of Succeeding Corpora- 


tion—What’s What in the Redwood Trade—Californians 


San Francisco, Dec. 29.—It is of more than passing 
interest that the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., known for so 
many years as a manufacturer of pine lumber at Minne- 
apolis and for the last decade a manufacturer of Douglas 
fir and Port Orford cedar lumber at Marshfield, on Coos 
Bay, Oregon, with general offices in Oakland, Cal., should 
pass out of existence and be succeeded by the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. This is the announcement that has gone out 
from the offices of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., at 711 Syn- 
dicate Building, Oakland, Cal. 

A few years ago, in order to work out the affairs of 
the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
was incorporated as the parent holding company, and it 
now takes over all of the property formerly operated 
under different corporate names, including the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co.; the C. A. Smith Timber Co. of Ore- 
gon; the C. A. Smith Timber Co. of Minnesota; the Inter- 
Ocean Transportation Co., owning and operating vessels, 
and the Marshfield Realty & Trading Co., which owned 
the realty outside of the timberland. In addition, the 
Smith-Powers Logging Co. and the C. A. Smith Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Marshfield, will also be absorbed 
by the Coos Bay Lumber Co., as soon as necessary legal 
formalities are carried out. 

This change in no way alters or varies the ownership, 
organization, management or personnel that has hitherto 
carried on the affairs of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., but 
has been brought about for a closer consolidation of the 
several departments of the business. The managing per- 
sonnel of the Coos Bay Lumber Co. is as follows: C. A. 
Smith, chairman of the board of directors; John K. Lyon, 
president; C. R. Johnson, vice president; John Garrigues, 
vice president; G. 8. Arnold, secretary; F. A. Warner, 
treasurer; Charles L. Trabert, assistant secretary; George 
Weir, general sales manager; Arnd Mereen, general man- 
ager of mills, Marshfield, Ore.; and A. H. Powers, general 
manager of logging, Marshfield, Ore. 

Mr. Smith is well known to the lumber industry. Thru 
his years of effort and earnest endeavor, the great organi- 
zation was brought about, and as chairman of the board 
of directors he continues in close touch with the company’s 
affairs. 

John K. Lyon, the president of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., was formerly of Lyon & Gary, Chicago, while Charles 
R. Johnson, vice president, is a well known redwood 
manufacturer, being president of the Union Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, and serves only in an advisory capacity to 
the Coos Bay Lumber Co. John Garrigues, vice president 
of the company, is actively looking after its affairs, with 
which he has been more or less associated for a number 
of years. He was formerly connected with the Union Oil 
Co., Los Angeles, and is an energetic business man. F. A. 
Warner, the treasurer, has been associated with Mr. Smith 
in the company for the last ten years, while Charles L. 
Trabert, the secretary, has looked after the company ’s 
timber affairs particularly, both in Minnesota and on the 


Pacific coast, for the last fifteen or twenty years. George 
Weir has charge of the sales, Arno Mereen the manufactur- 
ing end of the business and A. H. Powers the logging end. 
Mr. Mereen has had charge of the manufacturing for 
the company almost since the beginning of its operation 
in Minneapolis, and Mr. Powers has looked after the log- 
ging since the beginning of its western operations. 

The change to the Coos Bay Lumber Co. and the pass- 
ing out of existence of the C. A, Smith Lumber Co. will 
without doubt appeal to its host of friends in the lumber 
trade thruout the West, the middle West and East, in a 
sentimental way, for the old concern was long and favor- 
ably known. Yet the Coos Bay Lumber Co. will continue 
its affairs in the same way, with the same personnel and 
will merit the same consideration as in the past. The 
change is recorded in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN merely 
as a matter of contemporaneous history, and this paper 
is pleased to join with the friends of the old company 
in wishing every measure of success to its successor, the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. 


New Redwood Mill Manager 


A change in the management of the Goodyear Redwood 
Co., whose plant is at Greenwood, Mendocino County, 
takes place Jan. 1, with the retirement of W. G. Collins, 
who goes into other lines of business and is succeeded as 
manager of the Goodyear Redwood Co. by R. T. Bourns, 
who for several years has been in charge of the eastern 
sales of the Union Lumber Co., of San Francisco. Mr. 
Bourns has been with the Union Lumber Co. for seven 
teen years, starting as time keeper at the Fort Bragg 
plant and working up thru every department about the 
mill, yard and office. In looking after the eastern sales 
he has made occasional trips to the trade in the Fast. 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., of Chicago, now repre- 
sents the Union Lumber Co. in the East. 


With the Redwood Concerns 


Charles A. Knapp, manager of the redwood department 
of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago, has been 
spending several weeks at the general offices of the Union 
Lumber Co. in San Francisco which the Goodyear com- 
pany represents in the East. Mr. Knapp formerly sold 
southern pine, but says that in redwood he has a splendid 
selling proposition because it has so many talking points. 
He is an enthusiastic redwood booster. 

The Union Lumber Co., with its own big plant at Fort 
Bragg, Cal., also markets the output of the Goodyear 
Redwood Co., Greenwood, Cal.; the Mendocino Lumber 
Co., Mendocino, Cal., and the Glen Blair Redwood Co., of 
Glen Blair, Cal. Otis Johnson, assistant to his father, 
Charles R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., 
keeps in touch with eastern redwood market conditions. 
He states that redwood lumbermen have found the last 
half of the year now nearing its close much better than 
the first half. A great deal of redwood lumber has gone 





in War Service 


east, and at a fair price. The redwood manufacturers 
are in a position to start the new year with a clean slate. 

Junius H. Browne, vice president and general sales 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Hobart Building, is of the opinion that more redwood 
lumber has been shipped east during 1917 than in any 
previous year in the history of the industry. The Pacific 
Lumber Co., at its mills at Scotia, Cal., manufactured 
about a normal amount of lumber the last year—a little 
over 100,000,000 feet. Its shipments this year have been 
made entirely by rail and have amounted to a little less 
than the cut, owing to difficulties at times in getting cars. 
Mr. Browne recently returned from a business trip thru 
the East of several weeks’ duration. Owing to ill health 
C. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., has 
not actively attended to business affairs since last spring, 
and will be away on a leave of absence probably until 
next spring. This naturally has thrown more work on 
the shoulders of Junius Browne and Donald McDonald, 
the manager of manufacturing operations. 

Capt. EK. A. Selfridge, president of the California Red- 
wood Association, has been spending the holidays in San 
Francisco, but expects soon to go to Washington, where 
he is a member of the lumber committee, representing the 
Pacific coast. Captain Selfridge devotes practically all 
his time to association and Government matters these 
days. 

Noted in San Francisco 

The Standard Lumber Co. shut down its plant at Stand- 
ard, near Sonora, Dec. 14 for the season, having cut, ac- 
cording to D. H. Steinmetz, the general manager, 35,000,- 
000 feet during the last season, which is practically the 
same as the cut of the year previous. The company, 
however, has only about 14,000,000 feet of lumber in 
stock, about half as much as it had on hand a year ago, 
which indicates a very active business during the last 
year. The Standard Lumber Co.’s door factory at So- 
nora is running steadily, turning out about 700 doors a 
day. This company makes a veneer panel pine door. Mr. 
Steinmetz expects to spend New Year’s day in Los An- 
geles. 

E. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, 
Cal., and also of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Cal., with offices in the First National Bank Building, 
San Francisco, is spending the holidays at Tacoma, 
Wash., to be with his son, Capt. Elmer Cox, who is sta- 
tioned at American Lake, near Tacoma. 

Paul Dimmick, manager of the Albion Lumber Co., 
redwood manufacturer, at Albion, Cal., was in San Fran- 
cisco this week in consultation with Theodore Lerch, the 
company ’s sales manager with headquarters in the Hobart 
Building. Mr. Dimmick says that the plant shut down 
Dec. 22 and will remain closed until Jan. 8. During the 
last year the mill cut 32,000,000 feet of lumber, a normal 
year’s output, but shipped 35,000,000 feet, besides about 
12,000,000 feet of split stock. The Albion Lumber Co. is 
one of the oldest redwood concerns in California and has 
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always enjoyed a splendid reputation, it being one of the 
first to market a part of its lumber in the territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, dealers in 
timberland, spent a few days in San Francisco last week. 
Mr. Lacey is interested in the Goodyear Redwood Co., at 
Greenwood, Cal. 

Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, whole- 
salers of California pine and redwood lumber, specializing 
in California pine, states this firm has had a very satis- 
factory year’s business, and that the outlook for 1918 is 
good, depending, however, to a considerable extent on car 
supply. 

Frederick F. Sayre, president and general manager of 
the California Sugar & White Pine Co., is a member of 
the Federal jury hearing the Hindu conspiracy cases, 
which have been on trial in San Francisco for several 
weeks and will probably continue for some time. 

M. H. Grover, in charge of the manufacturing opera- 
tions of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., at Hilt, Cal., 
with Mrs. Grover, is spending the winter in San Fran 
cisco. Mr. Grover visits the plant at Hilt frequently, 
however. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., who was in San Fran- 
cisco last week, says that the plant is closed down for 
the winter, having cut about 52,000,000 feet of lumber and 
up to Dee. 1 having shipped 43,000,000 feet, largely to 
the East. By the close of year it is expected its total 
shipments will have reached about 47,000,000 feet. The 
plant has run night and day during the season, which has 
been a very successful one. 

Among Oregon mill men who were recent visitors in 
San Francisco was F. H. Ransom, manager of the East & 
Western Lumber Co., Portland, who spent a few days in San 
Francisco last week after a visit to the company’s retail 
yard at Salt Lake City. Myron C. Woodward, manager 
of the Silver Falls Timber Co., of Silverton, was also in 
San Francisco, en route to Salt Lake, Denver and other 
middle West points. John F, Owen, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
and William Carson, of Burlington, Iowa, large stock- 


holders in the C. & O. Lumber Co., are expected during 
the next few weeks to visit J. H. Owen, manager of the 
company in San Francisco, and also to make a trip to the 
plant at Brookings, Ore. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., at Oakland, the name under 
which the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. now operates, has lost 
several men to the army. Frank Heath, assistant forester 
of the company at Marshfield, Ore., is now a captain in 
the forest engineers’ regiment now in France, and Her- 
man Smith,- formerly assistant superintendent at the 
company’s Oakland yard, is a sergeant in the same regi- 
ment. Lawrence Holmberg, of the Oakland office, is now 
in the national army at American Lake. 

M. L. Euphrat, of the Wendling-Nathan Co., San Fran- 
isco wholesaler of fir, redwood and California pine lum- 
ber, as well as cedar shingles, reports a very satisfactory 
fall trade. The demand has been good from the East, 
and also from the Sacramento and the San Joaquin val- 
leys, Where the farmers and fruit growers marketed good 
crops at high prices. The fear of a dry season for next 
year’s crop was dissipated by heavy rains recently, and 
the outlook for the coming year is good. There is now 
noticeable, however, a desire on the part of buyers to 
wait for developments, as farmers appear willing to buy 
all sorts of luxuries but go slow on lumber for needed 
buildings and repairs. This situation will no doubt clear 
itself, in Mr. Euphrat’s opinion. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling, manager of the Milwaukee 
Land Co., Spokane, Wash., recently passed thru San 
Francisco, spending a few days in the city on his way to 
join his family at Long Beach, Cal., where he expects to 
remain as long as business will permit. 


California Lumber for War Purposes 


California pine and redwood lumber are being used for 
war purposes. Millions of feet of redwood went into can- 
tonments in California and redwood pipe staves have 
been used to construct water pipes at cantonments all 
over the East and South. California pine is being drawn 
upon for pattern work and templets in ship building. 


(Continued on page 55.) 





Closing Date for Local Contests Is Jan. 19 — Many Prize Essays of Excellent Quality 
Already Received— Photographs of All First Prize Winners Are Wanted 





Quite a number more of the local school contests for 
best essays on ‘Why Every Family Should Own Its 
Own Home’’ have closed during the last week, the 
essays been judged, and the first prize winners for- 
warded to this office for entry in the big national con- 
test for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN capital prizes of 
$50, $30 and $20. Many of the retailers whose contests 
have elosed have complied with the request to send 
photographs of the first prize winners. Others have 
overlooked this point, or are arranging to secure and 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to be able to an- 
nounce the personnel of the national board of judges in 
its next issue, or at latest two weeks hence. Suffice it 
to say at this juncture that they will be men of the 
highest standing in the educational field, who are glad 
to identify themselves with this great movement for 
more and better homes because they believe that it 
means better citizens and a better and happier nation. 

As interesting samples of the great volume of news- 
paper advertising which has helped to put the ‘‘Home 


A Home For Every Family 


To encourage the building 
of homes, and to instill in the 
~00° coming and stimulate in the pres- 
ent generation the love of home 
and country, we have decided to 
offer three cash prizes of $20.00 
vweaits 2'co-\ 1 Ist Prize, $10.00 2nd Prize and 
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forward to this office the desired photographs. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to publish the portraits 
of as.many of the first prize winners as possible, and 
trusts that each dealer who has closed a contest, or who 
has one now under way, will make it a point to send 
in a photograph of the boy or girl who is awarded first 
prize. 

Attention is again called to the fact that first prize 
essays must reach this office not later than Jan. 19 to 
be eligible for entry in the national contest. Only es- 
Says that have been awarded first prize in a local con- 
test can compete for the capital prizes. 





for Every Family’’ idea on the map from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific during this school contest campaign three 
new advertisements are reproduced herewith, greatly 
reduced in size. A valuable feature of the campaign 
is that seores of communities, large and small, have 
had the home building idea thoroly impressed upon their 
consciousness thru the liberal advertising of the con- 
tests by the local dealers, supplemented by much un- 
paid publicity in the form of editorials and news items 
in the newspapers published in the towns where con- 
tests have been carried on, 




















We Can Puta 


Tract of Timber on 


Your Directors’ 


Room Table 


in such complete 
form as to show the size, 
location, species, quality 
of the trees; the height, 
slope and contour of the 
ground; with a running 
commentary from the 
pen of experienced men 
on all interesting condi- 
tions—in short, a virtual 
miniature of the tract. 
This is a FULL 
LACEY REPORT. 


By means of it you 
can make a purchase, a 
sale,c loan orintelligently 
consider a logging opera- 
tion without setting your 
foot outside the door. 


38 years devoted to 
all that pertains to tim- 
hberland matters have 


made a LLACEY RF- 
PORT equivalent to a 
guarantee. 


We have an interesting booklet 


for you. Please write. 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 
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FINANCIAL. 


Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 





United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 





OFFICERS: 

E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 
R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
EDWARD N HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 

H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Asst. Secy. & Asst. Trust 


& Manager Bond Department. Officer. 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit 


Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Vaults. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-——~» Bankers<——~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N, LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. 

















Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
\} lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Special 





Financing of Lumbermen | 


i from those transactions backed by only superficial 
|| knowledge. 

|| We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 











Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexperience. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY |IMBER (6. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Southern Pine Association to Meet in February — Canadian Retailers, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers and Red Cedar Shingle Congress Offer Attractive Programs 


Jan. 9, 10, 1918—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 15-17—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 16—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

nnual meeting. 

Jan, 16, 17—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Hotel New Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 17, 18—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, DuQuoin, Ill. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash 
Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 22, 23—-Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 22, 28—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-24—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting 

Jan. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23, 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Hotel 
Martinique, New York City. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23, 24—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Can- 
ada), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 25—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Athletic Club, 
Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilmington, N. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 29—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 80, 31, Feb, 1—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 80, 31, Feb. 1—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 1, 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6--Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Hotel 
Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5. 6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Omo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Owensboro, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6. 7—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Ottumwa Hotel. Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 

Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7, 9—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago., Annual meeting. 
Feb. 18—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 

men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting 

Feb. 15, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting 

Feb. 19, 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La, Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth. 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 
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DATE OF SOUTHERN PINE ANNUAL 
ANNOUNCED 

New Orveans, La., Dee. 31.—The annual meeting of 
the Southern Pine Association will be held at the Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 
19 and 20. 

This year’s gathering is expected to bring together 
men prominent in the industry from all parts of the 
United States. Plans for further codperation with the 
Government in its prosecution of the war, in which the 
lumber interests have taken a prominent part during 
the last year, will be among the many important sub- 
jects discussed. 

Program for the convention is now being prepared. 





MANY FEATURES ON WESTERN RETAILERS’ 
PROGRAM 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Dec. 31.—Holding the attention of 
the lumbering industry in western Canada just now is 
the forthcoming twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which will be 
held at Winnipeg Jan. 23, 24 and 25. The Coast, moun- 
tain and northern mills will have representatives at this 
meeting, which promises to be one of the best yet. Be- 
tween 400 and 500 delegates are expected to be present, 
among the prominent speakers being Tom Whitten, of 
Trenton, Mo.; W. B. Lanigan, of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Winnipeg; and representatives from the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A repre- 
sentative from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
—J. S. Williams, its secretary, who has charge of the 
‘*Rite-Grade’’ shingle inspection in both Washington and 
British Columbia—will give a demonstration of the fire- 
retarding qualities of cedar shingles as compared with 
composition roofing. There will also be a movie dealing 
with the manufacture of shingles, and Mr. Williams will 
deal fully with the manufacture, handling, advertising 
and sale of shingles. 


Other important subjects to be discussed at this big 
convention are: ‘‘Barn Ventilation as Selling Proposi- 
tion;’’ ‘Community Development; ’’ ‘‘Codperation a Ne- 
cessity Not a Fad;’’ ‘‘How to Reduce the Cost of Lum- 
ber to the Consumer ;’’ and ‘‘Conditions in Manitoba.’’ 

President F, J. Carpenter, of Yorkton, Sask., and Sec- 
retary N. G. Neill, of Winnipeg, will present their annual 
reports on the doings of the work of the association. 
The Fire Insurance Co. of the association will also hold 
its annual meeting during the third day of the conven- 
tion. The Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency will 
also meet. 





SECURES SPEAKERS FOR HARDWOOD ANNUAL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 2.—The program for the an- 
nual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States is gradually being whipped into 
shape, and assistant to the president F. R. Gadd to- 
day announced that the following three speakers have 
been secured: L. ©. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo., 
counsel for the association and for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and for other affiliated or- 
ganizations, whose subject will be ‘‘Open Competition; ’’ 
Gilbert H. Montague, of New York City, on ‘‘ Business 
Competition and the Law,’’ and Charles A. Hinsch, presi- 
dent of the Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati and 
president of the American Bankers’ Association, who has 
selected for his topic, ‘‘ Trade Acceptances,’’ one of the 
most widely discussed subjects now before the business 
world. 

Mr. Gadd says he hopes to have the whole program com- 
pleted in a few days. 


SHINGLE BRANCH OF WEST COAST ASSOCIA- 
TION TO MEET 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 29.—The annual meeting of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will be held in the forenoon of Jan. 16 at the offices of 
the association in the White Building, Seattle. 

J. F, Todd has suceeeded E. E. Harpham as assistant 
to Secretary J. 8. Williams, of the shingle branch of West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Harpham, who 
only recently went with the association, enlisted in the 
20th Engineers (Forest). Mr. Todd is an experienced 
patent roofing man, having been with the certain-teed 
Products Corporation, at its Oakland plant, and also with 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., at Seattle, and knows the 
substitute roofing game thoroly. This experience will be 
of value in helping the shingle industry meet the compe- 
tition of substitutes. 





THE FIRST ANNUAL RED CED.\R CONGRESS 


The. coming first annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress, 
to be held at the New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash., 
beginning Jan. 16, 1:30 p. m., and continuing thru the 
following day, promises to be a most interesting affair. 
It is being arranged for by the Shingle Branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, of which J. S. 
Williams is secretary, and it will be held under its 
auspices. Anyone interested in the betterment of the 
shingle industry is cordially invited to attend the ses- 
sions and the announcement is made by the secretary that 
the congress is not for the purpose of raising funds or 
in any way encouraging or inducing membership in the 
shingle branch, excepting as those who attend will with- 
out doubt be convinced that there is much that the shin- 
gle industry can accomplish in its own behalf. 

It is expected to make the shingle congress an annual 
affair and have the meetings full of instructive addresses 
and discussions, which will help make the shingle manu- 
facturers who attend better mill men and better market- 
ers of their product. The program for the sessions of 
the congress has not been fully completed, but a number 
of the more important addresses can be mentioned. 

Prof. B. L. Gréndal of the School of Forestry of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, will deliver a very 
interesting address on ‘‘How the Red Cedar Shingle 
Looks Under Microscope.’’ It will be illustrated by pho- 
to-micrograph slides, showing cellular structure of red 
cedar. His talk will also embrace the subject of cause 
of brown streaks in shingles and their effect. 

H. R. Isherwood, in charge of the retail department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, will speak on ‘‘The Retailer’s Viewpoint of the 
Shingle Industry.’’ Mr. Isherwood is a former retail 
lumberman and is an excellent speaker, and will discuss 
in an impartial manner, from the viewpoint of the re- 
ee i the shingle manufacturer and the industry in gen- 
eral, 

Capt. W. W. Heiskell, of the North Coast Dry Kiln Co., 
Seattle, will discuss ‘‘The Proper Kiln Drying of Shin- 
gles,’’ and Joseph Blethen, publisher of the Seattle Times 
and formerly president of the Associated Ad Clubs of the 
Pacific Coast, will give a very interesting address on 
‘*The Necessity of Properly Exploiting the Merits of Red 
Cedar Shingles.’’ Mr. Blethen is a very pleasing speaker 
and because of his experience in advertising and knowl- 
edge of the subject he will handle he will without doubt 
deliver an address that’ will be one of the features of the 
meeting. 

E. KE. Faville, of Portland, Ore., will speak on ‘‘ The 
Farmer and His Roof,’’ in which he will outline the 
mental process the farmer goes thru in deciding on his 
roofing material. Mr. Faville will explain how the use 
of shingles in the rural districts can be increased. He 
is editor of the Western Farmer, Portland, Ore., and was 
ied editor of the Successful Farmer at Des Moines, 

owa. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk will present an address on 
the subject ‘‘ Anti-Shingle Ordinances, Their Progress and 
Trend of Development,’’ and an address will be made 
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by R. 8. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, on ‘‘ Thru Minnesota Transfer.’’ 

It is also expected that H. R. MacMillan of British 
Columbia will deliver an address entitled ‘‘The Possibili- 
ties of Exporting Red Cedar Shingles.’’ This address 
will be of particular interest because of an extended trip 
around the world in the interest of the export lumber busi- 
ness of British Columbia which Mr. MacMillan made a 
couple of years ago. It is possible also there will be an 
address by F. J. Martin of the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association, Seattle, on some phase of the insurance 
business. 

A fire test will be held so that shingle men can see at 
first hand the actual resistance of their product to fire as 
compared with their competitors among the substitutes. 
On the whole a very interesting and instructive program 
has been arranged. 





PROGRAM FOR NEBRASKA LUMBERMEN’S 
ANNUAL 


LINCOLN, NeEs., Jan. 2.—The joint convention of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association and Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association will be held 
at the Lincoln Hotel in Lincoln next Wednesday and 
Thursday, Jan. 9 and 10, the morning sessions at 10 
o’clock and afternoon sessions at 2. 

The Wednesday morning session will be taken up with 
the reports of President 8. W. Lightner, of St. Edwards; 
Secretary E. E. Hall, of Lincoln, and Treasurer EK. 8. 
Clarke, of York. K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, Mich., will 
deliver an address on ‘‘ Home Building and Citizenship.’’ 

Wednesday afternoon the first session of the insurance 
association will be held and reports will be presented by 
President G. W. Eggleston, of Bennet; Secretary E. E. 
Hall, of Lincoln; Treasurer C. R. Judkins, of Upland, and 
F. A. Good, of Cowles, chairman of the auditing commit- 
tee. Immediately thereafter the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will listen to two addresses: ‘‘War Time Finan- 
ces,’’? by M. Weil, of Lincoln president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, and ‘‘ Who’s Delivering the Goods?’’ 
by W. G. Funck, of Dallas, Tex. 

Thursday morning, after the election of officers of the 
insurance association, L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, 
La., advertising manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, will deliver an address to the lumber conventions on 
‘¢Enlisting the Consumers’ Interest.’’ 

Thursday afternoon John L. Kennedy, of Omaha, state 
fuel administrator, will speak on ‘‘Getting the Coal— 
and the Price,’’ and W. T. Denniston, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will deliver an address entitled ‘‘The Hair of the 
Dog.’’ The convention will conclude with the reports of 
committees and election of officers. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies and juniors will be the 
guests of the association at a moving picture matinee, 
chaperoned by Mrs. Don Critchfield. Wednesday evening 
the visiting lumbermen and their ladies will be enter- 
tained at the Orpheum Theater by the lumber, coal and 
material dealers of Lincoln. Thursday noon the local 
dealers will give a luncheon for the visiting ladies, fol- 
lowed by a matinee. 

The Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association has 244 
members. 


~ 





FOREIGN TRADE CONFERENCE CALLED 

The National Foreign Trade Council has called the fifth 
national foreign trade convention to be held at the Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, Feb. 7, 8 and 9. The part of foreign trade in win- 
ning the war will be the theme of the convention. Among 
the subjects to be discussed are: ‘‘ Foreign Trade Achieve- 
ments up to Date,’’ ‘‘After-War Conditions of Foreign 
Trade,’’ ‘‘Foreign Credits,’’? ‘‘Edueation for Foreign 
Trade’’ and ‘‘The Merchant Marine.’’ The duties and 


opportunities of the smaller manufacturer and merchant 
and the control of imports and exports by the Govern- 
ment are also to receive consideration. The couneil in is- 
suing its call very properly says: 

American participation in the war against Germany has 
laid a new obligation upon the foreign trade enterprise of 
the United States, and at the same time presented it a new 
opportunity. It is our duty, as never before, to see to it that 
the tlow of overseas commerce proceeds with uninterrupted 
regularity and in the largest possible volume, steadily bring- 
ing to us the products necessary to the life of the enterprise 
on which we are embarked, and steadily carrying to our allies, 
and to our neutral sources of supply, the materials and manu- 
factures that will enable them to maintain their eforts in 
the field or to continue to produce the food and raw materials 
so essential to our military success. More than ever the for- 
eign trade of the nation serves a vital national purpose in 
maintaining the gold reserve and sustaining the huge bulk of 
national credit upon which the necessities of war are making 
such enormous demands, 


All American firms and individuals engaged in foreign 
trade, or desiring to engage therein, and chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and other commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations are invited to attend the conven- 
tior. individually or by delegates. Needless to say that 
the discussions will be led by foreign trade experts. 

Many of the members of the National Foreign Trade 
Council are well known to the lumber trade, including the 
following: 


John J. Arnold, vice president, First National Bank., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; J. A. G. Carson, Carson Naval Stores Co., Savannah, 
Ga.; Robert Dollar, president, The Robert Dollar Co., San 
Krancisco, Cal.; J. J. Donovan, vice president, Bloedel-Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; Fairfax Harrison, 
president, Southern Railway Co., Washington, D. C.; Louis 
W. Hill, chairman, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Kdward N. Hurley, president, Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, 
ili.; Alba B. Johnson, president, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cyrus H. McCormick, president, Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation, Chicago, 111. ; William H. Russe, 
president, Russe & burgess (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn.; Charles 
A. Schieren, president, Charles A. Schieren Co., New York 
City ; W. D. Simmons, president, Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Stewart K. ‘Taylor, president, S. K. Taylor Lum- 
ber Co., Mobile, Ala.; IF. A. Vanderlip, president, National 
City Bank, New York City, and J. N. Willys, president, 
Wiltlys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





ANNUAL OF THE NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
DEALERS 

Its Bulletin No. 4 has been issued by the committee 
having in charge the program for the annual meeting of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York, to be held Jan. 30, 31 and Feb. 1 at the Ten 
iiyck Hotel, Albany, that State. The committee consists 
of C, C, Harper, Edward M. Cameron, M. T. Witmer, 
Wiliiam A. Serven and A. G. Veeder, who specify four 
prime subjects for the convention: ‘‘ Hirst, This is to be 
a war convention;’’ ‘‘Second, This is to be a business 
convention ;’’ ‘‘'Third, An exhibit will be held of a few 
lines of special interest,’’ and the fourth has reference to 
hotel reservations, showing the number of accommoda- 
tions at six hotels at Albany at prices ranging from $1 to 
$4 a day. Under the head of the second subject the com- 
mittee says: 

Perhaps there has never been a time when sober construc- 
tive thought and the mutual interchange of ideas were more 
necessary than at present. How to shape our business meth- 
ods to meet war conditions is of prime importance to all of 
us. Some of the new activities launched by the association 


are vital in this connection. Hence we shall discuss such 
subjects as the following: 

How accurate cost methods may stop the leaks in opera 
tion expense; pushing the sale of side lines in war times; 
essential service that creates business; loan associations as 
an ally of the dealer; selling for repair work in war times, 
and how the cost of doing business has increased. 

Accompanying the bulletin is bulletin No. 8 over the 
signatures of Arthur B. Thomas, Frank W. Cook, jr., 
and R. C. Kinkaid, the collections committee, outlining 
the methods and purpose of the collection department of 
the association and its advantages to members. 





IDAHO PANHANDLE FIRE ASSOCIATIONS REVIEW WORK 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Dec. 31.—It cost the Coeur d’ Alene 
and Pend Oreille Timber Protective associations $74,- 
824.39 to fight fires in the Idaho Panhandle during the 
past season, according to figures submitted at the annual 
meeting to complete the season’s work held in Spokane 
Dee. 29, copies of all reports being filed with the Idaho 
state land board. 

Definite figures on the cost of the operation of the 
Potlatch Timber Protective Association, whose officers 
also held a preliminary meeting, are not yet available. 
All associations, however, report the driest and worst 
season ever experienced since their organization with the 
exception of 1910, altho the loss of timber in no instance 
has been unusually great. The fire fighting season this 
year surpassed in dryness the season of 1910, which up to 
this time has held the record for fire disasters. 

In reporting on the fire conditions in the Pend Oreille 
District, W. G. Phalon, chief fire warden, said: 


The season opened up with a great deal of work to be done 
in clearing out old trails and repairing telephone lines. The 
telephone line from Sandpoint to the lookout on Grouse 
Mountain was in very bad shape. In places the wire was cut 
out for a mile at a stretch and in many instances the missing 
wire was carried away to be used by ranchers, 

In putting on the patrolmen for the summer we tried to 
get as many old, experienced men as possible. As the season 
advanced the fires increased materially, as this was an un- 
usually dry season and fire fighters of experience were scarce. 
The lumber companies of the district were very good in fur- 
nishing men to the association and several times the Dover 
and Humbird lumber companies shut down planer or sawmill 
to loan their men. 

During the I. W. W. trouble we did not hire any of these 
men except in two cases, when we had to send to Spokane for 
men, and then we had to let them out as fast as we could get 
reliable men to take their places. 

During the season we had several fires on land not in the 
association boundaries and great expense accrued to us in 
taking care of them. In some cases the owner would help 
us out with labor. The railroads fought a few fires which 
were caused by them. In these cases the fires were under the 
Supervision of the association warden. This season I had 
two assistants, one stationed at Priest River and the other at 
Sandpoint, whose duties were to help out the wardens with 
their fires. Their time, however, was taken up on large fires 
in the Priest River Fg it and Grouse Creek district, which 
lasted the larger part of the season. 

The damage to timber this season was very light, consider- 
ing the number of fires. No standing timber was totally de- 








stroyed and most of the timber killed will be logged this 
winter, causing very small loss. 

A very bad fire occurred in the slashings of the Dover Lum- 
ber Co., burning about 1,800 feet of flume and some saw logs 
left in the slashings. 

I would suggest that a book be gotten out giving the rules 
of this association to members, as 1 think a good many of 
them do not understand what the rules are in regard to fires 
on lands being logged and in regard to the disposal of their 
slashings, which makes a heavy expense to the association 
caring for them. 

The recommendation of the fire warden with respect 
to the book of rules will probably be carried and au- 
thorized at the annual meeting early in the year. 


Pend Oreille Fires 


A total of 161 fires was reported in the Pend Oreille 
district during the past season, segregated as follows: 
Railroad fires, transcontinental lines, 13; ranchers’, 58; 
unknown, 46; carelessness, 4; fishermen, 4; hunters, 4; 
old burnings, 2; incendiary, 19; lightning, 17, making a 
total of 161. 

One of the incendiary fires caused the destruction of 
the camps of Sumers Bros., loggers. One of the fires 
credited to fishermen burned over four thousand acres, 
with a total destruction of 4,000 ties, 150,000 logs and 
5,000 posts. This was one of the most expensive fires 
of the season, costing the association $4,647.67. An- 
other disastrous fire, of incendiary origin, covering 1,400 
acres, burned the flume of the Dover Lumber Co., and 
this fire cost $3,022.84. One fire, attributed to lightning, 
burned over 100 acres and killed 230,000 feet of timber, 
while another, attributed to the same cause, burned over 
80 acres, destroying 739,000 feet of timber and 450 poles. 
Both fires cost approximately $2,500 each. The fire 
fighting operations alone of the Pend Oreille association 
cost $22,041.83, while the total cost for the season, includ- 
ing trail and telephone repairs and construction, patrol- 
ing and other costs, amounted to $43,605.98. 

The fire fighting sum was reduced by the subscription 
of $1,089.94 received by the association from Kaniksu 
Forest Service. 

The number of acres burned over amounted to 18,678, 
distributed as follows: Merchantable timber, 1,362 acres; 
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National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


Sealed bids will be received by the Dis- 
trict Forester, San Francisco, California, 
up to and including January 15, 1918, for 
all the merchantable dead timber standing 
or down, and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area em- 
bracing about 1575 acres in Sections 2, 3, 
9, 10, 11, 14 and 15, tp. 1 5S. KR. 9 Z, 
M. D. M., Middle Fork of Tuolumne Riv- 
er Watershed, Stanislaus National Forest, 
California, estimated to be 26,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of yellow pine, sugar 
pine, incense cedar and white fir saw timb- 
ber, approximately 78% pine. No bid of 
less than $2.50 per M for yellow pine, $3.25 
per M for sugar pine, $1.00 per M for in- 
cense cedar and 50c per M for white fir 
will be considered. 

_ $5,000. 


bids is reserved. 


Deposit with bid 
The right to reject any and all 
Before bids.are submit- 
ted full information concerning the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, and submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, San Francisco, California, or the 


Forest Supervisor, Sonora, California. 
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i Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 
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Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
a 


LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 

Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for peostioting ogsen Fine ph contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard, lasses of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Forwarding Agents 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


4 H Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers corrseriscinseer 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


d board ure lumber, scantling, square 
Gomer saw leon. Mavdese $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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slashings and cut-over lands, 17,316. The merchantable 
timber killed or damaged was 1,480 thousand feet, other 
damages being 5,000 posts and 700 poles. 


Coeur d’Alene Losses 

W. J. Ross, of St. Maries, fire warden for the Coeur 
d’Alene Timber Protective Association, reported the total 
cost of the season’s operations for this organization at 
$31,219.41, with an approximate loss of green timber of 
75,000 feet. The 77 fires handled by the organization 
were attributed to the following causes: Burning slash- 
ings, 21; logging operations, 10; railroad engines, 9; 
hunters and campers, 15; dropping lighted matches or 
cigarettes, 9; miscellaneous, 2; unknown, 11; making a 
total of 77. 

One of the most disastrous fires of the season occurred 
July 20, burning over 1,600 acres in slashings and cost- 
ing the association $1,680. This fire was attributed to 
sparks from a logging engine. On Aug. 27 another fire, 
burning over 35 acres and destroying 10,000 feet of tim- 
ber, supposed to be started by a hunter, cost the asso- 
ciation $351. Another fire Sept. 19, which burned over 
450 acres, destroying 70,000 feet of timber, and believed 
to have been started from a burning brush fire of a 
rancher who was clearing without a permit, cost the as- 
sociation $603.07. 

W. G. Humiston, of the Potlatch Timber Protective 
Association, was present at the meeting Saturday, but 
stated that he had not prepared the financial report on 
the season. 

Owing to the series of meetings being held on the 
8-hour question, it was found not advisable to hold a 
meeting of the North Idaho Forestry Association at this 
time and an adjournment was again taken to some date 
in January or early in February. It is possible that the 
meeting date may go over to the annual meeting in March. 


ms Effective Guardianship 


On the whole, while the past season has been one 
of the most expensive in the history of the timber pro- 
tective associations, the organizations have demonstrated 
clearly that, in spite of the most unfavorable weather 
conditions, they have a system of operation that will ef- 
fectually cope with fires and that beyond a doubt stand- 
ing timber can be protected from disastrous fire loss. 
Weather conditions for 1917 were the worst ever expe- 
rienced in the eleven years’ operation of the associations 
of North Idaho, with the exception of 1910, when there 
was more wind, yet the timber loss this year, in propor- 
tion to the number and extent of the fires, is less than 
at any other time in their history. 

At the March meeting extensive plans for the 1918 
season will be outlined and the budgets prepared for 
the work. At that time all associations will elect offi- 
cers for the coming year. 
























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NewYork,N.Y. 














Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ra 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








IN FOREST LAND fsisiuriczedr fo bs 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. - Price, pestpal, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY REPORTED IN BRIEF 


PROTESTS ORDER REGARDING BULKHEADING 
OF CARS 


New Oxveans, La., Dec. 31.—Following the issuance 
of an order by General Superintendent Porterfield, of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, placing an embargo on all lum- 
ber shipments in open cars ‘‘unless securely bulkheaded 
to prevent shifting,’’ the Southern Pine Association last 
Saturday sent the following telegraphic protest to Mr. 
Porterfield: 

This association has coéperated with the carriers to the 
fullest extent in efforts to prevail on lumber manufacturers 
voluntarily, where practicable, to bulkhead dressed lumber 
loaded on open cars. There is no necessity for bulkheading 
rough lumber. We emphatically protest against your action 
in embargoing all lumber loaded on open cars unless bulk- 
headed, 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Chi- 
cago is arranging for a joint meeting with the American Rail- 
way Association committee of standards, wherein the whole 
matter will be threshed out and preliminary conferences with 
chairmen will be held in Washington about Jan. 15. We 
question the legality of the carrier’s attempts to force lum- 
ber manufacturers to assume the unreasonable cost burden 
entailed by bulkheading under the existing dunnage allow- 
ance and respectfully urge that you cancel embargo. 

You are fully aware that the carriers are not entirely blame- 
less for the shifting of loads and that 500 pounds dunnage in 
nowise compensates manufacturers for bulkheading, and this 
industry resents the disposition of carriers to evade their re- 
sponsibility, both as to the cause of the trouble and the rem- 
edy therefor. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore, of the association, 
has tentatively arranged for a conference with the stand- 
ardization committee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion at Washington on Jan. 21, at which he plans to take 
up this matter of bulkheading open cars along with other 
pending questions of importance to lumbermen. 


—_ 


TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS SLATED FOR 
RE-ELECTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 2.—James E. Stark, president; 
R. L. Jurden, first vice president, and Frank B. Robert- 
son, second vice president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, will be chosen to succeed themselves 
at the annual election of officers to be held here Tuesday, 
Jan. 8. Both nominating committees recently appointed 
have agreed on the naming of these gentlemen unani- 
mously and this honor has been conferred because of the 
very able and very faithful manner in which they have 
discharged their duties during the last year. 

Seven new directors have been agreed upon by the two 
nominating committees as follows: R. J. Hackney, of 
Brown & Hackney (Inc.), Memphis; George Land, traffic 
manager of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, 
Miss.; Elliott Lang, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), Memphis, 
and treasurer during the last year; William Pritchard, 
of the Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber Co., Memphis; 8. H. 
Swenson, Archer Lumber Co., Helena, Ark.; Walker L. 
Wellford, Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, and C. L. 
Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., More- 
house, Mo. Mr. Harrison has notified the nominating 
committees of his inability to serve and another director 
will be chosen to fill this vacancy. 

The annual of the association will be held at the Ho- 


_ tel Chisea, Tuesday, Jan. 15, one week after the election 


of officers, and the following program has been an- 
nouneed: 

Address of President James E. Stark. 

Report of Secretary-Manager J. H. Townshend. 

Report of Treasurer Elliott Lang. 

Address on “Effect of Government Operation of the Rail- 
roads on the Hardwood Industry” by James V. Norman, of 
Louisville, Ky., one of the attorneys of the association. 

Discussion of traffic problems involving : 

(1) Abolishment of present transit arrangements on 
rough materials to permit lumber and other finished prod- 
ucts to be shipped over any road. 


(2) Abrogation safety appliances act to permit standard 
equipment to be used in logging service. 

(3) Bulkheading of lumber and adequate dunnage allow- 
ance for shipments in open cars. 

The last named subject has been brought prominently 
to the attention of hardwood lumber interests thru the 
order of the Illinois Central system, now effective, re- 
quiring lumber to be bulk-headed when shipments are 
made in open ears. This bulkheading is very expensive 
and yet it is, under the present orders of the Illinois 
Central management, compulsory and at the cost of ship- 
pers of lumber. The other roads have not yet followed 
suit. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—The Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumber & Sash and Door Salesmen’s Association had 
its annual meeting today in the office of James C. Walker, 
1114 Lumber Exchange. President J. M. Morgan called 
the gathering to order at 3 p. m., and Secretary J. F. 
Hayden read the minutes of the 1916 meeting. Treas- 
urer T. M. Partridge presented his annual report. It 
showed a balance on hand a year ago of $125.14; receipts 
of $70 in dues, making a total of $195.14, and disburse- 
ments of $111.87, leaving a balance on hand of $83.27. 
The report was accepted. 

I. B. Le Veseonte, chairman of the flower committee, 
presented a detailed report on the expenditure of $67 by 
the committee during the year. George L. Curkendall re- 
ported as chairman of the committee which managed the 
1917 banquet. His report showed expenses of $356, and 
receipts of $351, but the apparent deficit, he said, had been 
wiped out by a discount allowed by the caterers. The re- 
port was accepted in a motion which included a vote of 
thanks to the committee. 

The names of H. C. Nelson, F. G. Emerson, L. W. Car- 
penter, N. H. Morgan and J. B. Millard, who had joined 
during the year, were presented, and the five men were 
voted in as members. The names of Charles Harrison, 
E. L. Harkness and E. C. Sternke were also proposed, 
and they were elected. On motion of Mark Moulton it 
was voted to remit the dues of L. W. Carpenter, Frank 
Pew and any other members of the association in the 
service of the United States. 


A vote of thanks to Maj. James Elwin for cigars sent 
to the meeting was passed on motion of T. M. Partridge. 
Secretary Hayden brought a message of thanks from 
Charles Van Pelt to the association for flowers which had 
been sent him in the hospital. A greeting was read from 
Charles Espey, at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Election of officers was next in order, and President 
Morgan appointed A. C. Lauren and Ira B. Le Vesconte 
as tellers. On the first ballot for president Fred H. 
Flateau was declared elected, receiving 16 votes to 5 for 
Roy Thompson, who had tried to withdraw but was pre- 
vented from doing so, as the members wanted to make the 
tellers work. When it came to vice president, Ira B. 
Le Vesconte was the only man placed in nomination, as 
a representative of the sash and door men, but when it 
came to a ballot several members insisted on casting 
scattering votes. Mr. Le Vesconte received 17 votes, and 
was declared elected. 

T. M. Partridge moved the reélection of Secretary J. F. 
Hayden by acclamation. When this carried, Mr. Hayden 
returned the compliment by moving that Mr. Partridge 
be reélected as treasurer. This was followed by the eleec- 
tion of H. F. Partridge and George L. Curkendall as 
members of the executive committee. 

President Morgan then retired with a brief speech of 
thanks, and Mr. Flateau was inducted into office as presi- 
dent. He called for discussion on the usual annual fune- 
tion of the association. After some informal talk, a 
motion by J. C. Walker was carried, under which Presi- 
dent Flateau was directed to name a committee of three, 
which is to arrange for a dinner costing not more than 
$2 a plate, for the evening of Jan. 14. Other details were 
left to the committee. A vote of thanks to J. M. Morgan, 
the retiring president, was adopted, and the meeting then 
adjourned. 

President Flateau has appointed Roy Thompson and 
Al W. Jones as the flower committee for the current year. 





ONTARIO RETAILERS AND WHOLESALERS 
ORGANIZE 


Toronto, OnT., Dec. 31.—On Dee. 21 a representative 
meeting of the retail lumber dealers of the Province was 
held here for the purpose of organizing the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The plan adopted 
comprises the formation of five local associations to deal 
with matters of lacal concern and to be represented in 
the central body with headquarters in Toronto to take 
up questions of general interest to the trade such as trans- 
portation, credits, insurance, cost accounting ete. An 
organization was effected with Thomas Patterson of Ham- 
ilton, as president; W. J. Smith, of Toronto, vice presi- 
dent, and Horace Boultbee, of Toronto, secretary, and ten 
directors, two representing each of the local associations, 
as follows: Eastern Ontario, E. M. Barrett and A. G. 
Rose, Ottawa; southwestern Ontario, B. F. Clarke, Glen- 
coe, and J. A. Schofield, Windsor; western Ontario, K. J. 
Shirton, Dunnville, and A. 8. Nicholson, Burlington; 
northern Ontario, J. A. Laberge, Sudbury, and Howard 
Hesson, Sault Ste. Marie; central Ontario, W. J. Hether- 
ington, Toronto, and a representative of J. R. Eaton & 
Son, Orillia. 

A meeting of the wholesale lumber dealers was held 
on the evening of Dec. 21, which was preceded by a ban- 
quet at the Albany Club. It was resolved to organize 
an association and to apply for a charter of incorpora- 
tion for the Ontario Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, the following being named as provisional diree- 
tors: A. E. Clarke, chairman; C. W. Wilkinson, A. E. 
Kekhardt, H. J. Terry, and H. Boultbee, all of Toronto. 
The first annual meeting will be held on Jan. 11. 





STATE ASSUMES AN ASSOCIATION BURDEN 


Arrangements were made at a recent meeting of the 
forest fire committee of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association with the Public Domains Commis- 
sion of that State whereby the latter will take charge of 
the work of forest fire prevention carried on by the asso- 
ciation for the last five years. The commission will pay 
salaries and traveling expenses of rangers and issue a 
special commission to Chief Fire Warden J. Lee Mor 
ford, of the association, and all rangers patrolling 
territory where association members own timber will 
make reports of the work of the Gaylord office of Chief 
lire Warden Morford; copies of these, in detail, will be 
issued quarterly to all members. 

Herman Lunden, chairman of the association’s forest 
fire committee, and Secretary J. C. Knox have sent 
advice of this measure to all members, in which inci- 
dentally they mention that it ‘‘will mean a reduction 
in our rate per acre for the coming season, and the 
matter of rate per acre will be decided at the first meet- 
ing of the association, which will be held some time in 
January.’’ 


FRENCH ACTIVITIES BEARING UPON RECONSTRUCTION 


The impression is growing in France, according to 
Commercial Attache C. W. A. Beditz, of Paris, that 
the present high prices of building materials are likely 
to be maintained until the end of the war. Indications 
point to a greater demand for labor than it will be pos- 
sible to supply, and the forests of France have been so 
denuded by the demands of war that it will take many 
years before they can be restored to their former state 
by reforestation. As to the use of wood from the 
French colonies, the Government is preparing a law to 
facilitate the importation of such woods, but the cost 
of transportation and the increased cost of labor will 
very probably result in bringing the price of this wood 
to a level that will exceed by at least one-third the 
prices prevailing in 1914, according to a writer in one 
of the leading building trade publications of France, 
Le Batiment. The same conditions prevail with other 





supplies of building material. 
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THE ALLIGATOR 


The British tank’s a lovely thing (unless your name is Herman) 
For potting Teutons on the wing, the Austrian or German. 
But Britons needn’t bulge their chests about the great: invention, 
Because it came, like all the rest of war things you can mention, 
i From young America instead, 
The product of a Yankee head. 


Down in Peoria, Illinois, Doc Lydston first suggested, 

When he beheld that dainty toy, if it in war were tested, 

This lumbering land battleship, this motor-truck gone nutty, 

Would do the business every trip and pound a line to putty. 
And now just watch the blooming brute 
Out blowing post-holes thru the Teut! 


Snow locomotives are not new. Familiar to the Yank is 
This thing that goes a-ploughing thru, just like the British tank is. 
It lays its track thru swamps and woods, without a rail whatever, 
And always gets there with the goods when someone pulls a lever. 
Up hill, down dale, thru mud and snow, 
Our logging locomotives go. 


Now we’ve another good machine in Canada, Wisconsin 
And other States, that works as clean with Pat or Bill or Hans in. 
Just put a lumberjack inside, some husky German hater, 
And turn him loose on land or tide with an old alligator 
And he will cross the raging pond 
And climb a mountain-top beyond. 


The tank is good; now why not this? Let’s gather them in dozens 
And send them where the trouble is to aid our British cousins. 
Let’s send them overland to Kiel to find the Dutch, by gravy, 
Some alligators built of steel to find the German navy. 

At sea if Germans will not stand, 

Let’s send some gunboats over land! 





You can't go wrong without making a trail. 


RANDOM 

The Allies don’t seem to care much for the kaiser’s peace stuff. 

Taking the stump for fuel is eminently better than taking it for a 
speech. 

We hope that Mr. McAdoo will not break up the rhum game in the 
smoker. 

Speaking of the new railroad order, we musn’t deny the socialist his 
chance to laugh. 

There is good timber in the National Army, probably because it comes 
from the 4-4’s of the globe. 

The farmer who wants to know how to house hogs ought to see the way 
the street car companies take care of us. 

We hope the convention address keeps the audience awake as well 
as it does the man who is now writing it. 


The cost of carpenter aprons has doubled. We knew it would as soon 
as we heard women were wearing them. 

If we ever get to wearing wooden shoes in this country we shall have 
to put in a dry-kiln to take care of sonny’s. 

We try not to criticize the administration, but it is going to be hard 
work when it is under 32 degrees in the sleeper. 

In figuring the cost of doing a retail lumber business, do not fail to 
include the bad accounts you lost, and the hair. 

The lumber journalist kissed his wife a long farewell. 
to France; the convention season had merely opened. 

If we can’t get wooden ships it won’t be the fault of the wooden 
ship but of the railroad that wooden ship the lumber. 

If the Government is able to control the railroads, a lot of married men 
would like to get some pointers on how it is done. 

We are glad to observe that the lumber saleswoman has entered the 
field. The Michigan quartet long has needed a soprano. 

The first gun of 'the retail convention season will be fired at Lincoln, 
Neb., next Wednesday, but it won’t be the last by a long shot. 

Mr. Mershon says that the partridge has disappeared, but there are 
a lot of hunters in the Michigan lumber trade that we feel sure had 
nothing to do with it. 

The Evansville Lumbermen’s Cli is already discussing plans for its 
outing next June, but some of us fellows up here haven’t got thru pay- 
ing for the one we had last. 

Every once in a while some bureaucrat at Washington announces that 
the wooden ship program is a failure. Well, if it is, it hasn’t anything on 
some of the officeholders in Washington. 


He wasn’t going 


THE END OF THE WALK 
Out to the end of the sidewalk Daddy and Mother and I 
Often go walking a Sunday—that’s if the weather is dry— 
Out past the stores and the houses, out past the fartherest one, 
Where it is sunny and sandy—my, but I think it is fun! 


Out at the end of the sidewalk daisies grow right by the road— 
Not like the flow’rs in a garden, daisies that God must a’ sowed— 
Burdocks and mulleins and milkweed, sorrel and grasses and trees, 
Sometimes a sassafras, maybe, sometimes a handful of cheese. 


Out to the end of the sidewalk—that must be nearly a mile— 
Daddy—he says I’m ‘‘a walker’’—lets me sit down for awhile. 
Then he says, ‘‘ Well, little lady, home again—what do you say? 
This is as far as we better try any walking today.’’ 


Out at the end of the sidewalk you can see ’way to a hill; 

Sometime I’m going to climb it—when I get bigger I will. 

Daddy says, ‘‘Yes, when you climb it, what do you think you will see? 
Just some new hill to be climbing, far from your mother and me. 


‘“‘Out to the end of the sidewalk—let that be plenty for now. 
Sometime, I know, you will wander farther than this, anyhow. 

But, while we can, let us keep you, where we can play and can talk- 
Let us walk out on a Sunday just to the end of the walk.’’ 


A man ought to listen to reason, but that 
doesn’t mean he has to listen to a lot of them. 


BEGIN 


Buck up, my boy, 
When something new 
You have to do— 

For all the joy 
Of anything 

Is not the end; 

You’ll find, my friend, 
The finishing 

Is only half— 

The other part 
Is when you start; 
That’s when to laugh! 


That’s when to cheer! 

Life’s in the morn, 

A new job born, 
A new day here, 

You have your chance, 
A brand new task— 
That’s all men ask 

Who would advance. 
Before you win 

You have to start. 

Take hold, take heart! 
Buck up! Begin! 





When you do a wrong you do an- 
other when you fail to right it. 


BUILD A BRIGHTER BLAZE 

Pile on a little larger log 
And build a brighter blaze; 

The winter, growling like a dog, 
Is pawing at the door. 

The frost is on the window-pane, 
Outdoors the blizzard plays; 

But winter howling up the lane 
Will make the chimney roar. 


Find some content in discontent, 
Some good in every ill; 

Make merrier your merriment 
In winter’s gloomy days. 

And, when the storms of life attend, 
Throw open with a will 

The door to stranger and to friend, 
And build a brighter blaze! 


IF ALL THE SONGS 
If all the songs of all the years 
Of all the hearts of men, 
If all the sobs and all the tears, 
And all the laughs again, 
Were gathered in a single song, 
One anthem of the weak and strong, 
And made one musi¢ then— 


Then I would say: ‘* You do not bring 
My soul new melodies, 

For I have heard the song you sing, 
Such harmonies as these. 

Last night I lay beside the fire 

And heard them played upon a lyre— 
The wind among the trees.’’ 


Let us have patriotism. 


THERE 


Last night the moon was very fair, 
The world was very still. 

There was no somber barrier where 
The heavens touched the hill. 

It was as if the world became 
Of heaven a part, the sky 

The pillar of a silver flame 
For men to travel by. 


I can not think it is so far 
As human hearts suppose. 

For I believe the petalled star 
Is sister of the rose. 

Some night when all is very still, 
The moon is very fair, 

The soul will stand upon the hill 
And step from here to there. 


GOOD ENOUGH 
As long as it was good enough 
He really didn’t care: 
The finish was a little rough, 
The mortise only fair; 
A serew (he didn’t stop to drill) 
Had split an edge or two 
And didn’t look so well—but still 
He knew that it would do. 


As long as it would pass the eye, 
Why worry any more? 

He knew that it would get him by— 
It always had before. 

Why fuss and fiddle with details 
And ev’ry thingumbob ?— 

There always are some twisted nails 
In ev’ry little job. 


And so he sort of got along, 
And none could truly say 

His work was ever really wrong 
Or dock his daily pay. 

That So-and-So and Such-and-Such 
Got rich was rather tough; 

He didn’t make so very much— 

‘ And yet made good enough. 





How will the 


Tax Laws 


Affect Your Business Policy? 


Are you prepared and ready to make your busi- 
ness intensely productive ? 


Is your office efficient? 


Is-waste, time and energy in some departments 
neutralizing the hard work and efficiency in others? 


Know Yau Cav oe 


Know Your 


You must look these things squarely in the face. 

The big developments right now and after the 
war will mean much to you only if you are prepared. 

Our long experience in wood working concerns— 
our success in cost work—has prepared our organi- 
zation to be of material help to you. 

Practical methods and economies must be intro- 
duced if maximum results are to obtain. 

Then too, our specially equipped auditing depart- 
ment is trained to handle your type of concern 
efficiently and at reasonable expense. 


Our Special Tax Department 


is ready to help you in yates re- 
porting capital investment and income. 
No obligation will rest with you in discussing 


these matters with us. Just write and we will give 
your inquiry confidential and prompt attention. 


Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomtants 


928-932 Chicago Stock Exchange Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
Ww. W. THOMPSON, C. P. A. L. G. GROEBE, C. P. A. 


AccounTine Metnoos-—Business Counset 
GEO. P. JOHNSON J. FRANK GRIMES 


In Business 24 Years. 








Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 


A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer’s problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware- 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framing to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc- 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction. 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-_— — — —COUPON= — —- =~ 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POS T- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 


Name, 





Address, 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, interesjing exposition 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 








Lenox Lumber 


Ready for immediate shipment, subject 


to prior sale and government regulation. 
23,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Ky. Qtd. White Oak 
35,000’ 4/4 Ky. White Oak Clear Face Strips 
50,000’ 4/4 FAS. Ky. Plain White Oak 

24,000’ 4/4 Selects Ky. Plain White Oak 
135,000’ 4/4 No. 1 Com. Ky. Plain White Oak 
75,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Ky. Plain White Oak 
30,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com, Ky. Plain Red Oak 
12,000’ 4/4 No. 1 Com. Ky, Chestnut 


American Lumber & Mfs. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO,'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 













IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 














Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 

WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Preeon BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., PITTSBURGH Eh. 














| PHILADELPHIA 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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ee ® North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 





Harrison Bldg., 


| Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4 











All the Pines 
Cypress—Hardwoods 
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"THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN Str m=hods o 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
and a great deal of other information sooties to the lumber 


businer- f the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpai 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn. St., CHICAGO 











OFFERS LARGE SPRUCE TRACT TO GOVERNMENT 


PORTLAND, OrE., Dec. 29.—About 130,000,000 feet of 
standing spruce timber in Tillamook County has been 
offered the Government by the Whitney Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), for manufacture into airplanes. This informa- 
tion was received by Col. Brice P. Disque of the United 
States signal corps by telegraph from Capt. Russell Haw- 
kins, who recently attended a meeting of the board of 
directors and who subsequently went on to Washington, 
D. C., on business in connection with the spruce cam- 
paign, in which he is active. The word is received from 
Washington, D. C., that Colonel Disque has approved the 
plan, which is explained in Captain Hawkins letter to 
Colonel Disque, as follows: 

Your bulletin concerning rived and split spruce was dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the directors and it was unanimously 
decided to offer the spruce production division of the signal 
corps the spruce that will produce aircraft lumber. The 
spruce offered by the company is situated upon 75,000 acres 
of land in the neighborhood of Fawcett, Simons and Killiam 
Creek in Tillamook County. 

The company asks the privilege of having the particular 
trees needed at this time by the Government intelligently 
selected and marked by its representatives and that care be 
exercised in handling the tops and limbs and offal consequent 
to the operation of splitting, that the other timber on the 
tract will not be in danger of fire. 

That other big timber concerns are responding to the 
rived spruce program of the signal corps is shown by 
letters in which they pledge their support in every possible 
way. 

Assurance of codperation and suggestions as to the 
most favorable methods for obtaining rived spruce were 
received from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of Tacoma. 

Addressed to Colonel Disque the letter said in part: 

We have selected a man to look after this work for us 
who is quite familiar with forest work and fire protection. 

The man selected to look after this work is well acquainted 
with all the spruce regions of Pacific and Grays Harbor coun- 
ties, and I think we can be of a vast amount of assistance 
to your propaganda by picking out localities where men can 
work and get this class of material, and of course, aside 
from this means of getting stock, we are perfectly willing at 
the present time to sell spruce stumpage to loggers and mill- 
men wherever they can get hold of it, and at the prices that 
have been recommended by the Government. 





SEEKING RECRUITS FOR THE 20TH ENGINEERS 


Spokane, Wasu., Dec. 31.—Lieut. George E. Lammers, 
formerly of the 8. H..L. Lumber Co. and now with the 
20th Engineers for the time being on recruiting duty at 
the army recruiting station as assistant to Capt. J. M. 
Kelso, jr., has issued a circular letter to all lumber camps 
and mills of this district, in which he says: 

The 20th Engineers is the lumbermen’s regiment. The 
War Department has decided that about 7,500 Jumbermen will 
be needed abroad to convert the trees in the French forest 
into timber of all sorts. Piles are needed for dock construc- 
tion and for firewood and all of this must be obtained abroad 
to save the necessity of transporting it in ships. 

This regiment will be the largest in the whole United 
States army: in fact the largest in the world, and will con- 
sist of ten battalions. Apply to the nearest recruiting office 
and state that you want to enlist in the 20th Engineers, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


_——eC 


SOUTHERN PINE TO STAR IN THE MOVIES 


New OrvEANS, La., Jan. 2.—The movie attending 
world will soon be afforded the opportunity of viewing 
some exceedingly interesting films relating to the lumber 
industry. Upon the initiative of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation a Hearst-Pathe staff photographer recently 
spent several days at lumber manufacturing points secur- 
ing some highly educational pictures. It is planned to 
exhibit three films, one of which, covering the very timely 
subject of ship building, shows the complete evolution of 
i southern pine log from the standing tree to its place in 
the finished vessel, ready to do its part in bearing sol- 
diers and supplies to help put the Huns out of business. 
It will include views of a big ship building plant, and the 
slipping of a huge wooden freight-bearer down the greased 
ways into the water will thrill the audiences with visual 
evidence that we are beginning to ‘‘deliver the goods’’ 
that are so essential to victory. There will be another 
film showing various other aspects of the southern pine 
industry, as well as one illustrating creosoting and the 
production and use of wood block paving. A representa- 
tive of the Southern Pine Association accompanied the 
photographer on this tour. Unquestionably the associa- 
tion has done a fine piece of work in promoting this pro- 
ject, which will help to impress upon many thousands of 
people the importance and the essential character of the 
southern pine lumber business in war as well as in peace. 
The films will be featured by the Hearst-Pathe illustrated 
news service not only in this country but thruout the 
world, 


GOVERNMENT WILL CO-OPERATE IN REFORESTATION 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 31.—Following a conference 
between officials of the Federal Forest Service and H. B. 
Kraus, forester of the Great Southern Lumber Co., it was 
announced from Washington last Friday that the refor- 
estation project of the Great Southern company will have 
the active codperation and assistance of the Government 
agencies. Austin Gary, one of the Forest Service’s spe- 
eialists, will make a soil survey of Washington Parish 
in order to determine which soils are best suited to refor- 
estation and which are best adapted to agriculture. 
W. R. Mattoon, another service expert who made a study 
of Louisiana forest problems some time ago, will serve 
as Government adviser to Mr. Kraus who, as forester 
for the company, will direct its reforestation: work. Mr. 
Kraus is a graduate of the Yale forestry school, and prior 
to his employment by the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
served as assistant State forester of Texas. 

The Great Southern company’s reforestation project 
is described in Washington dispatches as the largest ever 
attempted in America. Its primary purpose, as described, 
is to grow timber to keep the pulp and paper mills at 
Bogalusa continuously supplied with raw material. The 
first reforestation experiment will cover about 20,000 








acres. The following statement of the company’s prob- 
lem and plan for its solution is credited to Mr. Kraus: 


Under our present method of close utilization the company 
has sufficient standing timber to supply the saw and pulp 
mills for a period of twenty-five years. At the expiration of 
this time saw-sized timber will be at a premium and the 
sawmill may be discontinued. The pulp mills must be kept 
running, however, and to supply their demand is our problem, 
Twenty-five years is not a long time, when one considers the 
life of a tree and the time required to grow one, but with 
certain species which are suitable for pulp, it is long 
enough. 

The manufacture of yellow pine into Kraft paper by means 
of the sulphate pulp process is a substantial industry and 
one which should be maintained indefinitely in Louisiana, 
where the soil is so eminently suited to the growth of pine. 
which lends itself so well to the manufacture of this Class 
of paper. 

The Great Southern has one pulp mill now in operation, 
with a daily capacity of fifty tons. This plant consumes 
270 cords of wood per day as fuel, and eighty cords per day 
in the manufacture of pulp. A second pulp mill is in course 
of construction and will be in operation in a comparatively 
short time. This mill will consume 450 cords of wood 
each day, and will manufacture 250,000 pounds of paper 
daily. It has been estimated that to operate this mill will 
require 561,000 pine trees annually, based on. an average 
volume per tree of one-fourth of a cord. 





MAINE SHIP YARDS SCENES OF ACTIVITY 


Bancor, Mk., Dee. 27.—The demand for tonnage cre- 
ated by the war has awakened old Maine shipyards from 
idleness and decay to great activity, and brought into 
heing many new plants, from many of which launchings 
already have taken place, while operations now underway 
promise to set afloat in 1918 the greatest merchant fleet 
that the State has sent out since the most prosperous 
days of the industry. This year the yards of Maine have 
launched three steamships, eighteen schooners, three 
barges and numerous small craft, chiefly of motor pro- 
pulsion. 

At Bath several large schooners and barges are in pro- 
cess of building. In the Rockland district half a dozen 
schooners are on the stocks. Belfast is building a 5- 
master and a 4-master; Stockton Springs a 4-master, the 
Agnes Ii. Wilcox, 700 tons, to be launched about Jan. 15, 
aud at Sandy Point, below Bangor, several 3,500-ton 
wooden steamship hulls are to be built for the. Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. At Harrington one or more 
schooners of 600 tons will be built, and at Milbridge at 
least one 4-master. Waldoboro will launch several large 
schooners in 1918, and Boothbay Harbor builders have 
contracts for several 3-masted schooners. Five shipyards 
around Casco bay will be busy with private and gov- 
ernment orders, and at several other localities sailing ves- 
sels of good size will be launched. 

When the boom struck Maine most of the old-time yards 
had fallen into decay and their crews had retired because 
of age or idleness, or become scattered. Today all the 
yards are in condition for work, and only the delay in 
getting materials and the scarcity ot skilled labor have 
prevented them doing more this year. Men who were in 
their prime thirty or forty years ago have been coaxed 
with big wages to again take up the adze and mallet, the 
axe and the calking iron, the sailmaker’s needle and the 
rigger’s marlin-spike, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
in the down east shipyard veterans of 70 to 80 years of 
age doing more than their share to restore the Stars and 
Stripes to its former prestige on the seas. Vessels cost 
tremendous prices nowadays, but it is expected that 
freights will rule very high for some years yet—long 
enough, anyway, to enable all concerned to get their 
money back and more beside. 





REVIVAL OF RIVER BOAT BUILDING EXPECTED 


La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 2.—A revival of wooden boat 
building on the upper Mississippi River is expected to 
result from the action of Congress in appropriating 
$3,360,000 for the establishment of towboat and barge 
lines in commercial traffic. } , 

Capt. W. A. Thompson, in charge of river improve- 
ments between Winona and Prairie du Chien, estimates 
the amount appropriated by the Government will build 
at least twenty fleets of boats and barges. He figures 
the cost of a tow boat at $50,000 and each of eight barges 
to comprise a tow at $15,000, provided Washington fir, 
the wood now utilized by the War Department for barge 
building purposes, is used. ver , 

At present there are only two boat building yards in 
operation on the upper river, one at Dubuque and the 
other at Rock Island. That yards will be reéstablished 
at La Crosse, Winona and Wabasha is assured by cap- 
italists who already are planning to enter the boat build- 
ing business. 

La Crosse has not had a ship yard for twenty years, 
since Davidson Bros. went out of business. W. F. and 
P. S. Davidson were pioneers in the boat building busi- 
ness on the upper river, establishing the yard here in 
1867. 

Another result of the appropriation by Congress to 
place towboats and barges in service on the river will be 
action looking to the construction during the coming 
year of terminal facilities at La Crosse and other ports 
expecting to benefit from the revival of commercial 
traffic on the Mississippi. 


ODD LILES 


NO LICENSES NEEDED TO COLLECT COUPONS 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 1.—Bankers and others hav- 
ing coupons to collect, due Jan. 1, 1918, for foreign mm 
dividuals, firms, corporations, or others, are not required, 
until further notice, to obtain licenses from the War 
Trade Board or authority from the Federal Reserve Board 
in order to make such collection; provided, that any funds 
so received which the collecting agency has reason to be- 
lieve are the property of an enemy or ally of an evemy, 
or will be used for the benefit, directly or indirect'y, of 
an enemy or ally of an enemy, must be held in separate 
account under notice to the alien property custodian. 
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GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR RIVED SPRUCE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 31.—Specifications and rules 
governing the production and purchase of rived or split 
spruce for airplane stock have just been issued by the 
War Department, spruce production division United 
States signal corps, with offices in the Yeon Building in 
this city. In issuing the specifications Col. Brice P. 
Disque announced that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to purchase all suitable spruce cants after inspec- 
tion at any point where loading on railroad cars is a 
possibility and where carload lots have been accumulated. 
Everyone that can do so is urged to produce rived spruce, 
the more the better and the quicker the better. A table is 
printed in the bulletin for use in determining the log 
scale of each rived flitch. Copies of this bulletin may 
be obtained from the Portland office. This bulletin is 
known as No. 10. The specifications and rules follow: 


All spruce purchased must be split by wedging. ‘The use 
of explosives in any manner whatever is prohibited. Cants 
must be 18 to 26 feet full in length; four sides clear, not 
more than 14 inches thick nor more than 3 feet wide on the 
bark surface. Annular rings must not be less than six to the 
inch. Grain must be straight thruout the entire length of 
the timber, without waves, knots or rot. Timbers should not 
be hewn or squared. The heart will always be removed. In 
selecting trees for this purpose only the finest specimens of 
live trees should be fallen, and no attempt should be made 
to utilize dead or down trees lying on the ground, or which 
appear to have shaky or spiral growth or have been burned. 
No piece with pitch pocket evidence will be accepted. Any 
abuse of these conditions will result in a rejection of the 
material and consequent loss to the producer. The opposite 
page contains scaling data which will govern inspectors and 
control the price paid for products, 

The Government will pay within ten days for carload lots 


of this material a price of $90 per thousand f.o.b. cars at 
point of inspection. As an incentive to producers to make 
early deliveries, a bonus of $40 a thousand will be paid for 
all pieces accepted up to Jan. 31, 1918, and a bonus of $30 a 
thousand for all accepted up to Feb. 28, 1918. Cars must 
be securely staked and wired to the satisfaction of the rail- 
road. Upon notice to this office, inspectors will be sent 
promptly to act on carload lots at any place on railroad lines. 
The Government will contract with any reputable person or 
company to purchase all of the rived spruce that they will 
produce covering a period of eighteen months; and where 
labor can not be secured otherwise, the Government will sup- 
ply labor at prevailing wages in multiples of twenty-five men. 

The Government believes that $7.50 a thousand is a 
fair price for stumpage; this price to be paid for the entire 
tree as it stands. Should individuals or companies desiring 
to enter the riving business be unable to make suitable ar- 
rangements for purchasing stumpage, upon presentation of 
the facts this office will endeavor to conclude such arrange- 
ments. Whenever a question of this nature is presented to 
this office, the information should contain name of the owner 
of the stumpage and a synopsis of all negotiations that have 
been made with him, exact location of his land, and approxi- 
mate amount of spruce contained thereon suitable for air- 
plane purposes. 

This method of securing spruce for airplane construction 
necessarily will result in leaving considerable parts of each 
tree in the forest. It is directed that all limbs be cut from 
the main trunk of that part of the tree left on the ground, 
and every other possible precaution taken to prevent possi- 
bility of fire. It is by this method that the Government 
hopes to double the production of spruce for airplane stock 
so urgently required at this time. 

No piece accepted measuring less than 7 inches at thinnest 
point either way end measurement. 

No piece accepted containing less than 50 square inches 
on small end, 





WHERE EFFICIENCY 


GARYVILLE, LA., Jan. 1.—What is conceded by expert 
lumbermen to be one of the biggest and most modern 
shortleaf yellow pine sawmill plants in the world is 
located at Garyville, the property of the Lyon Lumber 
Co. The Lyon Lumber Co. is known wherever lumber 
is sold in the United States by the fact that it was for 
many years the largest single producer of cypress lum- 
ber in the world. A little over a year ago this company 
completed the building of a modern yellow pine plant 
with a capacity of 400,000 feet daily and since that 
time its product has gained a national reputation that 
bids fair some day to rival its former supremacy as a 
cypress manufacturer. 

The company not only has its big yellow pine mill 
here but also a mixed hardwood sawmill with a capacity 
of 75,000 feet in a 10-hour day. About 40 percent of 
the hardwood mill’s output is cypress and the rest a 
fine quality of red and white oak, sap gum and ash, with 
a small proportion of beech magnolia and other hard- 
woods. 

The outstanding feature of this new great yellow pine 
manufacturing institution is its complete equipment 
which includes all the practical labor-saving devices to 
be found in any sawmill. These modern appliances not 
only allow the production of a maximum amount of fin- 
ished lumber daily, but make for excellence of manu- 
facture and uniformity of grading. Some of these 
devices are not patented but are the creation of As- 
sistant General Manager J. B. Kelley, superintendent 
of mill activities, brought about by the necessities that 
arose for mechanical improvements. 

The Lyon Lumber Co. formerly was the Lyon Cypress 
Lumber Co. With the change in operations the word 
Cypress was dropped from the name. The original com- 
pany was founded by Thomas R. Lyon, many years 
ago a white pine operator in Michigan. He dfed about 
six or eight years ago, but his estate is still interested 
in the company’s activities. 

The Lyon Lumber: Co. owns a great tract of land 
bearing a virgin growth of shortleaf and Rosemary pine 
and hardwoods in Livingston Parish, Louisiana, situa- 
ted north of Garyville. This is as fine a quality of 
shortleaf pine as grows, being particularly free from 
pitch and of a close grain quality particularly suited 
for fine interior finish. About 25 percent of the pine 
growth is Rosemary which is very fine for edge grain 
flooring and is much similar to longleaf pine manufac- 
tured for this purpose, with the advantage that the 
Rosemary product is minus the pitch. 

Probably the most important labor-saving device of 
the many in this great plant is the monorail system of 
handling every stick of lumber that is cut. From the 
time this lumber is sorted after it passes thru the dry 
kiln until it is set down at the planers in the great 
planing mill it is handled exclusively by the monorail 
system. Five-ton trucks are used and they are more 
than human in the results obtained. To see it moved 
at a rapid pace thru the air in 5,000 feet units is to 
get a grasp of the magnitude of the operations of this 
plant. 

_ The storage shed is the show place of the plant. It 
1s 360 feet wide, 580 feet in length and thirty-six feet 
high. Its capacity is 12,000,000 feet. The giant mono- 
rail cars dart about just under its roof lowering the 
great bundles of kiln dried lumber into their various 
ins and again dart down to seize a pile and up and 
away with it to the planing mill. 

The planing mill equipment includes seven of the 
most modern type of planers each with a capacity of 
200 feet a minute. The Lyon Lumber Co. prides itself 
especially on its planing mill work and on the velvety 
finish given its product. And here again the usefulness 
of the labor-saving devices is manifest. There is no 
wait on trucks for lumber at the various planers. It 
18 placed ready to be fed automatically into the planer 
mm 9,000 feet units by the monorail cars. And when it 
comes out of the planer and is placed on the cars to be 
Carried to the loading shed it is conveyed by two elec- 
tric cars. No mules, horses or man power is used and 
two electrie cars, of the Edison Storage Battery Co’s. 


AND HARMONY RULE 


make, are sufficient to take care of the output of 400,000 
feet a day. 

The loading shed is 750 feet in length and all loading 
is done into the cars under cover, so that no water 
touches the lumber in case of rain. There is a loading 
track on each side of the shed and forty cars may be 
loaded at once. 

The hardwood mill is independent of the pine plant, 
tho located on the same site. It is equipped with a 
single cutting band, a band resaw and an edger. The 
long experience of this company in manufacturing hard 
woods makes it a specialist and there is no finer grade 
of hardwood manufactured in Louisiana than is turned 
out here. A stock of many millions of feet is constantly 
on the yard and the buyer may always be assured of 
being shipped at once whatever he orders. 

The Lyon Lumber Co. has over 1,300 men on its pay 
rolls. About two-fifths of these are employed in the 
woods. The company just recently finished building a 
model little town near its operations called Livingston, 
Two new churches, one for whites and the other for 
colored, have been completed. School houses for white 
and colored children have been erected and the teachers 
are paid by the company. The officers of the company 
believe in other things beside the manufacture of lum 
ber, and one.of these is the care of its employes. And 
for that reason the labor shortage problem has not been 
an acute one with this company. 

John W. Gary, of Chicago, is president of the Lyon 
Lumber Co.; John K. Lyon, secretary and treasurer; 
S. M. Bloss, of Chicago, general manager; J. B. Kelley, 
Garyville, assistant general manager, and W. J. Steb 
bins, of Garyville, sales manager. And it is an organ- 
ization in which harmony reigns supreme. 


FILES PETITION REGARDING MINIMUM WEIGHTS 


OsuKkosH, Wis., Jan. 2.—I’. M. Ducker, traffic manager 
for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a petition filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pertaining to proposed fixing of minimum weights 
of a carload of lumber, in the campaign to insure maximum 
loading as a means to curbing waste of car space and the 
resultant car shortage, makes the point that the association 
members are not at this time offering objection to the gen- 
eral proposition of increased minimum weights on lumber 
but feel that the plan as suggested by the carriers should be 
subject to such modifications as will adequately protect the 
interests of shippers and at the same time bring about the 
utilization of equipment to the fullest extent possible. Two 
main points are emphasized in the petition where a minimum 
of 40,000 pounds applies to shipments in cars 36 feet and 
longer, as follows: 

“(1) That where cars are loaded to full visible capacity, 
actual net weights will govern without regard to the mini- 
mum. 

(2) Where a car of the character ordered by shipper can 
not be furnished and for convenience of the carriers a car 
of different character is furnished, the car so furnished may 
be used on the basis of the minimum weight applicable to 
car ordered, or on basis of actual weight of shipment if 
greater than such minimum.” 

The petition further states that on cars 36 feet in length 
the association members offer no objection to a minimum of 
34,000 pounds, subject to rule covering cars when loaded to 
full visible capacity. The formal petition cites the fact that 
the association represents eighty-two lumber manufacturers 
of Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
as such is vitally interested in change in rules, rate or regu- 
lations affecting the charges for transportation, 

After calling attention to the filing by E. B. Boyd as agent 
for Western Trunk lines an application to increase the mini 
mum weight on lumber to 40,000 pounds in all classes of 
equipment, that the present minimums are 30,000 pounds 
for cars under 36 feet in length and 34,000 pounds for cars 
36 feet and over in length, the petition states that the lum- 
ber operators in the territory designated are making every 
effort in the furtherance of car efficiency and conservation 
of equipment thus vieing with each other to utilize every 
available foot of loading space and will continue to do so. 
In conclusion the petition states “If therefore it seems ex- 
pedient to the commission that change in minimum weights 
applicable to lumber be made at this time we respectfully 
urge that such steps be taken in promulgation of such 
changed minimums that the interests of shippers be prop- 
erly protected.” 
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YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 
SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better = 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3&4 
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P or Shop 1 car each 22486 No.1 Barnand 
E 1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn . 
5 1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car Ix 6 No. 3 Barn 
No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 


Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


ous ae re A wil anes fol ne Wee 


give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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& Son Co. b 
TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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Von Platen Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


Northern Hardwoods 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Ww low Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., michizer 




















The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago) 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 
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We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
@ complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 














The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 
NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 s<tie*,°f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 





American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St , Chicago 











NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





COL. GEORGE M. PAINE 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 30.—The death of Col. George 
M. Paine, president of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), this 
city, occurred yesterday at Lakeside hospital. His con- 
dition had been critical for several days and his entire 
family had been at his bedside for nearly a week. Until 
about ten days ago he had been in vigorous health for 
a man 84 years of age and had taken a long walk each 
morning. When the fatal illness came, however, its 
action was quick; heart failure was the direct cause of 
death, the condition of the aged patient having been 
aggravated by internal complications due to general 
debility. 

George M. Paine was born Nov. 11, 1833, in Orwell, 
Bradford County, Pa., the son of Edward L. and Eleanor 
(Ross) Paine. He was educated at Elmira Academy 
and Alfred Seminary, New York State. The father 
was the operator of a sawmill on the Canisteo River and 
George served his apprenticeship, as did his brothers, 
in that mill. In 1855 the family moved to Oshkosh, the 
father bringing with him the machinery for a sawmill 
that was erected in this city. The mill had a rated capac- 
ity of 60,000 feet of lumber in twenty-hour hours. It 
was twice burned and rebuilt. 

The owners assumed the firm name C. N. Paine & Co., 
the father and C. N. Paine being interested in the 
business. arly in their history a planing mill was 
made part of the plant and it formed an increasingly 
important factor in the upbuilding of the company con- 
cern. The firm name continued until 1882, when it was 
succeeded by that of the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), in- 
corporated with a capital of $1,000,000. 

Charles N. Paine was the first president of the com 
pany, but in 1885, when he passed away, George M. 
*aine was named as his successor and he so remained 
up to the time of his death. The other brothers were 
Nathan Paine, who was a major in the Civil War and 
was killed at the battle of Campbellstown, Ga., and 
Kdward R. Paine, who beeame a physician and who 





THE LATIH COL. GEORGE M. PAINE 


predeceased his brother many years. The father passed 
away in 1893 at the advanced age of 93 years. 

The Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.) continued to grow 
under the leadership of Colonel Paine and operates one 
of the largest sash and door factories in the world. 
When at full capacity it employs about 3,600 hands. Its 
other officers are sons and a son-in-law respectively: 
vice-president, Nathan Paine; secretary, Edward W. 
Paine; treasurer, Charles Nevitt. 

The military title accorded Mr. Paine was by virtue 
of a commission given him March 10, 1858, as head of 
the Twenty-first Regiment of the State militia. Mr. 
’aine married in 1863 Miss Martha Wheeler, of New 
Haven, Vt. Of this union the two sons already, men- 
tioned and four daughters were born, two of whom, 
Mrs. E, L. Wickwire, of Chicago, and the wife of Rev. 
Francis L. Palmer, of Stillwater, Minn., survive. Mrs. 
Paine was a woman of refinement and education and was 
one of the city’s leading vocalists in the early days of 
Oshkosh. She passed away several years ago. 

Colonel Paine took great interest in matters of a 
publie character. He was the prime mover in the organi- 
zation of the Oshkosh Chamber of Commerce, the prede- 
cessor of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Society, and 
was its first president, an office he held for two or three 
years. He was at one time a member of the board of 
education of Oshkosh. He was said to have been ap- 
pointed for the specific purpose of discouraging the in- 
stallation of manual training, then considered a fad. He 
entered upon that service holding that idea, but after 
a few months heartily favored extending the training. 
Thru his instrumentality and generosity was installed a 
considerable amount of the machinery used in training 
hoys in that department. 

When Colonel Paine celebrated his cightieth birthday 
anniversary it was made an oceasion of a popular char- 
acter. Estimate was that 5,000 persons attended it. 

The funeral of Colonel Paine was held Monday after 
noon and altho the arrangements had been for private 
obsequies, it was largely attended. ‘The services were 
conducted by Rev. Edward H. Smith, former pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, and in accordance with 
the wishes of the family were impressive but simple in 
character. Following the services, the remains were 


placed in the family mausoleum at Riverside Cemetery. 
There was a great profusion of beautiful flowers, among 
which were designs from employees of the Paine Lumber 
Co. During the forenoon, while the body lay in state 
at the residence, large numbers of employees came in 
groups to view the remains. The pallbearers were George 
Nevitt, Ralph Hartley, E. L. Wickwire, Charles Nevitt, 
Nathan Paine and E. W. Paine. Present from out of the 
city were Mr. and Mrs, E. L. Wickwire, Chicago; Mrs. 
I’, L, Palmer and Miss Georgiana Palmer, Stillwater, 
Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Wheeler, Brandon; 
Mr. and Mrs, Eltinge Elmore, Milwaukee; John Boggart, 
St. Paul; Thomas B. Reed and Miss Reed, Appleton, and 
J. C. Kimberley, Neenah. 


ELIJAH BISHOP GRANDIN 


The issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 15 last re- 
corded the then recent death at Washington, D. C., of E. b. 
Grandin, of that city and Tidioute, Pa., a report inadequate 
in detail to the personal character and the important posi- 
tion in the lumber industry of the deceased. The following 
information regarding the late lumberman and general busi 
ness man has been furnished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN' by 
J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., and by Tidioute and Oil 
City (Pa.) newspapers: 

J. B. Grandin was born in Tidioute Nov. 23, 1840, the 
son of Samuel and Sarah (Henry) Grandin. His first busi 
ness activity was in association with Charles Hyde, a mer 
chant and lumberman of Hydestown, Pa., where Mr. Grandin 
some time later became prominently identified with the oil 
producing industry, in which, especially in later years, he was 
extremely successful, and where also he became interested in 
banking and was an extensive owner of farm property, the 
latter interests extending also to North Dakota holdings, in 
which State, in conjunction with a brother, Mr. Grandin 
owned and operated a nationally famous wheat farm. He 
was a dominating factor in the formation of the Missouri 
Lumber & Mining Co., organized at Grandin, Pa., in partner 
ship with Capt. J. M. Clapp, Capt. H. H. Cummins, Jahu and 
L. L. Hunter and J. Bb. White, the last named the manager of 
the Grandin plant, regarded as one of the best equipped and 
most complete of its kind of that day, and which manufac 
tured lumber from extensive tracts of timber bought by them 
in the neighborhood. Tho not in recent years actively iden- 
tified with lumber manufacturing Mr. Grandin retained to the 
last his financial interests in most of them. Of his personal 
character a Tidioute paper says, among other laudatory 
mention: ‘He never turned his power against weakness or 
incompetency, never acted vindictively, never used his gift 
of biting sarcasm to wound an unoffending person. Money 
has spoiled many persons, but in EK. B. Grandin’s case it only 
enlarged and enriched him—made him the more humane and 
the more democratic. There was a courtesy about him, 
neither studied and affected on the one hand nor effusive and 
sentimental on the other; it was genuine and uniform, a 
habit and principle of life. He scrupulously avoided speak- 
ing in a way to inflict pain. 

“In his gifts to philanthropic and charitable objects, which 
were varied and generous, he exhibited an aversion to dis- 
play or ostentation. His contributions to these objects were 
for the most part anonymous and therefore few will ever know 
the thoughtful kindness of his nature—his cheerful readi- 
ness to help in every deserving case of need. Having made 
the great sacrifice of giving one son to the army he was also 
a generous contributor to the funds of the national Red 
Cross and to the Y. M. C. A. and to everything having to do 
with the furtherance of the war. To many a young man on 
the threshold of life he gave counsel and financial backing 
that served him incalculably in his later years. 

Mr. Grandin was one of four children, the others being 
John Livingston and William J. Grandin and a sister. In 
1872 he married Miss Emma P. Williams, daughter of O. H. 
IP. Williams, of Sewickley, Pa., who survives him, as do his 
sons, G. Wilbert Grandin, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Lieut. 
Henry B. Grandin, of Washington, D. C., and three daughters, 
the Misses Florence, Alice and Mabel Grandin. The body was 
buried at Tidioute Dec. 5, with simple ceremonies but with 
an attendance from local, State and distant points that made 
it one of the most impressive that that city has ever known. 








JOHN WILLIAM CLIFFORD.—The death of John Will- 
iam Clifford, for many years prominent in lumbering cir- 
cles of northern Wisconsin, occurred Monday, Dec. 24, 
at his home in Stevens Point and was due to hardening 
of the arteries, foilowing an illness of five weeks. Mr. 
Clifford was born in Boston, Mass., May 1, 1859, and 
came to Wisconsin as a small boy. At the age of 138, 
following a course in the public and parochial schools at 
Stevens Point and Pionono college in Milwaukee, he went 
to Spencer, Wis., to manage a sawmill and store for his 
father, where he remained for five years. In 1885 Mr. 
Clifford returned to Stevens Point and became associated 
with his father and Major Herren, now of Fond du Lac, 
in the South Side Lumber Co. and also took charge of 
a sawmill and timber interests at Clifford, Wis. The mill 
after five years’ operation was burned and their interests 
disposed of. In 1900 the Clifford Lumber Co. was organized 
at Stevens Point and a mill was built on the old Bosworth 
and Reilly site. The elder Clifford died in 1911 and for 
four years J. W. Clifford was the sole owner and manager 
of the company. In the spring of 1917 he organized the 
Badger State Lumber & Lane Co. and operated retail 
yards at Amherst Junction and Arnott under the manage- 
ment of his eldest son, J. William Clifford. The deceased 
is survived by his widow, two sons, J. William and Myron 
J. Clifford, the latter of whom is now serving as sergeant 
on detached service in a school of instruction in France, 
formerly with the Rainbow division, a daughter, Kathleen, 
and five sisters. The funeral was held from St. Stephen’s 
Catholic Church, Thursday, Dec. 27, at Stevens Point, 

WILLIAM CONLOGUE.—Well known logging operator 
of Marshfield, Coos Bay, Ore., William Conlogue was run 
over and killed by an automobile in San Francisco this 
week while there on a visit. He was a brother of, John 
Conlogue, proprietor of a logging camp on Coos Bay. Both 
are well known among logging operators of the State. 


FREDERICK M. BACHMAN.—Founder and head of the 
F. M. Bachman Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., and one of the 
most prominent business men of the city, Frederick M. 
Bachman died at his home in Indianapolis on Dec. 28. 
Mr. Bachman was born in Dirmstein, Germany, on Jan. 
20, 1850, and came to the United States in 1865. In 1883 
he engaged in the lumber business, in which he continued 
until his death. In addition to being the senior partner 
and founder of the Bachman company, Mr. Bachman was 
a director of the Fletcher American National Bank, the 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., two of the largest financial 
institutions in the State, and a director of the Citizens Gas 
Co., of Indianapolis. He was also president of the Indian- 
apolis Drop Forge Co. and of the Booth Furniture Co., 
of Peru, Ind. He was a member of the board of directors 
of the German House, of Indianapolis, and was proml- 
nently identified with several of the leading clubs of the 
city. The deceased leaves two children, Frederick M. 
Bachman, jr., and Mrs. H. Lieber. 











GEORGE W. STOKER.—One of the older members of 
the retail lumber fraternity of Philadelphia, Pa., George 
W. Stoker, passed away Dec. 27 at the age of 73 years. 
The direct cause of his deatn was paralysis, and altho he 
had been in poor health for several years, seemed to have 
gained considerably a few years ago. He was a man 0 
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great geniality and kindness, of the more conservative 
type, and commanded the respect and earned the affection 
of all who knew him. Mr. Stoker was born at Willow Grove, 
Pa., in 1845. He received a public school education at Hat- 
boro and began his business career as a wheelwright 
at Willow Grove. In 1878 he entered the retail lumber 
business of Philadelphia and for many years conducted a 
fine yard. His son, Benjamin, has for many years been 
associated with him in the business of G. W. Stoker & 
Son. He was a member of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Rotary Club and 
other organizations. Funeral services were held at his 
late residence, 6608 McCallum St., Germantown, on Dec. 31. 


HARRISON PARKER.—The death of Harrison Parker, 
a lumber merchant for many years and a member of the 
firm of the Palmer & Parker Co., of Boston, occurred at 
his home in Winchester, Mass., on Dec. 25. He was born 
in Brooklyn 74 years ago and came to Boston when a boy. 
The deceased leaves his widow, two sons, Rev. Asa M. 
Parker, pastor of the Mystic Side Congregational Church, 
of Everett, Mass., and Ensign Gordon Parker, of the 
United States Navy, and three daughters, Misses Esther 
and Eugenia, and Mrs. Reeve Chipman, of Winchester. 
Funeral services were held at the Congregational Church 
in Winchester on Dec. 28. 





DAVID UNDERHILL.—A member of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) lumber trade for many years, David Underhill died 
suddenly on Dec. 28 following a stroke of apoplexy. He 
resided at Kast Aurora, Erie County, and had a lumber 
office in the Krie County Bank Building, Buffalo. He was 
born near Wolcott, Wayne County, and coming to Buffalo 
entered the lumber business as a partner of H. NM 
Poole, operating under the firm name of Underhill & Poole 
When Mr. Poole retired to go West it became D. Under- 
hill & Co. Mr. Underhill a number of years ago sustained 
gf stroke of apoplexy, from which he never fully recovered. 
He is survived by his widow and a brother, Charles M., of 
Buffalo. 


ARTHUR NOLLAU.—At his Chicago home, 606 Arling- 
ton Place, Arthur Nollau, president of the Nollau & Wolff 
Manufacturing Co., and one of the best known millwork 
men in Chicago, died on Sunday, December 30. The fu- 
neral was held from his late residence Wednesday after- 
noon, Jan. 2, and was attended by many local lumbermen 
and sash and door dealers, who were close personal friends 
of the deceased. Perhaps there was no better known mill- 
work man in Chicago than Mr. Nollau, who had been in 
the trade many years and lived to see his concern recog- 
nized as one of the highest class manufacturers of mill- 
work in the entire country. He was a member of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and was a highly 
respected member of the trade. The deceased, who was 
58 years old, is survived by four sisters and two brothers, 
one of whom, Emil Nollau is connected with the concern 
of which Arthur Nollau was president. 


T. S. HALBERT.—For many years connected with the 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore., T. S. Halbert died in 
that city on Dec. 25, following a long illness. He was 
born in New York State in 1842. 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE CALIFORNIA LUMBER FIELD 


(Concluded from Page 47) 
A still greater use, however, for sugar pine, may result 
from tests that have been made by the Government show- 
ing that it is suitable for certain parts of airplane con- 
struction. This is a matter, that is being looked into 
very carefully by the pine men, 


California Lumbermen In War 


The lumbermen of California are giving themselves 
and their sons to the service of their country, without 
stint. Maj. S. O. Johnson, formerly vice president of 
the Weed Lumber Co., is now in France, and with him, 
as commissioned officers and privates in the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest) are men from every lumber concern in 
the State. From his own office in San Francisco he took 
Maurice L. Johnson, who has been with the S. 8. John- 
son Co. for years. He is a son of Fred Johnson, one 
of the veteran salesmen of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., formerly in the northern white pine regions, later 
in California, and still later selling Simonds saws in 
Australia, until several years ago, when his health com- 
pelled him to return to his home in California. Maurice 
Johnson is a second lieutenant, in the 20th Engineers 
now in France. 

A big fine strapping young man is Myron H. Grover, jr., 
also a second lieutenant now in France with the 20th En- 
gineers. He is the only son of M. H. Grover, who has 
charge of the lumber manufacturing operations of the 
Fruit Growers Supply Co., whose big sawmill plant is 
at Hilt, Cal. D. H. Steinmetz, jr., son of D. IL. Stein- 
metz, general manager of the Standard Lumber Co., 
Sonora, Cal., is also expecting to be commissioned in the 
20th Engineers. He has taken military training and is 
anxious and ready to go. 

In passing it should be mentioned that Peter B. Kyne; 
known to fame as a prolific as well as interesting story 
‘writer and author of the ‘‘Cappy Ricks’’ stories that 
have appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, is now Capt. 
Peter B. Kyne, of the celebrated California Grizzlies, a 
military organization that is famed in California, and 
which was taken into the National army, and is now 
at Camp Kearny, Linda Vista, Cal. While now a writer, 
Peter received his business training in the office of the 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. in San Francisco, work- 
ing up from office boy to trusted office employee, and 
later traveled on the road selling lumber for California 
and north Coast concerns. He did news and editorial 
work on a local lumber journal, then was a news writer 
on a daily newspaper, and finally developed from a lum- 
herman to a successful story writer. 

W. Paul Johnson, younger brother of Maj. 8. O. 
Johnson, recently enlisted as a private in the regular 
army at San Francisco. He has resided at Klamath 
Falls for a number of years, at one time being manager 
of the Klamath Development Co., and later engaged 
in the real estate business there, besides being interested 
In various lumber and timber concerns. 

Another pine lumberman, who has given up his busi 
hess interests is Robert A. Johnson, president of the 
Klamath Manufacturing Co., operating a sawmill and 
box factory at Klamath Falls. During the last few years 
he has developed this concern into one of the largest 
box producers in the West. He received a commission 
48 major in the 20th Hngineers (Forest) and recently 
left for Washington, D. (., on orders from the War 
Department, after having served for some time at the 
San Francisco headquarters of the regiment. He ex- 
Pects soon to be in France. 





Westwood Closing a Good Year 


From a manufacturing standpoint the Red River Lum- 
ber Company has been enjoying a very satisfactory year, 
altho, as all others, hampered somewhat by both labor 
and ear scarcity. Willis Walker, vice president of the 
company, who is spending much of the winter at the 
company’s San Francisco office, says that the cut at 
the Westwood -plant for the year just closing will be 
about 164,000,000 feet, which is the largest year’s cut 
that this plant has made, as construction work has been 
progressing with the manufacturing, and additional ma- 
chinery and equipment have been added each year until 
now with the four head band saws and resaws and remanu- 
facturing plant the mill of the Red River Lumber Co. 
leads in the manufacture of pine lumber in California, 
as it will continue to do far into the future. With its 
great holdings of timber, there will in time be other 
great plants probably as large or larger, and as a factor 
in the California pine industry the Red River Lumber 
Co. will probably never be surpassed. 

Having spent many years acquiring these timber hold- 
ings, T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, president and head 
of. the Red River Lumber Co., did not visit California 
after his sons began the construction of the plant at 
Westwood, five or six years ago, until last’ summer, and 
he was much delighted with what had been accomplished 
at Westwood. He is still in California, enjoying the pleas- 
ant winter climate at San Francisco in preference to the 
rigors of a Minnesota winter, and when asked by the 
writer as to what he thought of the Westwood mill enthu- 
siastically declared: ‘‘It is the finest sawmill plant in 
the country.’’ 

The Westwood mill continues to operate winter and 
summer, despite the heavy fall of snow that sometimes 
oceurs there. The plant will be shut down for only a 
few days during the holidays. As many logs as possible 
are stored in the fall for winter use, and unless the snow 
gets unusually deep winter logging is carried on, The 
mechanical expert and mill builder is Fletcher L. Walker, 
treasurer of the company, who resides at Westwood, as 
does Manager Pray. 

Charles R. Wisdom, who has charge of the Red River 
Lumber Co.’s San Francisco sales and office is as affable 
and good natured as he is big physically. It is a question 
if there is a lumberman in the West who has had a more 
varied and valuable experience in lumbering, starting in 
the old white pine regions of the Mississippi Valley, at 
Hannibal and Quincey, then to southern pine regions, then 
to California, then to the fir regions of the north Coast, to 
be followed by the management of extensive lumber 
manufacturing operations in Mexico, and back to Califor- 
nia pine. Always willing to help the industry, whether 
in association or publie work, Mr. Wisdom is a quiet but 
forceful factor in the California pine industry. 

Under the guidance of C. Stowell Smith, its secretary, 
and an admirable board of directors, who meet monthly 
at its San Francisco office, the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association is ready to start 
i new year under very favorable circumstances. It will 
have some large mills among its new members that will 
give it almost the entire cut of the industry, not only 
in California but nearby territory. 

The big plant of the Weed Lumber Co. at Weed, Cal., 
has closed for the winter. Work has been progressing 
on the construction of its new sawmill plant that will 
next spring take the place of the two mills heretofore 
operated and will give the company not only a larger 
but more economically manufactured output. 

It is likely that the mill of the Fresno Flume & Lum- 
ber Co., at Shaver in the mountains near Fresno, of 
which Ira B. Bennett, of Fresno, is the guiding spirit, 
will be operated next season, after having been shut down 
for the last three years. 

Hunter Savidge, in charge of the sales of California 
pine lumber of the F. P. Doe Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
says that the eastern demand is very strong, and that 
the volume of the company’s business is limited only 
by the ability to get cars and to make shipments. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE OSHKOSH LUMBER COUNTRY 


Jan. 2.--From eight to twelve inches of snow and in some 
areas even more fell on New Year’s day thruout northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan and has given great impetus to 
logging operations, which had been seriously delayed. The 
heavy fall of snow coming after a rather long cold snap 
caused some hardships which in a measure proved to the 
advantage of loggers, as the weather conditions partly 
solved the labor famine, sending to camp men who had been 
content to pick up easy jobs here and there, Incidentally 
it is interesting to note that lumbermen and logging camp 
operators have hit on a novel solution of the labor famine 
situation by putting as many men as possible on piece work. 
Almost all sawyers are cutting logs at a certain figure per 
log and many of them make as high as $100 a month over 
their board and it is demonstrated that u good crew of men 
can earn more at cutting logs than at any other kind of 
work. [fforts are being made to place all logging camp 
operations on the piece work basis. 

Prices of logs rule higher than they did a year ago in 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan woods. 
$16, with basswood about $23, hemlock $16 and birch around 
$20 for woods run. Veneer birch is held for very high prices 
but no real sale has been reported. Railroad ties com 
mand a better price this year than for many years, Sawed 
hardwood ties for treatment have brought as high as 60 
cents each, but it is understood that the demand has been 
pretty well covered, as late prices have dropped considerably 
from that figure. 

Many porteble mills are going in all over the northern 
Michigan peninsula. The reason is said to be the uncer- 
tainty of iabor supply for big lumbering operations and the 
inaccessibility of much of the timber. 

Many jobbers from northern Wisconsin are moving north- 
ward, indicating that the timber is pretty well cut out. 

Officials and office employees of the Morgan Co. enter 
tained at dinner at the Athearn Hotel recently in honor of 
Lieut. Morgan Davies of the motor ordnance department, 
United States army, formerly with the Morgan Co. Lieu 
tenant Davies expects to leave Jan. 5 for Peoria, Ill., to 
enter active service. J. Marl Morgan acted as master of 
ceremonies and presented Lieutenant Davies with a military 
officer’s trunk in behalf of the guests. 
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Mr. Post Was Righ 


“There’s a Reason” 


for the universal 
praise for 


Rite-Grad 


inte > 


INSPECTED 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


Grade for grade they are 
what the rules say—properly 
dried, neatly manufactured, 
a pleasure to recommend, 
easy to sell. 






When you specify Rite- 
Grade you 


Say Good-bye to 
Shingle Troubles 


Specify Rite - Grade _ In- 
spected on that next shingle 
order. 


Valuable selling helps free 
when you handle the Rzze- 
Grade Inspected Brands. 


Ask your mill, wholesaler, 
or write 


Shingle Branch, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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| LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 























“fier ome] F 7 Get the Door 
: wm 1 Business of 

: DOORS Your City 

s ; _ There’s a good profit 
: in selling doors. Lumber 
5 reememcsenars Ss dealers everywhere, find 
id doors are great business 








AN = stimulators— they make 
: permanent customers for 
other kinds of lumber. Be sure you sell 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


they are favored by contractors and builders because 
of their natural beauty in grain and figure. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, 
Casing in straight or mixed cars with doors. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send 
for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


= New York and New Engiand_Representati 

HARRY L. FULLER, - + + «= « « “5 18 Tremont Street,’ Boston, Mass. 
Peony and New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - - ~ Suliders! Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘West Representative, 
H. 8. OSGOOD, - + « i Ban —— a Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
: presentative, 
W. & NURENBURG, - - - « + « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, lil. 
M. W. LILLARD, + «+ + «© «© © «© 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C.H. WOOD, - - = = © «© «© & « P. O. Box 1226, Great Falis, Mont. 
P. G. HILDITCH, - - - = © = «= « 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” } 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 











Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
you need any insist on them bear- 


ing our trade mark, 
rre< 


. 






2% ‘ 

RAS D— 

FERRY-BAKER LUMBER Co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


can” Fir Flooring 







Grain 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Millis, 


Tes Lowey BELT: Rastera Mer. = VERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





THE WOODS consies ic beat wor of, Toe tame 
rman Poe’ ncluding ~“ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, 5 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Developments during the last week emphasize the possi- 
bility if not the probability that the Government may soon 
embark upon an extensive program of housing construction 
for workmen employed in eastern ship building plants. A 
memorandum which the Federal Shipping Board sent to 
Congress on Dec. 30 asks for an appropriation of $35,000,000 
for that purpose. There is also great need of housing for 
workers in munition plants, and that phase of the situation 
will also doubtless receive due consideration. In fact, it is 
understood that the Federal Shipping Board and the War 
and Navy departments are working out a comprehensive 
housing program for workingmen engaged in all branches 
of war work where serious congestion exists. A measure 
unifying the requirements in these various branches is now 
being prepared by the housing committee of the Council of 
National Defense. It is thought probable that Congress will 
be asked to appoint an independent housing commission to 
oversee the construction of workmen’s houses for all depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Advices from Philadelphia say that very strenuous efforts 
are being put forth to have the Government contract for the 
building of homes for the workers in the big Hog Island 
ship building industry. A committee has been selected and 
has looked over several possible locations. One of these 
that met with considerable approval was the site formerly 
occupied by Washington Park, in New Jersey, across the 
river from the yard. Later developments gave approval of 
a tract of 550 acres in southwest Philadelphia, extending to 
about a mile and a half from the yard. On the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation’s basis of fifteen houses to the acre this 
would accommodate several thousand dwellings. Philadel- 
phia is already nearly 4,000 small homes below normal, and 
there is poor prospect of many being built in 1918 by regular 
builders. Material and labor are too hard to get, and the 
uncertainty as to the duration of the war causes capital to be 
cautious about ventures of this kind. It now seems probable 
that the Government will contract for 800 to 1000 houses 
if proper transportation facilities are provided by the rail- 
roads and transit company. The latter has promised to run 
a special line of cars from any site the committee selects, 
and as the railroads are now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment that part can be arranged. It is estimated that with 
the Government attending to the forwarding of the material, 
and possibly drafting the labor, the first thousand houses 
can be built in a few months. By that time public utilities 
will have been established and there will be no trouble in 
getting capital interested in building in the usual way, for 
the permanence of the proposition will be assured. Altho 
started but about ninety days ago the progress of the Hog 
Island project has been wonderful and it was hoped to lay 
the first keel this week. ‘Temporary barracks for the men 
are almost completed and some of the transportation troubles 
are about over for the present, but there is a strong demand 
among the men for houses near the works, as too much of 
their day is taken up in going and coming. 

With the opening of two big ordnance plants at Madison, 
Wis., this winter the city is facing a serious problem to 
secure homes for nearly 1,500 workers, and a housing board 
has been organized by the Madison Association of Com- 
merce, looking toward its solution. It is estimated that at 
least 350 new houses will be needed the coming year to sup- 
ply the demand. One committee has been appointed to con- 
sider the question of new homes and when and where they 
should be built and another will make a survey of the vacant 
houses in all parts of the city and report on their avail- 
ability for the men employed in the ordnance plants. An 
offer has been made by President G. A. Steinle, of the Four 
Lakes Ordnance Co., whereby any of his employees wishing 
to own their homes will be advanced the necessary first pay- 
ment if they have not the means. He is very anxious to have 
as many of his men as possible own their homes and with 
the usual 10 percent paid down by the company it is be- 
lieved that many will take advantage of the offer and buy 
homes on installments. Many houses and apartments in 
the University district of Madison have been vacant this 
year owing to the falling off in attendance due to the war. 
But these are too far from the industrial center on the east 
side of the city to attract the ordinary worker. There is 
plenty of land available close to the new plants and it is 
probable that a large part of the building will be done in 
the eastern part of town, where the people will not be de- 
pendent on the street railway for transportation. Buildings 
completed or started and not yet finished during the last 
year will reach a total cost of close to $2,500,000. They 
include two big ordnance plants, a bakery building, a motor 
car factory and alterations to a foundry; bank, apartment 
and store buildings; a Y. M. C. A. and a Y. W. C. A.; pump- 
ing plant station for the city; an $80,000 moving picture 
theater, new school building, and many homes, 

The quartermaster’s department at Jeffersonville, Ind., has 
been forced to provide regular barrack quarters for nearly 
a thousand men who are erecting the new additions to the 
quartermaster’s depot, contract for which is held by the 
Alfred Struck Co., of Louisville, Ky., general contractor and 
lumber dealer. ‘Traffic between the Falls Cities has been 
very poor of late, due to a shortage of interurban cars, and 
the fact that several thousand men are employed either on 
the work or in the old depot, this making it difficult for 
men to get back and forth. Day and night shifts will be 
quartered and fed in the barracks until the work is com- 
pleted. 

i Fresh interest has been aroused in the Pittsburgh “Own 
Your Home” campaign by the joining in the work of the 
Pittsburgh Real Estate Board and the Pittsburgh Builders’ 
Exchange. These two organizations are large and influen- 
tial, and, with the wholesale and retail lumber forces which 
have been working steadily on the matter for some time, ex- 
pect to make a definite showing when the actual work begins. 
A conference of committees working to the end of a rousing 
home building season has been held. The Real Estate Board 
committee consists of O. P. Nicola and H. P. Haas, and the 
Builders’ Exchange committee consists of Scott A. White, 
H. L. Kreusler and Robert K. Cochrane. The general pub- 
licity campaign that will be started in the early spring is to 
be handled under the direction of all the interests affected. 
It is proposed to demonstrate to prospective home builders 
that the costs of building material are not going lower for 
many years, if ever again, and to hold off building a home 
on that account would be to forego one of its chief objects. 
The same facts cover the labor costs, and financing is to be 
arranged to aid those who will take up.the matter in a 
rational way. Referring to the financing end of the cam- 
paign, it is noted that “Own A Home” building and loan asso- 
ciations are appearing in many sections of Pittsburgh terri- 
tory; one organized and chartered under the banking laws 
of the State being announced from Carnegie borough last 
week, with the:avowed purpose of encouraging home build- 
ing. A powerful support to the home building movement is 





expected from the Westinghouse companies, where lack of 
housing for its army of skilled workers is a grave problem 
that even the Government is interested in. Last week the 
companies came out with an announcement that they now 
have a monthly payroll of approximately $2,850,000 in the 
Turtle Creek Valley and adjacent territory. Housing of the 
army of 38,750 people working for this company, under pres- 
sure of war activities is urgent and the demand for homes 
very real. War developments have not. made any appre- 
ciable change in the housing issue, for more people have been 
called into the Pittsburgh district than the draft has taken 
or will take out of it. ; 

Had building plans matured during December to the volume 
of the same month of 1916, the value of new construction in 
Cincinnati in 1917 would have exceeded that of 1916, de- 
spite the depression that came upon the building industry dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. During December building 
permits decreased from $998,345 in 1916 to $188,335 in 1917, 
while’ for the whole of 1917 they were $10,451,315, which 
compares with $10,842,895 in 1916 and with $14,025,333 in 
1915. And, despite all the discouragements of the situ- 
ation, as to money market conditions and the securing of sup- 
plies for house construction, there are a number of prospects 
for the new year. Builders who have been lying low for 
several months are reaching out to find the temper of the 
material and the house buying markets. The intense wintry 
weather of December no doubt was mostly responsible for the 
small amount of new building projected, it being in a great 
measure impossible to finish much work that had been started 
before the zero weather began. 

During 1917 there were issued in St. Louis, Mo., permits 
for 3,439 new buildings at a total cost of $8,737,269 and 
4,318 permits for alterations to cost $2,681,168. In addi- 
tion buildings erected by the municipality, for which no 
permits were issued, amounted to $106,242, making the total 
building operations for the year $12,524,679. In 1916 per- 
mits were issued for 4,094 new buildings at a total cost of 
$12,838,277. Therefore the year just closed shows a de- 
crease of 955 new buildings, with a loss of $3,101,008 in 
valuation. 

Construction projects on which building permits were taken 
out in Detroit last week carry cost estimates of $356,935, 
which comes closer to the figures for the same week last year 
than those of any week for several months. The 1916 fig- 
ures were $408,325. Reports from architects’ offices show 
that a considerable number of duplex houses, small stores and 
apartments and garages are being planned. 

Building operations in Evansville, Ind., during 1917 totaled 
$1,033,921. This is $300,739 less than for 1916, which year 
broke all previous building records for Evansville. The city 
building inspector says that the building during December 
lacked only about $3,000 of what it was in December, 1916. 

There were six building contracts filed for record at San 
Francisco during the last week, representing a total invest- 
ment of only $16,000. The eleven building permits issued 
during the week showed a total valuation of $23,000. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis is codperating 
in every way possible with the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Louis, which has decided to take part in the national 
campaign to revive the building industry. The chamber has 
appointed an allied building industries committee to take up 
this work, as well as to codperate with the Government by 
demonstrating what splendid facilities St. Louis has for the 
location of munitions and manufacturing plants necessary 
for the Government. Every line of building industry is rep- 
resented on the committee, the lumber interests being in 
the hands. of E. R. Darlington, of the EB. R. Darlington 
Lumber & Coal Co. E. T. Bradbury, secretary of the Riddle- 
Rehbein Manufacturing Co., represents the planing mill 
industry. Surveys will be made by fifteen different lines, 
and their reports submitted to the committee at a meeting 
on Jan. 10. 

Members of Division A—Lumber Trade Exchange—(Re- 
tailers) and Division B (Hardwoods) have been asked to 
codoperate in this matter, and that they do so with great 
enthusiasm and promptness. They are asked to send in by 
Jan. 7 information showing the total approximate number 
of feet of lumber on hand in the yards, capital invested, 
number of employees of all classes, and the average time 
consumed in securing mill shipments after invoices are 
received. 

Ed Goedde, of B. Goedde & Co., will make the survey along 
the same lines for East St. Louis, Il. 

Mr. Darlington hopes that the Government, “thru the 
information given it and the influence brought to bear upon 
it will change its attitude toward operations generally speak- 
ing and encourage them, instead of discouraging them, as it 
has been doing.” 





ISSUES SEMI-MONTHLY MACHINERY STOCK 
LIST 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, in order 
to give its customers the best possible service, especially dur- 
ing the period of the war, has prepared a stock list showing 
material actually on hand. This stock list is issued semi- 
monthly, and contains a com- 
plete list of all available stock, 
covering chains and attachments 
for elevators and conveyors, 
malleable iron and steel elevator 
buckets, belt -conveyors, spiral 
conveyors and fittings, take-ups, 
bearings, hangers, pulleys etc. 
together with approximate ship- 
ping dates for various materials. 

This is decidedly an innova- 
tion, at least as it applies to the 
manufacturer of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmission 
machinery, and the advantage 
to the consumer is readily ap- 
preciated, as it, enables the 
trade to order’ materials 
which are in_ stock,  there- 
; ° by getting prompt shipments, 
and the further advantage of eliminating extra costs which 
are necessary when special equipment is produced. Also it 
eliminates the delay not infrequently caused at present by 
ordering machinery that is not in stock and can not be deliv- 
ered within a short time. The stock list will be sent regu- 
larly to all who desire it, and fequests for the booklet 
should be made to the branch offices of the company, or to 
wee png Manufacturing Co., 901 N. Fourth Street, Colum- 
Us, io. 

















AccoRDING to the latest reports, the United States will 
produce about 20,000 airplanes by next summer. 
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TRUCK CARE MEANS LOW DELIVERY COST 





Tires, Engines, Bearings and Other Parts Need Inspection Often—Trucks Are Relieving 
Railroads of Much Short Haul Freight 





TO SAVE EXPENSE SAVE THE TIRES 


Few motor truck operators realize that tire expense is an 
extremely large item in motor truck upkeep. One large auto- 
inobile company recently announced that the results of an 
exhaustive investigation into operating costs revealed the 
fact that tire expense is greater than any other expense of 
operation. ‘This, it is true, referred to pleasure cars, but, if 
anything, the tires on motor trucks are subjected to harder 
usage and given less care than those of pleasure cars and, 
-onsequently, the bill is likely to represent an even larger pro- 
portion of the total operating expense. It pays, and pays well, 
to give the tires the proper care. Lots of owners are aver- 
aging 15,000 miles from each tire; others only about 7,000 
miles, and others even less than that; yet they may all be 
using the same tire under almost the same conditions. The 
real reason for this is that one firm takes care of its tires, 
while the others do not. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Akron, Ohio, has issued a series of eight bulletins on truck 
tire conservation that are worthy of careful study on the 
part of every lumberman operating a truck. For the benefit 
of readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to whom they will 
be sent upon request, the bulletins will be summarized : 


First of all, the tire must be adapted to the conditions un- 
der which it is used; a truck that is hauling building mate- 
rial will get the best service from a certain type of tire which 
is specially fortified at the base to withstand great strain, 
that put out by the Goodyear company being known as the 
“S-V" type. The most important factor in getting all the 
mileage out of tires that can be obtained, next to the tire 
itself, is the driver. A careful truck driver can save nearly 
his salary for his employers by the care of the tires on his 
truck. An efficiency engineer tells of saving $10,000 a year 
on tires for a large concern in the middle West which operates 
a big fleet of trucks. He did it by installing a system which 
made it necessary for each driver to take care of his tires. 

While it is generally known that overloading of a truck 
increases the operating cost by shortening the life, it is not 
generally known that the biggest expense caused by overload- 
ing is to be found in the increased tire bills. This is true, 
however, for the worst feature about overloading is that it 
weakens tires so that they become more susceptible to ordi- 
nary injury. For example, any truck tire is bound to sus- 
tain small: cuts on the tread. These cuts, of course, are 
stretched and torn open further as the load bears down upon 
the tire; the greater the load, the greater the stretching. 
This enlargement is very slight if the truck is properly 
loaded, but if overloaded, little cuts rapidly develop into 
gashes that soon put the tire completely out of commis- 
sion. This is particularly true if the hard rubber at the base 
of the tire becomes cracked and then the truck is overloaded, 
for fissures soon form extending inward and upward in the 
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A REPUBLIC TRUCK THAT IS DOING THE WORK OF A RAILROAD 


tire. If it is absolutely necessary that a truck be overloaded, 
it should be equipped with oversize tires. 

Speeding will make even a’smooth road have the effect of a 
rough road; each small bump becomes magnified in effect and 
the tires are subjected to greatly increased pounding. This 
is easily appreciated by recalling that every time the truck 
is driven at an unusual rate of speed a severe jolting is ex- 
perienced, which is not true when the truck is running at a 
moderate rate. To explain it in another way, the hand can 
be drawn over a piece of sandpaper slowly without any dis- 
comfort, but if the hand is jerked over the surface of the 
sandpaper quickly, even tho no more pressure is applied, the 
skin will be cut and bruised, and the hand hurt. It is the 
same way with a truck that is driven over a street; the tires 
represent to the truck what the hands do to a person. 

Under no circumstances should trucks be driven in car 
tracks. At first this sounds rather peculiar, for the rails are 
smooth, even and there is little jar. When a truck is run 
in car tracks, however, the outside edge of the tire rests 
upon the raised edge of the tracks, so that a small part of the 
tire is obliged to bear the strain which the whole tire should 
support. In other words, the weight of the truck is being 
sustained by that small part of the tire which is riding upon 
the raised part of the car tracks. The inevitable result of 
this is that the outside edge of the tire breaks down and wears 
off, while the rest of it is apparently in good condition. 
This greatly shortens the life of tires. 

It is mighty hard to avoid bad roads. There are some 
almost everywhere, and bad roads are bound to shorten the 
life of truck tires. Nevertheless, if careful driving, avoid- 
ance of unnecessary ruts and a moderate rate of speed are 
insisted upon the length of life of tires will be greatly in- 
creased. On the other hand, if a truck is overloaded, or 
driven at the same rate of speed as on good roads, the tires 
are bound to be ruined rapidly. Another precaution besides 
careful driving which may be taken in meeting unusual road 
conditions is to equip the truck with oversize tires. Neg- 
lected cuts are another fertile source of preventable damage 
to truck tires. A small cut affords an entering place for 
sand and gravel, and when the cut is near the edge of the 
tire the rubber soon becomes loosened. As the wheel re- 
volves this loosened edge catches on every obstruction so that 
the tear is constantly increased. A little cut ruins big tires, 
but like other troubles, if attended to in time, is easily 
remedied. Trim off all loose ends smoothly and promptly. 
Non-skid devices may prevent skidding, but, generally 








speaking, this is done at the expense of the tire. Every 
type of non-skid device is more or less injurious to truck 
tires ; the least harmful is a loose chain because it can work 
around the entire surface of the tread and thus distributes 
the shock which occurs when the ground is touched. If 
possible, non-skid devices should not be used. 

Not infrequently a tire will wear out without any apparent 
reason. If something like this occurs the truck should be 
examined to see if the wheels are parallel, for where they 
are not parallel there is a diagonal grind upon the tires at 
the point where they come in contact with the road surface. 
This grinding action quickly wears off the rubber. The wear 
is very smooth, just as if the rubber had been ground off 
evenly by an emery wheel. Whenever tires begin to wear too 
rapidly it is a good plan to have the wheels tested—they 
may be out of alignment, an axle may have been bent, or the 
steering rod or knuckle improperly adjusted. In the case of 
a rear wheel the brakes may not grip evenly. 





STUDY TRUCKS BEFORE BUYING 


Sometimes. when a lumber firm does buy motor equipment 
and it is put into service it is found to be unsatisfactory in 
some respects. This may not be the result of any imperfec- 
tion in the machine purchased or the equipment, but because 
the type in question is not suited for lumber hauling under 
local conditions. Very frequently there are teaming com- 
panies that do nothing but haul freight in their communities, 
or out into the country for a short distance. Arrangements 
can frequently be made with such a concern to deliver the 
lumber and other building material of the firm for a time so 
that the adaptability of the machine may be thoroly tested. 
A firm, for example, may purchase a 314-ton truck, but after 
operating it for some time, it will be found that a 2-ton truck 
would have been sufficient. If a truck had been hired for a 
time before making the purchase, the initial investment 
could have been cut down to a considerable extent, and every- 
body would have been just as well pleased. A motor truck 
manufacturer does not take any satisfaction in a sale which 
does not give complete success. All of the firms want re- 
orders, for permanent success can only be built up upon the 
merit of the product manufactured. Of course, when a truck 
is hired, it will not have many of the adjuncts that assist in 
handling lumber and building material quickly and cheaply, 
but an excellent idea can be obtained of the character of 
bodies needed in order to give the best results, and the lum- 
berman will be in a far better position to determine what is 
really needed. 


A WAY OF BEATING THE CAR SHORTAGE 


Besides conducting a prosperous retail and wholesale 
lumber business at San Angelo, Tex., the West Texas Lumber 
Co. operates retail yards at 
Eldorado and Sonora, 50 and 
75 miles from San Angelo, re- 
spectively. A good part of the 
lumber, shingles, millwork and 
other building supplies carried 
in the branch yards is trans- 
ported from the main yards in 
San Angelo by truck. The 
truck that is used for this 
work is a 3%-ton Republic, 
and no matter what the road 
conditions may be this truck 
plows along and arrives at its 
destination with the load in 
good shape. Just now, when 
ears are so scarce and em- 
bargoes so numerous, this 
method of delivering lumber 
from distributing yards is be- 
ing resorted to in many places 
in the East, and it is not diffi- 
cult to find yards that would 
have had to shut down if motor 
truck service had not been 
available. Not only is the 
motor truck doing the work of 
horses, but it is also doing 
away with a large part of the 
freight hauling of railroads, and as times goes on more and 
more firms will awake to the advantage of this method of 
hauling and more and better work will be done. 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT TRUCK CARE 


Motor cars and motor trucks are now so numerous that 
people do not wonder at their speed or their ability to haul 
freight. However, it was only fifteen years ago that the 
industry started, and few people really stop to think of the 
great progress made in that short time. The chief engineer 
of the United States Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
cently summed this situation up very well in the following 
words, and also gave some pertinent pointers on proper truck 
care : 


It took nearly a hundred years to perfect the railroad loco- 
motive as we see it today, and still this machine can be op- 
erated only by a skilled engineer, who must have years of 
training. This is not all—the finest locomotive of today is 
only allowed to run from eighty to one hundred and twenty- 
five miles, when it must be sent to the shop and undergo a 
thoro inspection, cleaning and adjustment. 

Does it not seem reasonable that this motor truck of yours 
should receive at least one-half the respect, care and skill in 
handling that is given the locomotive? If this attention to 
the locomotive pays, is it not reasonable to believe that a 
motor truck that is operated by a skilled driver, who is 
thoroly familiar with the mechanism and who, because his 
knowledge can save rapid wear and breakage of parts, would 
be of greater profit to the owner? 

A conscientious man who is a good mechanic will not let 
his truck be overloaded, will not overspeed, will not fail to 
adjust parts and tighten bolts when required, will not waste 
gasoline by allowing his engine to run while truck is stand- 
ing or misuse his throttle and spark control while running. 
A capable driver, at double the salary paid to one who is not 
capable, will almost save the extra wages in gasoline alone, 
say nothing of wear and tear. 

Trucks must be oiled, adjusted and cleaned to some extent 
daily, and a knowledge of “what makes the wheels revolve” 
and why each and every part was put into the truck is essen- 
tial, if perfect success or profit on the investment is expected. 


——e—eeOeeeee* 


THe Standard Oil Co., of Indiana, plans to serve all cus- 
tomers in its territory directly, employing for this purpose 
powerful motor trucks which will make regular runs in the 
country just as the delivery trucks in large department stores 
do in the cities. 
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Leaders for 
Long Life 
and Big Value 


are what you want today 
to boost the cause of wood 
and increase your sales and 
profits. 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


are fast taking the place of the 
old: fashioned White Pine and 
dealers find them great sales 
stimulators. You will also, if 
you send us your orders—we 


specialize in these two items. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


evERETT, Lumber Co. 


WASH. 








Less Grea Shipments 


REDWOOD 


Our Chicago warehouse solicits your small orders 
for Redwood yard stock and factory lumber. You 
always buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 








LONG FIR JOISTS. 
ano BIG TIMBERS * 


‘echingten. 
Washi Fir Cedar and Spruce 
Ol tae Red Cedar Shingles 


vars: i. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


























LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieat. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesang and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of loggin and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This b k covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and menclactarng —— m 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 

and pr scales industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.28. 
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WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 





Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


| 
| 
| Aberdeen, Washington 























The Finest Red Cedar 
Siding on the Market is 


“Carpenter’s Pride’ 


There’s no ned to buy a big 
quantity of it to give it a trial 
Get in touch with any of our rep- 
resentatives and tell them you 
want a sample lot, balance car out 
with Extra Clears or Stars. 
“‘Carpenter’s Pride’’ 6-inch Red Cedar Siding is 
made on special machines, trimmed perfectly smooth 
and all three grades are 100% vertical grain. Even 
our lowest grade is guaranteed to lay 4 inches clear 
to the weather. 





We are also making our special 
“Beaver” and “Premium” brand 
shingles as usual and always 
have cars in transit. 


Write or wire your orders. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers” 
Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Repesentatives: 
Smith-Carothers Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Maryland. 


Herbert Gallagher, 
34 Carleton St., 
Newton, Mass., in 
New England. 

















The hel That Hits the Mark of Quality 


and retail dealers find it inspires confidence among 
their customers-and brings repeat orders for our 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


Red Cedar Shingles—Factory Stocks—Box Shooks 
Idaho White and Western Pine. 


Let this brand put new life in your sales and pay you 
a nice profit too. Tell us your needs today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters—Shippers 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 











We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


frond if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value Lumber K 
from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a trial order of our 
FIR § Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK. Boards and Shiplap. 
CEDAR Siding or “ RITE-GRADE” 


Shingles. 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
& Tell us your needs today. 









aceat D. Collins White... 


wasn” Lumber Co. 





CLUBS AND EXCHANGES PLAN MANY ACTIVITIES 





A National Tie Association Is Proposed— Many Important Committees Are Appointed— 
St. Louis Organization to Campaign for Members 





AGAIN URGING ORGANIZATION OF TIE MEN 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 31.—The necessity for a national 
organization of the tie interests of the United States is 
again being urged by Orville A. Pier, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. Mr. Pier had the 
matter up several months ago, but he now shows the neces- 
sity for immediate action in view of the taking over 
by the Government of the railroads of the country and the 
prospect that one of the results will be the fixing of the 
prices of ties by the government. 

Mr. Pier was responsible for the organization of the 
tie and timber division—Division E—of the exchange. 
This division, which is the only organization of tie men 
in the country, has been a success from the start, and its 
chairman—P. R. Walsh, of the P. R. Walsh Tie & 
Timber Co., and A. J. Gorg, now president of the ex- 
change—have done some excellent work for the tie inter- 
ests of this section. 

The necessity for a national organization and the work 
it must do in order that the tie interests of the country 
may not suffer is forcefully told in a letter addressed to 
the members of the division by Mr. Pier, who sounds a 
warning that something must be done and done at once. 
He urges that the division take the initiative in the move 
for a national association. In his letter Mr. Pier declares 
that he is constrained to call the attention of the members 
of the division to the present and imminent future out- 
look confronting all business due to the exigencies of the 
war. 





ST. LOUIS RETAILERS TO ELECT 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2. 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, Division A (Retail- 
ers) of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, will be 
held at headquarters in the Syndicate Trust Building, 
Wednesday, Jan. 9. The following nominations have 
been made: 
Board of Directors—A. Boeckeler, Louis Essig, J. G. 
Ganahl, Stephen J. Gavin, R. E. Gruner, Fred Hofmann, 


Joseph O’Neil, Orville N. Pier, William H. Querl, J. A. Reheis, 
Julius Seidel, R. H. Shellabarger, George L. Walters, I. R. 


L. Wiles. 
Board of Arbitration—Charles C. Behrens, A. Boeckeler, 


E. R. Darlington, Louis Essig, R. E. Gruner, Jule R. Hole- 
kamp, John J. Moran, Fred Moehlenbrock, James Prender- 
gast, J. A. Reheis, Geo. L. Walters, I. R. L. Wiles. 

Officers and chairmen of divisions will make reports, 
and after the business meeting has adjourned the mem- 
bers of the exchange will adjourn to the Annex Hotel, 
where at a dinner officers will be installed, new com- 
mittees appointed and a general good time had. 

Mayor Kiel has decided to send a delegation to Wash- 
ington next Monday to offer the unlimited use of the 
bridge, which is amply provided for railway traffic, to 
the Government while it is in control of the railroads. 








ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE APPOINTS 
COMMITTEES 


Str. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2.—In response to the appeal of 
A. J. Gorg, president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, the board of directors at a meeting last Thurs- 
day made the selection of committees for the coming 
year with the greatest possible care, so that the members 
would not only be adapted to the work but would have 
the best interests of the wood industry~ at heart and 
would be willing to work for the good of all. Mr. Gorg 
opened the meeting with the statement that he had ac- 
cepted the presidency of the exchange with the sole idea 
of making his administration a success and that this 
could be accomplished by active committees and the mem- 
bership codperating with the administration to that end. 
Mr. Gorg was assured by the board collectively that he 
had its support and that the committees would be ap- 
pointed with the view of getting the most efficient results. 

Julius Seidel, a director, pointed out the necessity for 
pushing matters in the exchange. He declared that it 
would be a good idea to enlist the services of important 
employees in some of the committees, adding that in 
many cases the younger element, if put in places of re- 
sponsibilty, would respond and do effective work. 

The credit and finance committees were combined into 
one committee, and a new committee—publicity—was 
appointed. The publicity committee is regarded as 
highly important, its work being to see that accurate in- 
formation concerning the lumber industry be placed be- 
fore the public. The following are the new committees: 

Inspection Committee—I. R. L. Wiles, O’Neil-Wiles Lumber 
Co., chairman; J. L. Benas, Waldstein Lumber Co.; Z. D. 


Kinkaid, Anguera Tie & Lumber Co.; B. L. Van Cleave, Van 
Cleave Saw Mill Co.; R. E. McKee, Long- Bell Lumber Co. 

Traffic Committee—A. R. Fathman, Western Tie & Timber 
oe chairman; W. M. Klenk, Julius Seidel Lumber Co.: 
E. Eversull, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co.; F. T. Reyburn, 
Sabine Lumber Co.; Earl Kauffman, Thomas & Proetz Lum- 
ber Co. 

Committee on Public Affairs—A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co., chairman; George H. Cottrill, American Hardwood 
Lumber Co.: J. J. Schlafly, ¢ ‘ordia. +s & Lumber Co.: F. E. 
Sheldon, T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. . M. Jennings, Berthold- 
Jennings Lumber Co. 

Publicity Committee—-Thomas C. Whitmarsh, AS T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., chairman: Thomas W. Fry, C. F. Luehr- 
mann Lumber Co.: C. A. Antrim, Antrim i Co. : Rob- 
ert Abeles, jr.. Abeles & Taussig; Stephen J. Gavin, Stephen 
J. Gavin Lumber Co. 

Membership Committee—Joseph O'Neil, Henry O'Neil Mill 
& Lumber Co., Chairman; E. W. Wiese, Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co.: Harry Montgomery, W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co.: P. R. Walsh, W — Tie & Lumber Co.: H. M. Willhite. 
W ilihite Lumber Co. . L. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lumber Co. 

Entertainment Committee—Julius Seidel, 
Lumber Co., chairman; John W. Fristoe, a. 
George W. Funck, F unck Lumber Co. 
Ortmann Lumber Co.; W. 
ber Co. 


Credit and Finance Committee—F. J. Riefling, George W. 
Miles Timber & Lumber Co., chairman; R. F. Krebs, Steele- 
Hibbard Lumber Co.; Geo. L, Walters, Mound City Lumber 





Julius Seidel 
J. Moss Tie Co.: 
Grant Gloor, Gloor- 
. Anderson, Gideon-Anderson Lun- 


Co.; J. M. Rigby, T. J. Moss Tie Co.; 
solidated Saw Mills Co. 

Fire and Casualty Insurance—George E. W. Luehrmann, 
Cc. F. Luehrmann Lumber Company, chairman ; William Loth- 
man, Lothman Cypress Co.; F. E. Fornshell, B. Johnson & 
Son; James Prendergast, Prendergast Lumber Co. ; 8 
Garrett, T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 

“Upon the suggestion of Mr. Seidel, a joint meeting 
of the committees with the board of directors will be held 
not later than Jan. 15, when the activities for the en- 
suing year will be outlined and arrangements made for 
a general meeting of the exchange at a dinner. At the 
general meeting a drive will be made for an additional 
membership of 150 new member firms for 1918. If the 
necessary membership is obtained the social activities of 
the old club will be revived. 


C. J. Trowbridge, Con- 





~ 


CLEVELAND BUILDERS ATTEND CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dee. 31.—The annual Christmas 
party of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, and which 
incidentally was the silver anniversary of the organiza- 
tion, was held Dec. 21 at Hotel Winton, which hotel 
opened on the previous day. More than 700 members 
attended this party. The features of the entertainment 
were the playlet ‘‘The Statue of Liberty,’’ by Miss Ruth 
Skeel, and a humorous talk by one Charles C. Chopp, alias 
Ching Yen Sen, who, thru an interpreter, told in Chinese, 
or what sounded like that, what he thought of Cleve. 
land’s “'nion Station and a few other landmarks of the 
Sixth City, all of the period of the Ark or hereabouts. 





CLUB TO DISCUSS TRANSPORTATION MATTERS 

EVANSVILLE, InD., Jan. 2.—William 8. Partington, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
says that at the next meeting of the club to be held at 
the New Hotel McCurdy Jan. 8, the car shortage question 
will be taken up and steps will be taken to present to the 
Government the seriousness of the situation. Secretary 
Partington believes that resolutions will be drawn up and 
submitted setting forth the seriousness of the problem 
and asking other lumbermen’s clubs to coéperate in the 
matter. 


_—_S 





TO INSTALL NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 2.—At a meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club at the Hotel Gayoso Jan. 5 the retiring 
officers will make their annual reports and at which the 
newly elected ones will be installed. James F. McSweyn, 
president; M. B. Cooper, first vice president; D. F. Heuer, 
second vice president, and J. Staley Williford, secretary- 
treasurer, are the new men to be inducted into office. 

The reports of the retiring officials will show that the 
club has enjoyed a most successful year and that there 
has been a substantial increase in membership. 

Two matters of interest will come up at the meeting in 
question: One has to do with completing plans for the 
entertainment, jointly with the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, Southern Alluvial Land Association, 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association and the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of all the lumber- 
men who attend the annuals of these various organiza- 
tions from Jan. 15 to Jan. 18, inclusive. This enter- 
tainment will be given the evening of Jan. 17. The 
other is the completion of plans which are now being 
worked out looking to increased protection of labor em- 
ployed at mills and yards and to material decrease in the 
rate at which negroes are emigrating from this part of 
the country. 


TELLS WHY FOREIGN BORN SHOULD BE LOYAL TO U.S. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2.—Carl Ballweg, lumber and 
coal dealer at Emporia, Kans., a native of Germany, 
resident in the United States thirty years sent out Christ- 
mas cards to his friends and customers on which was 
printed. 


I speak from the viewpoint of the foreign-born. I, and 
millions of others like me, came to this country alone without 
friends. We sponged on all America had, her free lands, 
her free schools, and, above, all, her spirit of open-hearted 
comradeship. She owed us nothing, but she gave us all. 
We swore allegiance to her flag, her constitution and her 
laws. We would be recreants, ingrates, perjurers and curs 
if, in the hour of her need, we counseled with her enemies 
and were disloyal to her cause. 








WESTERN COMPANY HOLDS THIRD ANNUAL BANQUET 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dee. 29.—At the company’s third 
ennual banquet to its officials and salesmen at the Hotel 
Leorold last night, President J. H. Bloedel and other of- 
ficials of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, declared 
that the company will next year spare no effort to co- 
operate with the Government in its lumber production 
}rogram. Reports at the kanquet showed that the com- 
pany has had a successful year and it is looking forward 
to a busy one in 1918. A feature of the dinner was 
tablets of spruce upon which the menu was printed and 
bearing these words: ‘‘ This is the wood which is going 
to play an important part in the winning of the war.’’ 
Those present were: 

President J. H. Bloedel, Vice President J. J. Donovan, 
Secretary James H. Prentice, Treasurer F. E. Frost, Gen- 
eral Superintendent C. L. Flynn, Assistant Superintendent 
John McMahon; R. A. Clark, Seattle, sales manager: F. C. 
Riley, superintendent of logging operations; C. W. Mason, 
purchasing agent; C. E. Cassel. in charge of the shipping 
department at the Larson plant; William Bager. in charge 
of the shipping department at the cargo mill; J. H. Hellum, 
chief bookkeeper; F. L. Mickle, chief clerk; F. M. Carr, 
superintendent of the sash factory, and the following east- 
ern salesmen: C. A. Riggs, Billings; R. N. Youngs, Great 
Falls; James Wallen, Denver; W. W, Vawter, Minneapolis; 
C, R. Lockridge, Kansas City. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 1.—Snow and ice again cover the upper Mississippi 
Valley, with resultant slowing down in both the cutting and 
hauling of logs. The weather during the last thirty days 
has been the most severe ever experienced during December, 
and, in addition to interfering with work in the woods, it 
has materially curtailed manufacturing operations, Hard- 
wood output is reported to have been unusually low for this 
period, tho there are indications that it will increase some- 
what as the new year progresses. 

This view is based on the theory that Government control 
of the railroads will bring at least a partial solution of the 
transportation problem. The railroads are now furnishing 
rather more cars for the handling of logs to the mills, under 
the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
carriers are permitted to give preferential treatment to logs 
in supplying cars therefor and in moving them to mill sites. 
Yhere is yet no change for the better in the outbound situ- 
ation, but it is expected that some will develop in the near 
future. 

The new year opens with an exceptionally active demand 
for practically everything on the hardwood list and with 
stocks considerably below, rather than above, normal. Hard- 
wood lumber interests are therefore exceptionally anxious to 
operate at capacity, and it is for this reason they are bring- 
ing so much pressure to bear looking to increased equipment 
for handling logs to their plants. 

There is no change for the better in transportation condi- 
tions on the Mississippi. This stream is still so blocked 
with ice that practically all craft are having to remain at 
harbors along the river. Warmer weather is predicted for 
the immediate future, however. Sunflower River in Missis- 
sippi, on which a number of plants are located, is not frozen 
up or blocked with ice, but the water therein is so low that 
neither boats nor barges can be operated thereon. High 
water is not expected before February at the earliest. . 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, but at present in charge of the dis- 
tribution of orders for lumber placed with the Southern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau, spent Christmas day with his 
family in Memphis, but returned immediately thereafter to 
Washington to resume his work there. He will return to 
Memphis in time for the annual of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and will be one of the principal speak- 
ers before that body at the forthcoming meeting. His sub- 
ject will be “War Orders for Hardwood Lumber and Their 
Effect on the Hardwood Lumber Industry.” 

The past year proved a reasonably profitable one to prac- 
tically all firms engaged in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of southern hardwood lumber. Transportation troubles 
cut down operations and restricted distribution to an appre- 
ciable degree, but prices were exceedingly good and profits 
were satisfactory in the majority of instances. Certain out- 
lets are closed as the new year opens and hardwood interests 
do not know to what extent the Government will curtail 
manufacture of nonessentials. Furniture is already partly 
under the ban and building operations for private purposes 
are being discouraged. It is regarded as probable that the 
list of nonessentials may be appreciably broadened as the 
Government struggles with the problem of winning the war 
and lumber interests generally feel that there is rather rough 
sledding ahead for those who undertake to supply private in- 
dustry. 

The box manufacturers have undoubtedly enjoyed greater 
prosperity than any others connected with the hardwood lum- 
ber industry in the valley territory. They have experienced an 
unprecedented demand for their output, and, while prices on 
raw material have steadily advanced and while costs have 
increased in other directions, they have been able to work at 
maximum capacity on practically unlimited orders affording 
a quite large margin of profit. They came up to the end of 
the old year with a full head of steam and they are starting 
the new year under the most favorable conditions so far as 
orders and prices are concerned. Cooperage interests have 
likewise enjoyed a most profitable year and they are well sup- 
plied with business now at prices that mean employment on 
a most satisfactory basis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 7.—Inactivity continues to feature most departments 
of the lumber trade, and the lumbermen are patiently await- 
ing improved weather and traffic conditions before trying to 
do business on the customary scale. Rail conditions continue 
very unsatisfactory, even where embargoes are not shutting 
off traffic. The embargoes are described as being the most 
stringent that the trade has ever experienced. 

The Government’s taking over the control of the railroads 
has pleased many of the large shippers, who believe that 
ultimately they will find reliel from many embarrassing 
business conditions that they have seen compelled to submit 
to in the past. It is believed that the Government’s action 
will increase the supply of cars in that less cars will be tied 
up thru regulations that were imposed by the railroads them- 
selves. The Government, it is believed, will make it possible 
to remedy many traffic conditions, altho it is not expected 
that results will be apparent for some time. 

Discussing the business prospects for next spring, the 
Indianapolis trade believes that whatever business is to 
come will create a demand early in the year, as the public 
by this time realizes that the trade is facing conditions 
which bring about delayed shipments. For this reason 
Indianapolis lumbermen expect the spring demand to make 
itself felt earlier than usual this year. 

Most of the activity in lumber circles is confined to heavy 
stocks which find their way into orders for the Government. 
Some industries which have received war orders, and the 
number of such corporations is increasing rapidly, report 
that they will be in the market for hardwoods in the near 
future. Building operations have been suspended for two 
weeks, and no contracts for new work are being signed. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 2.—There has been some improvement in the demand 
for inch oak during the last month, plain oak being fairly 
active, altho common is not moving. Thick stocks are in 
big demand for Government purposes, and are moving freely 
enough, this condition also applying to ash, elm, hickory, gum 
and other woods. Veneers and glued up stocks are in big 
demand for manufacturing airplane parts, a number of sub- 
contracts for parts having been placed with veneer plants and 
cabinet workers in this section. Walnut is very active, and 
concerns manufacturing airplane or gun stock parts are hay- 
ing trouble in obtaining logs. There is also a big demand for 
mahogany for airplane parts. Such Government. work is 
getting the full attention of the railroads and the manufac- 
turers, and is about the only thing that can be shipped 
readily, as commercial lumber can not be shipped past em- 
bargoes even if cars can be obtained. At the present time 


there is no big demand for commercial woods, as everyone is 
taking stock, three out of every four mills are down for re- 
pairs or the holidays, and production is light. It is thought 
that traffic conditions may pick up within the next month, 
and during the next two weeks the lumber concerns have 
hopes of being able to get a few orders shipped while gen- 
eral traffic is suffering the usual lull following the holidays. 
Local lumbermen claim that the outlook is excellent except 
for traffic disturbances, and with normal traffic conditions 
business would be even bigger than last season. The new 
Federal control of railroads, it is said, may improve condi- 
tions materially by next fall if not this spring. 

Amended articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., of Kentucky, operating plants 
at Glendora and Greenwood, Miss., with headquarters at 
Greenwood, in which the capital stock is increased to $400,- 
000, and the debt limit to $500,000. This company is featur- 
ing production of all kinds of high grade gums, and com- 
pleted its Greenwood mill last spring. John Churchill is 
president. 

S. R. Rogers, formerly a local lumber inspector, is organ- 
izing the Ohio Falls Hardwood Lumber Co., a $10,000 con- 
cern, which will handle a hardwood jobbing business. Mr. 
Rogers will be vice president and general manager; Robert 
B. Bledsoe, a retired builder, president; and W. Sanford, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Inman Veneer & Panel Co., of Louisville, is working 
on a Government subcontract calling for the manufacture 
of twenty-one airplane parts, to be assembled in plants now 
manufacturing airplanes for the Government. The demand 
for airplane stock and glued up stock is resulting in the 
veneer manufacturers obtaining a considerable quantity of 
business at a time when the loss of furniture and cabinet 
business was expected to work a hardship. At Richmond, 
Ind., the Starr Piano Co. also is working on a contract to 
supply parts for airplanes. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 2.—Hardwood manufacturers say that trade has been 
fairly good during the last week or ten days and that plenty 
of orders are coming in, but owing to the car shortage they 
can not fill their orders promptly, and this has demoralized 
trade conditions to some extent. They are unable to get flat 
cars to bring in their logs. Only one of the mills in Evans- 
ville is being operated on time, that being the plant of Maley 
& Wertz. The Evansville Band Mill Co. is closed down, 
being unable to get logs. Maley & Wertz report that they 
have over 1,000,000 feet of logs purchased, but they are un- 
able to bring them in. Lumber manufacturers say they can 
get cars whenever they want to ship lumber for use by the 
Government, but in shipping other business they are severely 
handicapped by the car shortage. The manufacturers be- 
lieve, however, that the car shortage situation may improve 
greatly now that the Government has taken over the rail- 
roads. It_is pointed out that in the event that manufac- 
turers are not able to bring in logs for the next three or 
four months the Government will be unable to get dry lum- 
ber when it most needs it, and this is very essential just 
now in the making of wagons, airplanes, trucks and many 
other articles to be used in the great world war. 

Collections are good. There is still a strong demand 
from the Government. The new year starts out all right, 
the manufacturers say, and with relief in the car shortage 
situation, which must come soon if business is going to con- 
tinue, they say that things will move along all right. Crop 
conditions are encouraging. Wood consuming plants are being 
operated on fairly good time. 

Navigation along the lower Ohio River has again been 
suspended, as heavy ice appeared in the river again last 
Saturday, and it is not expected that the boats will be able 
to run for several weeks. Most of the steamboats and barges 
in the Evansville port have been removed to a safe ice harbor 
in the mouth of the Green River nine miles above Evansville. 
Several large ice gorges that formed in the Ohio River be- 
tween Owensboro, Ky., and Elizabethtown, Ill., during the 
freeze-up three weeks ago are still holding intact. Because 
the boats are not running it is impossible to bring in any logs 
and ties by boats from points along Green and Barren rivers 
in western Kentucky. 

Box factories in Evansville continue to run on steady 
time and the plants still have a large number of Government 
orders to fill. “Veneer plants continue to operate on full time, 
altho the manufacturers say they are running short on logs 
and it is a hard matter to get cars. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 2.—A genera} snowfall, thruout Wisconsin and the 
Northwest on Dec. 31 and New Year’s day is expected to 
prove a boon to loggers in the,northern Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan timber belt. While numerous logging and lumber 
companies in the North fear that they will not be able to 
reach a cut equal to that of last season, others find it possible 
to estimate a considerable gain. Among these concerns is 
the Bissell Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. The camps in the 
vicinity of Withee are getting into shape to cut 3,500,000 
feet, compared with 1,500,000 feet in 1916. About 500,000 
feet already has been cut and put on skids. Ice roads have 
been under construction and hauling will be undertaken imme- 
diately. The mill expects to start operation March 1 and 
plans a continuous run until next fall. 

Reports from the upper peninsula indicate that the log in- 
put this winter will average considerably more than a year 
ago. Loggers are making a strong effort to overcome condi- 
tions unfavorable to logging in order to meet the extraordi- 
nary demands upon mills for timber and lumber for the prose- 
cution of the war. Logging operations are in full swing in 
the Dead River district north of Ishpeming. Sherman Bros. 
are operating four camps and three other camps are being 
operated by jobbers. 

The T. F. Pagel Lumber Co., Milwaukee, has received a 
large contract for maple flooring, the requirement being that 
of the new 12-story Milwaukee Athletic Club at Mason Street 
and Broadway. The building is 150x180 feet in size and 
will cost about $1,000,000. Other lumber is being furnmished 
to the carpenter contractors by the C. A. Bentley Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee. 

D. J. Murray, jr., has resigned as superintendent of the 
Curtis & Yale Co.’s plant in Wausau, Wis., and on Jan. 1 
became associated with J. D. Mylrea, formerly of Wausau, 
in the foundry and machinery manufacturing business at 
Antigo, Wis. Mr. Mylrea is secretary of the Langlade Lum- 
ber Co., Antigo. He has acquired a foundry and machine 
shop plant in that city and will engage in general manufac- 
turing, but specialize in new work and repairs for sawmills, 
planing mills and logging equipment. 

Milwaukee greatly exceeded its quota in the solicitation of 
memberships in the American Red Cross Society during the 
Christmas campaign now closed. More than 125,000 mem- 
berships were obtained in the city. A majority of committees 
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reported 100 percent results, among these being the lumber- 
men’s group, No. 32, of which Fred J. Schroeder, secretary 
and treasurer of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., acted as 
chairman. The working members of the committee included 
the Forster Lumber Co., Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., Gen- 
eral Lumber Co., Johnson Lumber Co., T. A. Bruett Lumber 
Co., Steinman Lumber Co., Ellis Lumber Co., and Hilty Lum- 
ber Co. In addition, the members of all other companies 
were enlisted as workers. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 2.—Despite the war, Orville A. Pier, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, expects there will be a 
decided improvement in building operations in this city the 
coming year. “The outlook seems to be good for St. Louis 
to increase its activities in an industrial way, and that means 
new buildings,’ he said. “There is an increased demand for 
homes and apartments, which must be met.” 

St. Louis yards have been busily. engaged in taking in- 
ventories and checking up their business for the last year. 
Stocks are well rounded up, and some of the big yellow pine 
yards are still receiving lumber that had been bought sev- 
eral months ago. ‘There has been considerable delay in 
switching cars, and the tie interests have been the greatest 
sufferers in the shortage of equipment. 

Yellow pine wholesalers report that there is an excep- 
tionally good demand for 6-inch No. 2 CM, and 8-and 10- 
inch No. 2 shiplap and No. 2 boards. There also is a fair 
demand for 4-inch No. 2 strips for crating purposes, and 
shoft stock generally is wanted for this purpose. 

Cc. W. Hinkle has begun his new duties as purchasing 
agent for the line yards owned by the Antrim Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in the Wright Building. Mr. Hinkle 
formerly was secretary and assistant manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Hardwood Co., Fort Worth, Tex., and is well known 
in the trade. 

Edwin Roosevelt Thomas, son of C. E. Thomas, of Thomas 
& Proetz Lumber Co., has enlisted in the navy, and expects 
to go to Chicago to train for service in the merchant marine 
branch. 

Embargoes continue to hamper operations in the yellow 
pine industry. Manufacturers have found on getting cars 
after considerable delay and great difficulty that they could 
not be loaded because of embargoes on points of delivery. 

J. F. Herd, assistant sales manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co., has returned from a visit to the mills of the 
Niemeyer Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark., and the Gulledge 
Lumber Co., Mendenhall, Miss., whose outputs are handled 
by the Consolidated company. The cold weather and short- 
age of labor have interfered with the operation of the Little 
Rock mill, while the Mendenhall mill has been running fairly 
well despite a shortage of cars. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 2.—There is general. satisfaction in-the lumber in- 
dustry with conditions surrounding stocks with the opening 
of the new year. There are nowhere accumulations that 
threaten to exceed the demand. Prices are firm and the de- 
mand from the Government is taking care of almost all kinds 
and grades of lumber as fast as it can be gotten ready for the 
market. If the taking over by the Government of railroad 
control shall result in a real betterment of transportation 
conditions it should. result in a still heavier distribution of 
lumber, and especially a better distribution of really essen- 
tial shipments other than for ‘the Government. 

There is at present a very strong demand from the manu- 
facturers of furniture, who have a large amount of orders 
on hand and are short of lumber to keep their factories at 
work. 

The wagon factories are working at capacity, at least those 
with contracts for the Government, and all the large ones 
have more orders for heavy wagons and trucks than they can 
fill between now and April. A scarcity of labor as well as of 
dry lumber is felt in some places, but generally the demand 
for material for Government supplies is well filled. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Dec. 31.—Assistant Supervisor Heller, at Mountain View, 
says that a forest timber sale consisting of 240 acres of 
white oak has just been closed in the Ozark national forest, 
near Cass. The timber went to the Phipps Lumber Co., and 
will be cut into wagon stock. 

T. J. Walbert, manager of the Mt. Olive Stave 'Co., Bates- 
ville, Ark., presented every married man in the employ of the 
company on Christmas with a sack of flour and a sack of 
meal. Every unmarried employee got a sack of flour. 

Nearly 100 men are employed by this company. 

Officials of the National Ozark Forest have received a let- 
ter from Francis Keifer, formerly supervisor of the forest, 
who is with the 10th Engineers, one of the first forest regi- 
ments to cross the ocean to France. He dwelt at length 
upon the well kept woodlots and forests in France, comparing 
them with those of the United States, where people have not 
yet learned their full value. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 31.—The Wolf River Lumber Co., this city, has filed 
with the secretary of State an amendment to its articles of 
association increasing its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$100,000. The resolution to make the increase was adopted 
at a recent special meeting. 

The sawmill of the C. W. Fish Lumber Co. began opera- 
tions the middle of last week after a temporary shutdown 
for about three months. The increased activity, together 
with the holiday season, has made the labor situation more 
or less of a problem for the lumbermen in this locality the 
last few weeks. 

The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Co. is operating both 
day and night shifts with a daily cut ranging from 125,000 
to 150,000 feet. Mr. McQuillan, sales manager of this con- 
cern, reports the car situation quite acute but says the com- 
pany has managed to keep all loading crews at work load- 
ing an average of about four cars a day. Orders are plenti- 
ful but showed a slight decrease during the holidays. Hem- 
lock and hardwood lumber prices renmain firm and an in- 
crease in the demand is expected after the first of the year. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jan. 2.—The Haskelite Co., capitalized. at $1,000,000 and 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, will 
immediately begin the construction of a $250,000 plant in 
Grand Rapids. .The company will manufacture specially pre- 
pared veneer wood for use on airplane wings. Employment 
will be given to 1000 men. The company has obtained 
options on 107 acres of land near Fuller Station, including 
12 acres of the Fuller Station Lumber Co. and 45 acres 
belonging to Mayor P. C. Fuller, of the Luce Furniture Co. 
Howard Bonbright, of Detroit, will be president of the com- 
pany, and Wetmore Hodges, also of Detroit, will be vice 
president and general manager. 

Practically every furniture factory in Grand Rapids is to 
manufacture airplane parts for the Government. The Grand 








Rapids Airplane Co., capitalized at $200,000, has been 
organized for this purpose. The airplane has about 1,500 
parts and with these parts carefully standardized, members 
of the company, which include the furniture factories in the 
city, will be kept busy. 

The annual meeting of the A. L, Dennis Salt & Lumber Co. 
was held last week and the president’s report showed the 
earnings sufficient to cover a 20 percent dividend, which had 
already been distributed to stockholders during the year, and 
add $5,000 to the surplus account, besides providing for all 
Government taxes. Officers and directors were also elected. 

That there are no slackers in the lumber trade in Grand 
Rapids is abundantly proved by the first day’s drive of the 
Red Cross campaign committee which was out after 100 per- 
cent memberships. Here is how the Grand Rapids lumber 
merchants lined up in the first day’s report, and this includes 
only those that could be reached: Travis Lumber Co., Boland 
Lumber Co., Turtle Lake Lumber Co., Dennis Lumber Co., 
White & Friant Lumber Co., J. Van Wiltenberg & Son,: Mar- 
quette Lumber Co., Cartier & Holland Lumber Co., A. L. 
Dennis Salt & Lumber Co., Felger Lumber & Timber Co., 
Verhey-Northoek Lumber Co., the Hanford Lumber Co., 
Robert Jardine Lumber Co. and the Engel Lumber Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dec. 31.—William E. Brownlee, president of the William 
E. Brownlee Co., this city, wholesale lumber dealer, will 
leave soon for Whatley, Ala., where he plans to open a large 
mill for the manufacture of yellow pine lumber. The mill 
will be operated by the Lyman-Brownlee Co., which already 
owns two yellow pine mills at Sawyerville, Ala., and Shubuta, 
Miss. Luther Lyman, formerly engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in Wyandotte, a suburb of Detroit, will be in active 
charge of the mill. 

The Brownlee mills are very busy supplying lumber on 
Government contracts, Mr. Brownlee says. Among their 
large contracts is one to supply a great quantity of material 
for the new town of Chickasaw, which is springing up near 
Mobile to house employees of the new United States Steel 
Corporation plants there. 

Northern lumbermen who are engaged only in local yard 
business are mistaken in their assumption that lumber is 
going to be cheaper soon because of the present dullness in 
northern yards, Mr. Brownlee believes. Such an immense 
quantity of the output is being absorbed’ near the source of 
supply, largely for Government uses, that prices are bound to 
stay high, he says. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan, 2.—With the last year a most successful one in in- 
dustry and commerce for the Saginaw Valley cities there is 
a bright outlook for the coming year, one that even excels 
the record of 1917. During the last twelve months a num- 
ber of important industrial projects have been launched and 
with these reaching completion early this year and with the 
large Government contracts to be filled there wlil be a quick- 
ening in the business and manufacturing life of the two 
cities. There will be need of a big increase in the labor 
supply and as the new families invade the valley the demand 
for housing facilities will undoubtedly result in a home- 
building movement. So the lumbermen of Saginaw and 
Bay City are very optimistic of the future and believe that 
despite the high cost of materials there will be a decided 
improvement in the building trade. This combined with the 
already heavy demand in the manufacturing line promises 
to make 1918 a notable year for the lumbermen. . 

Saginaw’s building operations during 1917 show a slight 
increase over 1916, and the fact that there was not a larger 
advance is due to the high cost of materials. The total of 
permits issued at the city engineer’s office during the last 
year was $429,096, a gain of about $6,500 over the pre- 
ceding year. Saginaw’s new building code will probably 
become a reality during the coming year, and under this it 
is expected there will be a great increase in the record 
value of new buildings each year, for the regulations will 
be more strict. 

The fuel situation in Bay City and Saginaw remains about 
the same with the shortage of coal still serious. Factories 
have been able to resume operations, and the miners. work- 
ing on the last two Sundays have produced a large amount 
of coal for the relief of the householders in the two cities. 
Because of the coal shortage W. H. Boutell, local fuel admin- 
istrator for Bay City, tied up hundreds of cords of wood in 
various yards of the city, some of which was under contract 
to be shipped out of the city. Prices were fixed at $2.25 a 
cord for hard and $2 for soft mixed wood, 12-inch in length. 

The Bliss & Van Auken flooring plant in Saginaw, which 
was burned some months ago, is now being rebuilt on a larger 
scale than before, and it is expected that it will be com- 
pleted in about three months. The new plant will employ 
about fifty men at the start and this may be increased to 
seventy-five later. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan. 2.—Conditions in the retail lumber trade in western 
Canada are good despite the extremely cold weather prevail- 

ing. In some parts of the prairies temperatures as low as 
48 degrees below zero have been recorded. Millmen say 
that the mills are kept busy with orders from the interior 
yards. Most of the mills have closed down for the aunual 
overhaul. Until the beginning of the new year probably 50 
percent of the Coast mills will be idle for annual overhaul. 

Generally speaking, the lumber mills of the Coast and 
mountains have. had a good year, altho increasing production 
costs and the shortage of labor have given the lumbermen 
much cause for worry. Last year the Government figure for 
the total lumber cut of British Columbia was 1,280,000,000 
feet. This year lumbermen would not be surprised to see 
the total cut approach the 1,500,000,000 mark. The 1917 
cut on the British Columbia coast alone is estimated at close 
to 1,000,000,000 feet. The mills during the year cut much 
very heavy timber for ship building. Conditions on the 
prairies have been very good and a good deal of lumber was 
shipped there. 

The price of labor and supplies,.and all classes of mill 
machinery and accessories having been increased has been re- 
sponsible during the year for increased lumber. Millmen hold 
out no hope that conditions will be any better during 1918, 
and higher lumber prices may be looked for very shortly. 

Another factor influencing the prices of lumber is the pro- 
posed new freight increases of the railways. These pro- 
posed increases on lumber will amount to about $1.25 a thou- 
sand feet, according to a Winnipeg wholesaler. 

Considerable spruce is being cut for airplane construction, 
but there is not so much spruce in the southern part of the 
Coast Province as is imagined. The bulk of the spruce sup- 
ply of British Columbia lies in the north and it will be the 
northern mills which will cut most of the spruce for aerial 
service. The munitions board is now working out a plan 
for securing large quantities of this spruce for shipment to 
eastern Canada. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS ly CAL 


NEW YORK 


Dec. 31.—So much uncertainty continues to prevail re- 
carding any house building plan by the Government that 
wholesalers and retailers are unable to express any definite 
opinion on the market prospect. The general market topic 

if last week was the passing of transportation into Govern- 
ment control and the consensus is that this will eventually 
considerably improve the transportation outlook. The mar- 
ket has agreed that conditions could hardly have been worse 
(han existing during the last month and that any change 
must be for the better. Outside of Government contracts 
little new business develops, and until there is more certainty 
regarding transportation, general business will not improve. 

Activities developing last week indicate that the Govern- 
ment recognizes that in connection with its vast ship build- 
ing program it must go further and actively prosecute a plan 
for housing laborers that will be employed in this important 
arm of the war program. The Merchants’ Association of 
New York has sent an appeal for assistance to the Govern- 
ment in providing houses for workers and with the school 
about to be opened by the State of New York for the prac- 
iical training of ship builders, and the prospect of a still 
larger army of men to be employed in this way, there is 
every reason to expect an active house building campaign in 
this and adjoining sections. 

The first step toward a permanent organization of all in- 
terests identified with the building trades was taken yester- 
day in the rooms of the Building Trades Employers’ Associ- 
ation, at°30 West Thirty-third Street, when representatives 
of about twenty associations pledged their support. The 
meeting was the result of a conference held in September by 
Borough President Marks. A new organization known as 
the Association of Building & Allied Industries of New York 
will be formed and a second meeting is to be held Jan. 9. In 
view of the prospect of building material more actively com- 
ing under control of Government authorities an association 
of this kind codperating with the lumber trade will have an 
important function to perform in coéperating with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Private plans for construction are naturally being side- 
tracked, but a $2,000,000 proposition was brought to light 
this week in the plans of John E. Andrus, who has set aside 
$2,000,000 for the erection of separate dwellings for orphans 
in the Yonkers vicinity. It will require much work to pre- 
pare plans, but there is a prospect of a heavy lumber de- 
mand in connection with this one operation. 

In ship building circles where a large part of the lumber 
demand will develop next year everything possible appears 
to be done to get yards in shape for big operations and small 
plants that had been laying idle for years are being repaired 
and whys equipped to handle vessels to the utmost capacity. 
The plans of the State Canal Board, which provide for the 
expenditure of $6,000,000 in the construction of 1,000-ton 
barges, is expected to develop considerable lumber business. 
The new barge canal will be thrown open for thru navigation 
next year and the prospect of this waterway for relieving 
railroad congestion will unquestionably be the means of 
rushing work thru to early completion. 

As the wholesale trade looks back over 1917 the opinion 
is that the year has been a good one. There have been “ups 
and downs,” and much uncertainty exists regarding the 
future, but taking all in all the volume of shipments has 
been satisfactory and the margin of profit well in advance 
of former years. The view is philosophically expressed that 
nothwithstanding the hardships existing in the trade today 
other lines are having equal difficulty in adjusting themselves 
to war conditions and there is not a lumberman in the mar- 

ket today who is unwilling to sacrifice himself to the fullest 
possible extent in fitting himself into the Government’s pro- 
gram to prosecute the war to a successful conclusion. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 2.—The big question in the minds of the local lum- 
bermen is the effect the nationalizing of the railroads will 
have on the business. Opinion is divided. Many think there 
will be an improvement in the chances of getting lumber 
thru to usual distributers better in the near future, while 
others think it will take a long time before any apparent 
results will follow. Still others think that there will be an 
improvement in. the lumber transportation situation soon, 
but that the Government will be the only one to benefit by 
it for a long time, and that Government work will have even 
more right of way than before. Nearly all seem agreed that 
the move is a good one and will work to the eventual good 
of all. The new year starts very badly for many of the 
wholesalers, who have been doing practically nothing, as their 
part in supplying the Government has been very small—in 
some cases they have done no Government work at all. 

There are well founded rumors that several of the older 
and more conservative concerns will quit soon and one bas 
already made the announcement. By the number of sales- 
men that are looking for new connections it is evident that 
some houses are curtailing. With most of the retailers the 
complaint is just the opposite. There is business for them, 
and good business, too; but they can not get the lumber or 
the men to handle it. Some of the yards have managed so 
that they still have some stock, while others are practically 
out. It has been estimated that the stock in the yards of 
this city and surrounding territory is less than 40 percent of 
normal, and probably less was brought into the territory 
in December than in any one other month for many years. 
It is evident. that everything but war work will have to 
stand aside here until those requirements are filled,,but even 
that means that there will be much lumber used here, for 
almost every line of manufacturing and producing is working 
largely on Government contracts, either directly or indirectly. 

General manufacturing business is good because of reduced 
producing force on the work for the general public, but the 
retail stores were hard hit this year on the end of the holi- 
day business that may be termed nonessentials. It seems 
that in their buying the public did not wait for anyone to 
tell them what these are, but just eliminated them from 
their buying lists. Financial conditions are tight and the 
drain of the numerous money raising campaigns is beginning 
to be felt. Collections are reported poor and money for 
business is harder to get. 

The hardwoods are all in demand beyond the supply and 
prices are high, but sales’ are easy to make if there is any 
chance of delivery. White pine is very scarce and stocks here 
are low. Spruce is_in a similar condition. Hemlock is in 
strong demand but is less active than ever because of lack 
of supply at mills and shipping difficulties. Cypress is in 
good demand and prices are high, but stocks are getting 
very low. The demand for bill timbers in southern yellow 
and North Carolina pine is abnormal because they are so 
hard to get, and Government work is taking so much of this 
class of lumber. Roofers and box are bringing good prices 
and there is a demand for several times what can be shipped 
into this territory. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 2.—The lumber freight situation, which was bad 
enough at any time lately, is getting so much worse that 
practically everything is at a standstill. One shipper re- 
marked this week that nothing moves at all readily except 
Government orders. At the same time, oddly enough, there are 
some consignment cars in sight, but the shippers said they 
generally were stuff that nobody wanted, apparently loaded 
out at the mills because cars were to be had and in the hope 
of getting rid of certain slow stock. 

Plans for the utilization of waste wood from the forests 
of the State have been set on foot by Governor Whitman and 
a meeting to discuss the subject was held at Albany Dec. 
26. The object is to conserve the coal supply and at the same 
time relieve the industrial plants which are threatened with 
closing down because of lack of fuel. It is believed that 
between 1,250,000 and 2,000,000 tons of coal can be saved 
in the next year by using waste wood from the mountain 
regions of the State. 

The problem of a barge canal fleet next season to navigate 
the finished waterway has not been solved yet, but an effort 
is making to induce the Government to use for this purpose 
some of the $15,000,000 ship building fund which it has set 
aside. The State legislature is expected to take the matter 
up and the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
committee on the subject, which is headed by George E, 
Pierce, the grain dealer and elevator owner. One chief diffi- 
culty is the lack of timber. It is understood that some ship 
builders have looked into the matter and given up the under- 
taking because they could not find any timber. The advo- 
cates of steel barges claim that they can be built faster than 
those of wood, but canal men as a rule prefer wood. 

One of the men engaged in promoting the building of a 
barge canal fleet is Capt. Charles Campbell, of New York, 
who proposes to hold public meetings to awaken interest in 
the subject. Another is Edward T. Cullen, president of the 
Cullen Barge Corporation, who says that barges would greatly 
relieve the freight congestion and release a large number of 
cars at Buffalo for return to the west to be reloaded, instead 
of going to the seaboard. 

Among the large building undertakings for which plans 
were filed here during the last week was a new machine shop 
for the Sizer Forge Co., Larkin Street, to cost $55,000. 

The salesmen of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. leave for 
Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark., this week for their 
annual inspection trip, which will take about ten days. 
H. A. Plumley, the purchasing agent of the company, will 
remain away about a month and will attend the meeting of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association at New York 
on Jan. 23 and 24. 

John H. Wall, son of James B. Wall, and Fleming: Sulli- 
van, son of Fred M. Sullivan, were home from military camps 
to spend the Christmas holiday with their pazents. 

The Government control of the railroads is regarded with 
satisfaction by lumbermen, tho they are apprehensive that 
some manufacturers are not going to be particularly bene- 
fited. If only a slight improvement in the movement of 
general freight is the result, this will be a considerable help 
to the trade in lumber for commercial purposes. 

A member of the white pine trade states that the Canadian 
cut of lumber, classed as undesirable because of width and 
length, has gone up $10 a thousand from a year ago. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 1.—With the close of the old year marked by zero 
weather and more or less demoralized transportation service, 
building operations practically at a standstill and the entire 
business organization of the country busy assimilating the 
latest steps of the Government in assuming direction of ail 
railroads and the coal trade, and looking askance at other 
commercial affairs, lumbermen in and around Pittsburgh 
have had plenty to think about. But more than this, the 
trade has been watching with lively interest developments 
that have in view the broadening of the lumber market thru 
campaigns for increasing interest in home building, and in 
substitution of wood where possible. Recently, a war neces- 
sity required a temporary frame warehouse to be erected on 
the Government arsenal grounds in Pittsburgh, which is quite 
an important structure, the material for which was supplied 
by the Bruckman Lumber Co. Emergency buildings of this 
kind have been found necessary in the industrial sections. 
Even mine operations have been using wood in the general 
hurry for results in constructive work. 

With the limited movement in building for the moment, 
however, and the general reduction in building operations, 
strikes in the building trades would hardly be expected, but 
they are holding back some of the larger and relatively few 
operations that are being carried forward in mid winter. 
Another rather active market developing in the Pittsburgh 
district is identified with the coal stripping operations, which 
are comparatively new as a mining method of this field. Ex- 
tensive stripping is now started in Washington County ad- 
joining Pittsburgh and across the line in Ohio for which 
much lumber is used, more, in fact, than in ordinary mining. 

Holiday week has been naturally quiet in new order book- 
ings, but the wholesale lumbermen say that they see a fairly 
good lot of business ahead, due to the tremendous impetus to 
all industrial activity. Inquiries for stocks are coming in, 
indicating that consumers are seeking to cover their needs, 
at least to some extent, this spring in advance. The. in- 
quiries are largely for low grade hardwoods, however. 

J. €. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co., has been confined 
to his home for some weeks with illness. Mr. Donges suffered 
from a severe cold and his first day out was followed by a 
relapse. He is now slowly mending, tho still absent from 
his office. The company reports a busy time closing up books 
for the year with evidence of a fairly good volume of trade 
as a record for 1917, in spite of the transportation diffi- 
culties. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports a normally quiet holiday 
week, with prospects for larger business opening for 1918. 
E. V. Babcock, of this company, who is soon to take office as 
mayor of Pittsburgh, is busy gathering together the threads 
of his new duties, and is for the moment not thinking much 
about lumber. F. R. Babcock has been called upon to do his 
“bit” for the war in serving as an advisor in the offices of the 
fuel administrator for the Pittsburgh district. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 31.—Further interference with the movement of lum- 
ber, along with other freight, was occasioned by the declara- 
tion last week of an embargo by the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Atlantic Coast Line on all shipments north of Richmond 
and Norfolk, Va. Large quantities of lumber come north over 
the two roads in ordinary times, and the closing of these 
gateways will be seriously felt here, while the mills in the 
sections reached by the roads will be minus an important 
outlet. It may be that the taking over of all railroads by 
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the Government will cause a change in the program, but if 
the embargo holds it will deprive the Baltimore members of 
the trade of large quantities of lumber which they urgently 
need. 

In addition to railroad embargoes, which are absolute, 
cold weather, accompanied by snow, has greatly restricted 
operations at the mills. What with the shutting down for 
the holidays, and the refusal or inability of the men to work 
outdoors in the prevailing temperatures, the production in 
this section has undergone a big shrinkage, leaving the dealers 
without the stocks to take care of their orders. Zero tempera- 
tures struck Baltimore last Saturday, and the frigid wave, 
it is said, will linger, bringing record cold for the section. 
The unusual character of the weather is indicated by the 
fact that last week, when Baltimore was deluged with rain, 
Norfolk, which is farther south and generally has a milder 
climate, had about five inches of snow. 

There is every prospect that contracts will be let before 
long for the erection in the Sparrows Point section, near the 
city, of not less than 1,500 houses to take care of the addi- 
tional working forces which the Bethlehem Steel Co. wants 
to employ in its ship yard. The company has been negotiat- 
ing with the Emergency Fleet Corporation at Washington for 
a contract to cover not less than twenty steel. vessels, but 
as a preliminary to this it wants to enlarge the construction 
facilities to twice the present capacity, so that not less than 
ten vessels can be built at the same time. This, in turn, 
calls for a great increase in the working force, to perhaps 
15,000 men. And there are not enough vacant houses in 
Baltimore to take care of such an addition to the popula- 
tion. The company feels that the present financial condi- 
tions are not auspicious for the raising of the capital re- 
quired to erect the houses—about $5,000,000—and has been 
discussing ways and means with the Federal authorities. 
The latter are disposed to advance the money on condition 
that at least three-fourths of the sum is repaid in ten years. 
There is every prospect that an agreement will be reached 
on this basis, and that work on the projected vessels can 
begin as soon as the necessary force has been concentrated 
here. The company will furnish the land on which the 
houses are to be erected and give the Government a first 
mortgage on all of the property. The Government, for its 
part, will regulate the rentals, fixing them as low as possible. 

Two other ship building enterprises within a comparatively 
short distance of Baltimore are attracting attention. One of 
them is that of the American Shipbuilding Co., recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000,000, which has 
purchased thirty acres of land at Alexandria, Va., on the 
Potomac River, and will establish yards there. Another 
project is that of the York River Shipbuilding Co., also re- 
cently chartered, to establish a yard for the construction 
of wooden vessels of the Ferris type at Port Richmond, on 
the York River. The company has secured orders from the 
Government for eight hulls of 3,000 tons net and is building 
four ship ways with facilities for side launching. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 31.—Largely on account of the holidays and for other 
reasons just as important, there was very little business done 
in the North Carolina pine market during the last week. 
Sales of both rough and dressed lumber showed a decrease, 
altho this was larger in the rough than in the dressed. Really 
one of the principal causes to the present condition is the 
congestion now faced by the railroads in this territory. 
Manufacturers state that cars, strange to say, are not hard 
to obtain, but shipments, nevertheless, cannot be moved 
forward. There is plenty of Government business being held 
up at the pine mills on this account. Several of the large 
plants have been forced to suspend operations entirely due to 
inability to ship out stock and partly to the falling off in the 
quantity of labor because of the holidays. They are not 
willing, therefore, to accept further business until they can 
clean up some of the old orders on their books, which were 
booked originally for prompt shipment, many of which were 
covered by Government contract numbers. 

The weather during the last week has also had a bad 
effect both on lumber manufacturing operations and the 
railroad situation. Rain and snow storms have been more 
frequent than for several years and the class of labor obtain- 
able in this section are strongly averse to working in cold 
weather, especially in snow. While the railroad officials 
appear optimistic over the recent action of the Government 
in taking over the handling of the roads during the war 
under a director general, this spirit of optimism is not 
generally felt by the public, as Government officials in many 
instances in the past have not shown great efficiency or 
promptness in remedying apparent defects. 

As stated, the demand for rough lumber during the last 
week was not heavy. Some large sales of edge box and stock 
box were made in the Norfolk and Philadelphia markets, but 
there was little buying in the other markets. It is expected, 
however, that immediately after the holidays there will be a 
better demand for box and the lower grades of rough lumber. 
Prices are well maintiihed at about on the same level as 
reported last week. There is;'however, a disposition on the 
part of some mills at this time to make concessions in their 
prices on good rough edge lumber, influenced mainly by a 
desire to move out some of their stock, altho the surplus now 
—— carried is not as large as would be the case in normal 
times. ; 

In dressed lumber, the demand was slightly less than the 
week previous, but the decrease was not as noticeable as in 
the rough. Seven-sixteenth-inch ceiling continues active, 
being sold rather freely in both carload and less than carload 
lots, with prices showing no change. The price of the other 
items on the dressed list is stationary, altho it is very prob- 
able that with a continued light demand some of the smaller 
mills will be tempted to secure what business they can by 
allowing slight concessions under the prevailing market 
values. The general quotations, however, are practically the 
same as given one week ago—or, rather, two or three weeks 
ago. While the present is not particularly bright, the outlook 
is far from being discouraging. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 2.—The question most interesting lumbermen just 
now is what effect the Federal operation of the railroads 
will have on the car situation. As the situation is viewed 
now, it is as bad as it can be, and any change can be only 
for the better. With the season for spring buying coming on, 
lumbermen were beginning to get anxious and their hope is 
that by pooling arrangements, more direct hauls and curtail- 
ment of passenger traffic the lumber industry will get its 
share of the benefit. 

Most dealers have been expecting a heavy volume of busi- 
ness to be placed this month. The convention of the South- 
western association here beginning Jan. 23 will bring in most 
of the retailers in the Southwest, and they usually bring a 
good bunch of orders with them. This section of the country 
goes into the new year with general business, as reflected in 
bank clearings, at the highest point ever known. The South- 
west is full of money and ordinarily that would mean con- 
siderable building as the spring opened. While a few lumber- 
men are pessimistic, the majority assume that trade will be 


good, and better if the transportation situation is eased up. 

While retail business has been slowed down considerably 
by the combination of extreme cold weather and the holidays, 
line yard offices here say the outlook for spring business is 
very good. 

The Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, Wash, is now 
represented here by W. H. Gerhart. 

The executive committee of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, composed of President F. D. Bolman, of Leaven- 
worth ; Vice President C. F. Lucas, of St. Joseph; Treasurer 
J. H. Foresman, of Kansas City; Seeretary J. R. Moorehead, 
James Costello, of Liberty; J. A. Bowman, B. F. Moore and 
L. L. Siebel, met Saturday to make the final arrangements 
for the convention to be held at the Hotel Muehlebach, Jan. 
23, 24 and 25. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan. 2.—A survey that is expected to give members an 
accurate idea of their costs of materials has been started by 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. This action has 
been taken because the board feels that the surprising in- 
crease in costs of doing business during 1917 has made it 
almost impossible to maintain a satisfactory margin of 
profit, and that it is impossible to keep track of prices now 
unless a comprehensive survey is made and a system main- 
tained. 

The Cleveland trade as a whole enters 1918 with stocks 
somewhat larger than a year ago. This is due to two rea- 
sons, one the late arrival of early season purchases and the 
other because of the heavy slump in building operations here 
during the last quarter of 1917. 

According to information placed with Secretary J. V. 
O’Brien, of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, the 
trade here is not looking forward to the early part of 1918 
with any too much optimism, for while there is a strong—in 
fact, abnormal—demand for homes in the Cleveland district, 
due to the tremendous increase in population with the plac- 
ing of war orders of all kinds with old and new factories 
here, there is no chance for new building to house these new- 
comers on account of the tightening of the money market. 
There is no indication this serious factor will be relieved 
in the near future. 

The annual meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers will be held in the latter part of January, the exact 
date not having been set as yet. 

At a special meeting a committee identified with the pro- 
motion of a material dealers’ association in Cleveland met 
at Hotel Colonial, Dec. 27, and laid plans for perfecting 
the organization. The purpose of this organization is to 
perfect plans for dealing with labor. 

The December meeting of the Lumber Club, Cleveland’s 
social organization in the lumber trade, was held at Hotel 
Winton. To cut down expenses the Christmas party for the 
ladies was omitted this year. About fifty were present. 

George E. Breece, president of the West Virginia Timber 
Co., of Charleston, W. Va., was in Cleveland this week to 
attend the directors’ meeting of his company. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec. 29.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $80,742,000, a gain of $16,766,000 over 
the same week of last year. The year is closing with in- 
creased firmness in the lumber market and there is an ad- 
vancing tendency to prices. Local retailers just now are 
not buying lumber to any extent, as they are letting the 
stocks in the yards run down preparatory to the annual stock- 
taking. 

The wholesale dealers are receiving more inquiries for spe- 
cial cuttings—dimension stuff, timbers etc.—than they can 
take care of. They could take all kinds of orders, but owing 
to the new embargo on fir suitable for ship building the 
northern mills are more reluctant than ever to accept busi- 
ness for early delivery. Coasting steamers are scarce and 
freight quotations for the transportation of lumber to Cali- 
fornia ports have advanced $1. 

The redwood lumber situation continues very strong, with 
light stocks of almost all grades at the mills. More clear 
than common is now on hand. From now until spring pro- 
duction will be somewhat reduced at some of the plants on 
account of the rains. But more of the mills than usual are 
preparing to try to log thru the winter. They are getting 
fair prices now, with a good demand, and are disposed to 
make the most of it. Stocks of white and sugar pine lumber 
are being steadily reduced despite the car shortage, and 
February will probably see very little unsold. A great short- 
age of the shop grades and box lumber is expected before the 
opening of the next cutting season. Fir lumber is very firm 
in this market and deliveries are light both by steamer and 
rail. Prices are well maintained. The embargo is keeping 
the wholesalers guessing. ¢ 

A prominent San Francisco lumber exporter who recently 
visited the head administrators of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Embargo Committee in Portland, Ore., expressed his confi- 
dence in the efficiency and honesty of these men. The em- 
bargo committee, while strictly enforcing the. rules laid down 
to prohibit the exportation of lumber suitable for the pur- 
poses of ship building and airplane construction, are not im- 
posing any unnecessary hardships on the Pacific coast lum- 
ber industry. Mr. Stimson, the chief embargo committee- 
man for Washington, and Jay S. Hamilton, for Oregon, both 
being lumbermen of wide experience on this Coast, know 
exactly what to embargo and what to pass. Each of these 
chiefs has four or five assistants, distributed over his terri- 
tory, and none of them will pass upon any of the specifica- 
tions submitted to them until that order has been placed 
with some particular mill. They then take into considera- 
tion as to whether or not that particular mill is behind in 
the orders it has taken for Government account. Next, they 
see if the particular order placed with the mill for export will 
assist or retard the work of producing lumber for the Gov- 
ernment. If it will retard the filling of Government work, 
the order is immediately embargoed as to that particular 
mill. But it may be permitted to go to some other mill 
which is abreast of its orders for the Government. They 
further embargo all “long lengths” and all “wide widths” 
from all mills. They also embargo the exportation, regard- 
less of specifications, from mills that have not yet taken, 
and continue to refuse to take, orders for Government use. 
The object is to bring such mills into line with the Govern- 
ment’s program. It is safe to say that the embargo admin- 
istrators now have the “lid” on and are “sitting on the lid.” 
They are expected to give satisfaction to the Government and 
at the same time work as little hardship upon the manufac- 
turer as possible. 

Lindgren & Co., of this city, have been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of the Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Co.’s plant on Suisun Bay, near Bay Point, Contra Costa 
County. The work will cost about $500,000. Large quanti- 
ties of Douglas fir timbers, lumber and piles will be required 
for the construction of the new yard, where a number of 
steamers will. be built for the Government. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with a few new char- 
ters announced lately. ‘There is no increase in the supply 
of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore 
lumber freight rates continue very high. Coasting lumber 
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freights continue very firm, with practically no increase in 
steam schooner tonnage available. Coastwise freight quota- 
tions have advanced $1 to $7 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco and $8 to southern California ports, 
but some firms are getting $1 more for vessels. 

The schooner Annie Larsen, which is operated by Oliver 
J. Olson, is discharging a lumber cargo at a Hawaiian port 
and has been engaged by Alexander & Baldwin to deliver a 
second lumber cargo. 

The Navarro Lumber Co., this city, R. T. Buzard, presi- 
dent, has filed with the State Railroad Commission a com- 
plaint against the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co., charg- 
ing that the discontinuance by the railroad of the thru serv- 
ice between San Francisco and Wendling and Christine, 
Mendocino County, has raised the lumber company’s rate by 
the necessity of altering contracts and practices and asking 
the commission to compel the railroad company to restore 
this service and to restore the former thru rates. 

A. J. Russell, California sales manager of the Portland 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in the St. Clair Building, 
this city, reports a brisk demand for Douglas fir at the yards 
in the San Joaquin Valley. On account of the car shortage, 
however, the mills in Oregon are still behind in filling the 
jarge orders previously taken for.-interior points in Cali- 
fornia. 

Advices from Eureka say that an additional redwood 
shingle mill will be in operation in Humboldt County by the 
first of the year. This will be the mill at Bucksport, for- 
merly operated by Whiting G. Press and now owned by 
G. H. Close, who has leased it to the Anderson Shingle Co. 
This concern was recently organized by J. C. Anderson, who 
formerly was selling agent for the Pacific Shingle Co., of this 
city. The mill has a daily capacity of 100,000 shingles. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—Complete detailed information on costs of 
lumber production was given by Pacific Northwest lum- 
bermen to the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, 
D. C., at the recent conference, according to Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. and former president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who returned home Friday after 
a several weeks’ trip east, most of which was spent at 
the capital. Continued Maj. Griggs: ‘It seemed to be 
the general desire of the lumbermen to allow the Federal 
Government as wide latitude as possible in getting the 
lumber necessary for the war program. While this 
amount is a comparatively small percent of the total 
production, it means that commercial needs will be filled 
contingent upon what the Government calls for. It is 
logs that are mostly essential to the problem, and since 
the interruption four months ago the mills have not been 
able to meet the calls upon them. It is to be regretted 
there are persons who can not see the general good 
sufficiently, and the labor situation also affects the Gov- 
ernment supply to some extent. The 8-hour schedule is 
not feasible under present varying conditions in the 
various lumber localities, but if, under Government ar- 
rangement, mills are taken over for operation, this prob- 
lem can be adjusted. Every one has to work and work 
hard in such times as these, and why should a few keep 
the wheels from producing, when patriotism should bring 
every effort on the part of all the people to do some 
share?’’ 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. has been making some repairs 
to its sawmill at the head of the channel and also to its 
factory. Facilities are also reported being put in to 
enable the mill to cut ship timbers. The mill ranks 
among the big ones on the Sound, and has cut chiefly 
factory stock for the company’s own plant. The com- 
pany’s factory is running regularly, full daily time. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of which George S. 
Long, chairman of the fir emergency committee, is secre- 
tary and general manager, has thirty stars in its service 
flags, for its two sawmills at Everett. One mill flies a 
flag with thirteen stars and the other’ with seventeen 
stars. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., in Tacoma, 
has twenty-two stars in its service flag, one of the largest 
in Tacoma. Some of the employees of this company are 
already in France. Among the most prominent of its men 
are Maj. Hart W. Palmer, who was general superintendent 
of the plant, and Robert P. Arkley. 

High water, which seriously threatened the lumber in- 
dustry last week, had practically receded this week until 
Wednesday, when warm weather and a very heavy fall 
of rain again sent the Puyallup River up, and last night 
and today the river has risen several feet. So far there 
is no new damage, and whether there will be depends 
upon weather conditions of the next several days. 

Notice of a change in the freight tariff on fir doors so 
as to provide for the paying of freight on actual weight 
when the cars are loaded to visible capacity was received 
Thursday by Samuel Wilson, assistant general freight 
agent of the Milwaukee road. Heretofore door shippers 
in this territory have been obliged to pay the minimum 
for carload shipments regardless of the weight of the 
consignment. The new order allowing charging only for 
weight on capacity load, in most instances will result in 
a saving for shippers, it is stated by Mr. Wilson. 

There are now twenty-six ships under construction in 
Tacoma yards, at an aggregate tonnage closely estimated 
at 107,000 tons and an estimated value of about $12,000,000. 
A total of about 3,000 men is now employed in this in- 
dustry and in 1918 the number will be largely increased. 
According to Bradstreet’s review of Pacific coast business 
for the year, which gives those figures for Tacoma, four- 
teen additional ships with a tonnage of about 49,000 tons 
and valued at $5,000,000 have been contracted for in 1918, 
“and there is good reason to believe that in addition to 
these something like $10,000,000 in contracts has been 
signed that will come to Tacoma plants,’’ continues the 
report. One of the largest wood shipyards in Tacoma, 
which has a payroll of $30,000 a week, is negotiating for 
doubling its yard, giving it a capacity of twenty-four 
wooden ships at one time. ~ Practically all of the yards 
are now equipped and prepared awaiting the Government 
order to run nights. Union officials report approximately 
300 men waiting and available when the order comes to 
run night shifts. Floods of the last week have set back 
some of the yards in getting lumber from outside points, 
one yard being reported to have 100 cars of lumber tied 
up en route. 

Two big sawmills now under construction in Tacoma 
will be ready for operations in January, it is expected. 
The largest of these is the second mill being put up by 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., largely to cut ship 
lumber, and which will have a capacity of 75,000 to 100,000 
feet a day. Installation of the machinery is now in 
progress at this mill, one of the features of which is a 
pulley nearly ten feet in diameter constructed of one-inch 
spruce bolted together to form a rim twenty inches thick. 
The pulley is being made at the mill. 

The Ship Lumber Co.’s new mill on Hylebos waterway 
will have a capacity of about 50,000 feet per day. Installa- 


tion of boilers and machinery is under way now and the 
mill will be running about Feb. 1, its owners expect. The 
mill will cut timbers up to 120 feet and will specialize on 


this material. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—‘‘What effect will the Government's action in 
taking over the control of railroads have on the lumber in- 
dustry?’ was the question put to William A. Shumn, traffic 
manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. His reply 


was: “I think it will mean about a 20 percent increase in 
the efficiency of the railroads, principally thru the 
elimination of long roundabout routes. For exam- 


ple, take at random any railroad. Here's the Southern, over 
which lumber is shipped from St. Louis to Washington. That 
is a haul of 1,371 miles. Now there is no reason why that 
cannot move over the Baltimore & Ohio wom St. Louis to 
Washington, a distance of 892 miles, or a saving of 479 
miles. Similar shortening of hauls will result as soon as the 
Government gets its policy working properly.” 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has been advised 
of a proposed reduction in shingle rates between Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., to Chicago, Ill., at rate of 12 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum weight scaling carload, taking 
the place of the present 13-cent, 30,000-pound minimum. The 
Great Northern Railway has filed notice of an increase in 
earload minimum to 30,000 pounds on 36-foot box cars, and 
34,000 pounds on 36 feet or over. This is an increase in 
minimums of 4,000 pounds. 

The Walton Lumber Co., Seattle wholesaler of lumber and 
shingles, in order to secure more room has moved its offices 
from 1103 to 1116 White Building. 

Charles H. Ditewig has severed his connection with the 
Stanwood Mill Co., and left this week for Winnipeg, Man., 
where he will be in the sales department of the Nicola Valley 
Pine & Lumber Co., of Canford, B. C., under E. EB. Brooks, 
who has charge of the sales with offices in Winnipeg. Mr. 
Brooks has been spending several weeks in Seattle, but re- 
turned last week to Winnipeg. He formerly resided in Seattle 
and still considers this city his home. 

J. S. Williams, the versatile secretary of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is very busy 
these days, for besides arranging for the big shingle congress 
to be held in Seattle, Jan. 16 and 17, he is also a member of 
the lumbermen’s bowling team which is winning in the city 
bowling tournament. Incidentally it should also be mentioned 
that Mr. Williams is the father of a seven-pound baby girl 
brought by Santa Claus on Christmas day—the first child in 
the family, and mother and baby are getting along nicely. 

The Government has taken over the services of O. P. M. 
Goss, engineer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and of the Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Goss will hereafter direct the manufacturing 
of spruce lumber, so as to get the most airplane material 
possible out of the logs, and will also act in an expert 
capacity in connection with the remanufacturing plant for 
the spruce lumber which is being constructed at Vancouver, 
Wash., on the polo grounds at the Government barracks. 
He has been given an indefinite leave of absence by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the creosoting concerns, 
altho he will still act in a consulting capacity for them, when 
the occasion arises. He will work directly under Col. Bryce 
P. Disque, who has general charge of getting out the spruce 
airplane lumber, with offices in the Yeon Building, Portland, 
Ore., and will be recommended for commission as captain. 
Mr. Goss is one of the best posted timber testing and wood 
engineers in the country, and before going with the asso- 
ciation, five years ago, was for some time in charge of the 
Government wood testing laboratory at the University of 
Washington and at the same time did the work in connec- 
tion with the schools of forestry and logging engineering 
there. He recen-ly spent some time in the East, visiting 
airplane factories, and has made a study from a scientific 
standpoint of the material that is used, the way it is used, 
its necessary qualifications and how it be can be obtained. 
This knowledge will be of great value to the Government in 
its work of getting the much needed spruce lumber output. 

B. W. Sawyer, secretary of the Employers’ Association of 
Washington, and also of the Lumbermen’s Protective League 
that has been looking after the interests of lumbermen of 
western Washington in resisting the 8-hour day movement, 
accompanied by his wife, left Thursday for a much needed 
rest and vacation trip to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
other southern California points, his ultimate destination 
being the home of his mother at Whittier, Cal. He expects 
to be away two or three weeks. 

Allan H. Daugharty, manager of the Ocean Lumber Co., 
Seattle, who left here early in October for London, reached 
New York Dec. 22 on his return trip and will be in Seattle 
within the next two or three weeks. E. R. duMont, manager 
of the Standard Export Lumber Co., New Orleans, who spent 
some time in Seattle looking after the affairs of the Ocean 
Lumber Co. during Mr. Daugharty’s absence, returned to his 
home in New Orleans in time for the holidays. Both the 
Ocean Lumber Co. and the Standard Export Lumber Co. are 
American buying representatives of Price & Price (Ltd;), 
London, extensive importers of American lumber. During 
his absence Mr. Daugharty conferred wtih his principals in 
London and also spent some time in Scotland and visited 
Paris and other points in France. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—Inland Empire lumbermen view with favor the 
announcement of railroad supervision by the Government 
and believe that the change which took effect yesterday will 
soon tend to relieve the oppressive car shortage which lum- 
bermen of the Northwest have been suffering from for many 
months. The actual relief may not be felt for several weeks 
yet but shippers are encouraged by the fact that a change 
is to be made. They feel that the lumber business will re- 
ceive less unfavorable discrimination under the new order 
of a than it has experienced this year from the rail- 
roads. 

Lumber shipments have been seriously hampered this fall 
by the car shortage and a more equal distribution of cars is 
expected when the new policy is put into effect. During the 
last two weeks there has been a heavy wheat movement 
from the Inland Empire to the Minneapolis and Chicago 
terminals. About fifteen cars a day have been sent thru 
Spokane from within a comparatively small territory. All 
cars are requisitioned by the Food Administration and the 
unusual activity in the movement of wheat, which seems to 
be increasing, it being seriously felt in the car situation. 
The extreme shortage of cars before has made it almost im- 
possible now to get cars for lumber shipments. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. of this city closed its year's 
run a few days ago with a production of 55,356,000 feet of 
lumber for the season. A club house constructed by the 
company was formally turned over to the 248 employees by 
President J. P. McGoldrick, with the announcement that 
when the mill resumes work between Jan. 15 and 31, 1918, 
it will be on the 8-hour basis, with two shifts a day. The 
shutting down of the big mill is for the annual overhauling 
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Paspcke-Leicht Lor. Co., 
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Gentlemen:- 


We are using your Ref Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing will work. 





his gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
deing highly graded, soft texture, good 
eae long lengths, also dry, straight 
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Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Coe 


Dict. 
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For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
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for prices. 
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the Government will cause a change in the program, but if 
the embargo holds it will deprive the Baltimore members of 
the trade of large quantities of lumber which they urgently 
need. 

In addition to railroad embargoes, which are absolute, 
cold weather, accompanied by snow, has greatly restricted 
operations at the mills. What with the shutting down for 
the holidays, and the refusal or inability of the men to work 
outdoors in the prevailing temperatures, the production in 
this section has undergone a big shrinkage, leaving the dealers 
without the stocks to take care of their orders. Zero tempera- 
tures struck Baltimore last Saturday, and the frigid wave, 
it is said, will linger, bringing record cold for the section. 
The unusual character of the weather is indicated by the 
fact that last week, when Baltimore was deluged with rain, 
Norfolk, which is farther south and generally has a milder 
climate, had about five inches of snow. 

There is every prospect that contracts will be let before 
long for the erection in the Sparrows Point section, near the 
city, of not less than 1,500 houses to take care of the addi- 
tional working forces which the Bethlehem Steel Co. wants 
to employ in its ship yard. The company has been negotiat- 
ing with the Emergency Fleet Corporation at Washington for 
a contract to cover not less than twenty steel. vessels, but 
as a preliminary to this it wants to enlarge the construction 
facilities to twice the present capacity, so that not less than 
ten vessels can be built at the same time. This, in turn, 
calls for a great increase in the working force, to perhaps 
15,000 men. And there are not enough vacant houses in 
Baltimore to take care of such an addition to the popula- 
tion. The company feels that the present financial condi- 
tions are not auspicious for the raising of the capital re- 
quired to erect the houses—about $5,000,000—and has been 
discussing ways and means with the Federal authorities. 
The latter are disposed to advance the money on condition 
that at least three-fourths of the sum is repaid in ten years. 
There is every prospect that an agreement will be reached 
on this basis, and that work on the projected vessels can 
begin as soon as the necessary force has been concentrated 
here. The company will furnish the land on which the 
houses are to be erected and give the Government a first 
mortgage on all of the property. The Government, for its 
part, will regulate the rentals, fixing them as low as possible. 

Two other ship building enterprises within a comparatively 
short distance of Baltimore are attracting attention. One of 
them is that of the American Shipbuilding Co., recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000,000, which has 
purchased thirty acres of land at Alexandria, Va., on the 
Potomac River, and will establish yards there. Another 
project is that of the York River Shipbuilding Co., also re- 
cently chartered, to establish a yard for the construction 
of wooden vessels of the Ferris type at Port Richmond, on 
the York River. The company has secured orders from the 
Government for eight hulls of 3,000 tons net and is building 
four ship ways with facilities for side launching. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 31.—Largely on account of the holidays and for other 
reasons just as important, there was very little business done 
in the North Carolina pine market during the last week. 
Sales of both rough and dressed lumber showed a decrease, 
altho this was larger in the rough than in the dressed. Really 
one of the principal causes to the present condition is the 
congestion now faced by the railroads in this territory. 
Manufacturers state that cars, strange to say, are not hard 
to obtain, but shipments, nevertheless, cannot be moved 
forward. There is plenty of Government business being held 
up at the pine mills on this account. Several of the large 
plants have been forced to suspend operations entirely due to 
inability to ship out stock and partly to the falling off in the 
quantity of labor because of the holidays. They are not 
willing, therefore, to accept further business until they can 
clean up some of the old orders on their books, which were 
booked originally for prompt shipment, many of which were 
covered by Government contract numbers. 

The weather during the last week has also had a bad 
effect both on lumber manufacturing operations and the 
railroad situation. Rain and snow storms have been more 
frequent than for several years and the class of labor obtain- 
able in this section are strongly averse to working in cold 
weather, especially in snow. While the railroad officials 
appear optimistic over the recent action of the Government 
in taking over the handling of the roads during the war 
under a director general, this spirit of optimism is not 
generally felt by the public, as Government officials in many 
instances in the past have not shown great efficiency or 
promptness in remedying apparent defects. 

As stated, the demand for rough lumber during the last 
week was not heavy. Some large sales of edge box and stock 
box were made in the Norfolk and Philadelphia markets, but 
there was little buying in the other markets. It is expected, 
however, that immediately after the holidays there will be a 
better demand for box and the lower grades of rough lumber. 
Prices are well maintiined at about on the same level as 
reported last week. There is;'however, a disposition on the 
part of some mills at this time to make concessions in their 
prices on good rough edge lumber, influenced mainly by a 
desire to move out some of their stock, altho the surplus now 
—— carried is not as large as would be the case in normal 
times. ‘ 

In dressed lumber, the demand was slightly less than the 
week previous, but the decrease was not as noticeable as in 
the rough. Seven-sixteenth-inch ceiling continues active, 
being sold rather freely in both carload and less than carload 
lots, with prices showing no change. The price of the other 
items on the dressed list is stationary, altho it is very prob- 
able that with a continued light demand some of the smaller 
mills will be tempted to secure what business they can by 
allowing slight concessions under the prevailing market 
values. The general quotations, however, are practically the 
same as given one week ago—or, rather, two or three weeks 
ago. While the present is not particularly bright, the outlook 
is far from being discouraging. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 2.—The question most interesting lumbermen just 
now is what effect the Federal operation of the railroads 
will have on the car situation. As the situation is viewed 
now, it is as bad as it can be, and any change can be only 
for the better. With the season for spring buying coming on, 
lumbermen were beginning to get anxious and their hope is 
that by pooling arrangements, more direct hauls and curtail- 
ment of passenger traffic the lumber industry will get its 
share of the benefit. 

Most dealers have been expecting a heavy volume of busi- 
ness to be placed this month. The convention of the South- 
western association here beginning Jan. 23 will bring in most 
of the retailers in the Southwest, and they usually bring a 
good bunch of orders with them. This section of the country 
goes into the new year with general business, as reflected in 
bank clearings, at the highest point ever known. The South- 
west is full of money and ordinarily that would mean con- 
siderable ‘building as the spring opened. While a few lumber- 
men are pessimistic, the majority assume that trade will be 


good, and better if the transportation situation is eased up. 

While retail business has been slowed down considerably 
by the combination of extreme cold weather and the holidays, 
line yard offices here say the outlook for spring business is 
very good. 

The Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, Wash, is now 
represented here by W. H. Gerhart. 

The executive committee of the Southwestern Lumbermen's 
Association, composed of President F. D. Bolman. of Leaven- 
worth ; Vice President C. F. Lucas, of St. Joseph; Treasurer 
J. H. Foresman, of Kansas City; Seeretary J. R. Moorehead, 
James Costello, of Liberty; J. A. Bowman, B. F. Moore and 
L. L. Siebel, met Saturday to make the final arrangements 
for the convention to be held at the Hotel Muehlebach, Jan. 
23, 24 and 25. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan. 2.—A survey that is expected to give members an 
accurate idea of their costs of materials has been started by 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. This action has 
been taken because the board feels that the surprising in- 
crease in costs of doing business during 1917 has made it 
almost impossible to maintain a satisfactory margin of 
profit, and that it is impossible to keep track of prices now 
unless a comprehensive survey is made and a system main- 
tained. 

The Cleveland trade as a whole enters 1918 with stocks 
somewhat larger than a year ago. This is due to two rea- 
sons, one the late arrival of early season purchases and the 
other because of the heavy slump in building operations here 
during the last quarter of 1917. 

According to information placed with Secretary J. V. 
O’Brien, of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Deaiers, the 
trade here is not looking forward to the early part of 1918 
with any too much optimism, for while there is a strong—in 
fact, abnormal—demand for homes in the Cleveland district, 
due to the tremendous increase in population with the plac- 
ing of war orders of all kinds with old and new factories 
here, there is no chance for new building to house these new- 
comers on account of the tightening of the money market. 
There is no indication this serious factor will be relieved 
in the near future. 

The annual meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers will be held in the latter part of January, the exact 
date not having been set as yet: 

At a special meeting a committee identified with the pro- 
motion of a material dealers’ association in Cleveland met 
at Hotel Colonial, Dec. 27, and laid plans for perfecting 
the organization. The purpose of this organization is to 
perfect plans for dealing with labor. 

The December meeting of the Lumber Club, Cleveland’s 
social organization in the lumber trade, was held at Hotel 
Winton. To cut down expenses the Christmas party for the 
ladies was omitted this year. About fifty were present. 

George E. Breece, president of the West Virginia Timber 
Co., of Charleston, W. Va., was in Cleveland this week to 
attend the directors’ meeting of his company. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec. 29.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $80,742,000, a gain of $16,766,000 over 
the same week of last year. The year is closing with in- 
creased firmness in the lumber market and there is an ad- 
vancing tendency to prices. Local retailers just now are 
not buying lumber to any extent, as they are letting the 
stocks in the yards run down preparatory to the annual stock- 
taking. 

The wholesale dealers are receiving more inquiries for spe- 
cial cuttings—dimension stuff, timbers etc.—than they can 
take care of. They could take all kinds of orders, but owing 
to the new embargo on fir suitable for ship building the 
northern mills are more reluctant than ever to accept busi- 
ness for early delivery. Coasting steamers are scarce and 
freight quotations for the transportation of lumber to Cali- 
fornia ports have advanced $1. 

The redwood lumber situation continues very strong, with 
light stocks of almost all grades at the mills. More clear 
than common is now on hand. From now until spring pro- 
duction will be somewhat reduced at some of the plants on 
account of the rains. But more of the mills than usual are 
preparing to try to log thru the winter. They are getting 
fair prices now, with a good demand, and are disposed to 
make the most of it. Stocks of white and sugar pine lumber 
are being steadily reduced despite the car shortage, and 
February will probably see very little unsold. A great short- 
age of the shop grades and box lumber is expected before the 
opening of the next cutting season. Fir lumber is very firm 
in this market and deliveries are light both by steamer and 
rail. Prices are well maintained. The embargo is keeping 
the wholesalers guessing. r 

A prominent San Francisco lumber exporter who recently 
visited the head administrators of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Imbargo Committee in Portland, Ore., expressed his confi- 
dence in the efficiency and honesty of these men. The em- 
bargo committee, while strictly enforcing the. rules laid down 
to prohibit the exportation of lumber suitable for the pur- 
poses of ship building and airplane construction, are not im- 
posing any unnecessary hardships on the Pacific coast lum- 
ber industry. Mr. Stimson, the chief embargo committee- 
man for Washington, and Jay S. Hamilton, for Oregon, both 
being lumbermen of wide experience on this Coast, know 
exactly what to embargo and what to pass. Each of these 
chiefs has four or five assistants, distributed over his terri- 
tory, and none of them will pass upon any of the specifica- 
tions submitted to them until that order has been placed 
with some particular mill. They then take into considera- 
tion as to whether or not that particular mill is behind in 
the orders it has taken for Government account. Next, they 
see if the particular order placed with the mill for export will 
assist or retard the work of producing lumber for the Gov- 
ernment. If it will retard the filling of Government work, 
the order is immediately embargoed as to that particular 
mill. But it may be permitted to go to some other mill 
which is abreast of its orders for the Government. They 
further embargo all “long. lengths” and all “wide widths” 
from all mills. They also embargo the exportation, regard- 
less of specifications, from mills that have not yet taken, 
and continue to refuse to take, orders for Government use. 
The object is to bring such mills into line with the Govern- 
ment’s program. It is safe to say that the embargo admin- 
istrators now have the “lid’’ on and are “sitting on the lid.” 
They are expected to give satisfaction to the Government and 
at the same time work as little hardship upon the manufac- 
turer as possible. 

Lindgren & Co., of this city, have been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of the Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Co.’s plant on Suisun Bay, near Bay Point, Contra Costa 
County. The work will cost about $500,000. Large quanti- 
ties of Douglas fir timbers, lumber and piles will be required 
for the construction of the new yard, where a number of 
steamers. will be built for the Government. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with a few new char- 
ters announced lately. ‘There is no increase in the supply 
of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore 
lumber freight rates continue very high. Coasting lumber 
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freights continue very firm, with practically no increase in 
steam schooner tonnage available. Coastwise freight quota- 
tions have advanced $1 to $7 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco and $8 to southern California ports, 
but some firms are getting $1 more for vessels. 

The schooner Annie Larsen, which is operated by Oliver 
J. Olson, is discharging a lumber cargo at a Hawaiian port 
and has been engaged by Alexander & Baldwin to deliver a 
second lumber cargo. 

The Navarro Lumber Co., this city, R. T. Buzard, presi- 
dent, has filed with the State Railroad Commission a com- 
plaint against the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co., charg- 
ing that the discontinuance by the railroad of the thru serv- 
ice between San Francisco and Wendling and Christine, 
Mendocino County, has raised the lumber company’s rate by 
the necessity of altering contracts and practices and asking 
the commission to compel the railroad company to restore 
this service and to restore the former thru rates. 

A. J. Russell, California sales manager of the Portland 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in the St. Clair Building, 
this city, reports a brisk demand for Douglas fir at the yards 
in the San Joaquin Valley. On account of the car shortage, 
however, the mills in Oregon are still behind in filling the 
jarge orders previously taken for.-interior points in Cali- 
fornia. 

Advices from Eureka say that an additional redwood 
shingle mill will be in operation in Humboldt County by the 
first of the year. This will be the mill at Bucksport, for- 
merly operated by Whiting G. Press and now owned by 
G. H. Close, who has leased it to the Anderson Shingle Co. 
This concern was recently organized by J. C. Anderson, who 
formerly was selling agent for the Pacific Shingle Co., of this 
city. The mill has a daily capacity of 100,000 shingles. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—Complete detailed information on costs of 
lumber production was given by Pacific Northwest lum- 
bermen to the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, 
D. C., at the recent conference, according to Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. and former president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who returned home Friday after 
a several weeks’ trip east, most of which was spent at 
the capital. Continued Maj. Griggs: ‘It seemed to be 
the general desire of the lumbermen to allow the Federal 
Government as wide latitude as possible in getting the 
lumber necessary for the war program. While this 
amount is a comparatively small percent of the total 
production, it means that commercial needs will be filled 
contingent upon what the Government calls for. It is 
logs that are mostly essential to the problem, and since 
the interruption four months ago the mills have not been 
able to meet the calls upon them. It is to be regretted 
there are persons who can not see the general good 
sufficiently, and the labor situation also affects the Gov- 
ernment supply to some extent. The 8-hour schedule is 
not feasible under present varying conditions in the 
various lumber localities, but if, under Government ar- 
rangement, mills are taken over for operation, this prob- 
lem can be adjusted. Every one has to work and work 
hard in such times as these, and why should a few keep 
the wheels from producing, when patriotism should bring 
every effort on the part of all the people to do some 
share?”’ 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. has been making some repairs 
to its sawmill at the head of the channel and also to its 
factory. Facilities are also reported being put in to 
enable the mill to cut ship timbers. The mill ranks 
among the big ones on the Sound, and has cut chiefly 
factory stock for the company’s own plant. The com- 
pany’s factory is running regularly, full daily time. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of which George S. 
Long, chairman of the fir emergency committee, is secre- 
tary and general manager, has thirty stars in its service 
flags, for its two sawmills at Everett. One mill flies a 
flag with thirteen stars and the other’ with seventeen 
stars. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., in Tacoma, 
has twenty-two stars in its service flag, one of the largest 
in Tacoma. Some of the employees of this company are 
already in France. Among the most prominent of its men 
are Maj. Hart W. Palmer, who was general superintendent 
of the plant, and Robert P. Arkley. 

High water, which seriously threatened the lumber in- 
dustry last week, had practically receded this week until 
Wednesday, when warm weather and a very heavy fall 
of rain again sent the Puyallup River up, and last night 
and today the river has risen several feet. So far there 
is no new damage, and whether there will be depends 
upon weather conditions of the next several days. 

Notice of a change in the freight tariff on fir doors so 
as to provide for the paying of freight on actual weight 
when the cars are loaded to visible capacity was received 
Thursday by Samuel Wilson, assistant general freight 
agent of the Milwaukee road. Heretofore door shippers 
in this territory have been obliged to pay the minimum 
for carload shipments regardless of the weight of the 
consignment. The new order allowing charging only for 
weight on capacity load, in most instances will result in 
a saving for shippers, it is stated by Mr. Wilson. 

There are now twenty-six ships under construction in 
Tacoma yards, at an aggregate tonnage closely estimated 
at 107,000 tons and an estimated value of about $12,000,000. 
A total of about 3,000 men is now employed in this in- 
dustry and in 1918 the number will be largely increased. 
According to Bradstreet’s review of Pacific coast business 
for the year, which gives those figures for Tacoma, four- 
teen additional ships with a tonnage of about 49,000 tons 
and valued at $5,000,000 have been contracted for in 1918, 
“and there is good reason to believe that in addition to 
these something like $10,000,000 in contracts has been 
signed that will come to Tacoma plants,’’ continues the 
report. One of the largest wood shipyards in Tacoma, 
which has a payroll of $30,000 a week, is negotiating for 
doubling its yard, giving it a capacity of twenty-four 
wooden ships at one time. Practically all of the yards 
are now equipped and prepared awaiting the Government 
order to run nights. Union officials report approximately 
300 men waiting and available when the order comes to 
run night shifts. Floods of the last week have set back 
some of the yards in getting lumber from outside points, 
one yard being reported to have 100 cars of lumber tied 
up en route. 

Two big sawmills now under construction in Tacoma 
will be ready for operations in January, it is expected. 
The largest of these is the second mill being put up by 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., largely to cut ship 
lumber, and which will have a capacity of 75,000 to 100,000 
feet a day. Installation of the machinery is now in 
progress at this mill, one of the features of which is a 
pulley nearly ten feet in diameter constructed of one-inch 
spruce bolted together to form a rim twenty inches thick. 
The pulley is being made at the mill. 

The Ship Lumber Co.’s new mill on Hylebos waterway 
will have a capacity of about 50,000 feet per day. Installa- 


tion of boilers and machinery is under way now and the 
mill will be running about Feb. 1, its owners expect. The 
mill will cut timbers up to 120 feet and will specialize on 


this material. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—‘‘What effect will the Government's action in 
taking over the control of railroads have on the lumber in- 
dustry?’ was the question put to William A. Shumn, traffic 
manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. His reply 
was: “I think it will mean about a 20 percent increase in 
the efficiency of the railroads, principally thru the 
elimination of long roundabout routes. For exam- 
ple, take at random any railroad. Here's the Southern, over 
which lumber is shipped from St. Louis to Washington. That 
is a haul of 1,371 miles. Now there is no reason why that 
cannot move over the Baltimore & Ohio wom St. Louis to 
Washington, a distance of 892 miles, or a saving of 479 
miles. Similar shortening of hauls will result as soon as the 
Government gets its policy working properly.” 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has been advised 
of a proposed reduction in shingle rates between Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., to Chicago, Ill., at rate of 12 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum weight scaling carload, taking 
the place of the present 13-cent, 30,000-pound minimum. The 
Great Northern Railway has filed notice of an increase in 
carload minimum to 30,000 pounds on 36-foot box cars, and 
34,000 pounds on 36 feet or over. This is an increase in 
minimums of 4,000 pounds. 

The Walton Lumber Co., Seattle wholesaler of lumber and 
shingles, in order to secure more room has moved its offices 
from 1103 to 1116 White Building. 

Charles H. Ditewig has severed his connection with the 
Stanwood Mill Co., and left this week for Winnipeg, Man., 
where he will be in the sales department of the Nicola Valley 
Pine & Lumber Co., of Canford, B. C., under E. E. Brooks, 
who has charge of the sales with offices in Winnipeg. Mr. 
Brooks has been spending several weeks in Seattle, but re- 
turned last week to Winnipeg. He formerly resided in Seattle 
and still considers this city his home. 

J. S. Williams, the versatile secretary of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is very busy 
these days, for besides arranging for the big shingle congress 
to be held in Seattle, Jan. 16 and 17, he is also a member of 
the lumbermen’s bowling team which is winning in the city 
bowling tournament. Incidentally it should also be mentioned 
that Mr. Williams is the father of a seven-pound baby girl 
brought by Santa Claus on Christmas day—the first child in 
the family, and mother and baby are getting along nicely. 

The Government has taken over the services of O. P. M. 
Goss, engineer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and of the Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Goss will hereafter direct the manufacturing 
of spruce lumber, so as to get the most airplane material 
possible out of the logs, and will also act in an expert 
capacity in connection with the remanufacturing plant for 
the spruce lumber which is being constructed at Vancouver, 
Wash., on the polo grounds at the Government barracks. 
He has been given an indefinite leave of absence by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the creosoting concerns, 
altho he will still act in a consulting capacity for them, when 
the occasion arises. He will work directly under Col. Bryce 
P. Disque, who has general charge of getting out the spruce 
airplane lumber, with offices in the Yeon Building, Portland, 
Ore., and will be recommended for commission as captain. 
Mr. Goss is one of the best posted timber testing and wood 
engineers in the country, and before going with the asso- 
ciation, five years ago, was for some time in charge of the 
Government wood testing laboratory at the University of 
Washington and at the same time did the work in connec- 
tion with the schools of forestry and logging engineering 
there. He recen_ly spent some time in the East, visiting 
airplane factories, and has made a study from a scientific 
standpoint of the material that is used, the way it is used, 
its necessary qualifications and how it be can be obtained. 
This knowledge will be of great value to the Government in 
its work of getting the much needed spruce lumber output. 

B. W. Sawyer, secretary of the Employers’ Associatioqn of 
Washington, and also of the Lumbermen’s Protective League 
that has been looking after the interests of lumbermen of 
western Washington in resisting the 8-hour day movement, 
accompanied by his wife, left Thursday for a much needed 
rest and vacation trip to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
other southern California points, his ultimate destination 
being the home of his mother at Whittier, Cal. He expects 
to be away two or three weeks. 

Allan H. Daugharty, manager of the Ocean Lumber Co., 
Seattle, who left here early in October for London, reached 
New York Dec. 22 on his return trip and will be in Seattle 
within the next two or three weeks. E. R. duMont, manager 
of the Standard Export Lumber Co., New Orleans, who spent 
some time in Seattle looking after the affairs of the Ocean 
Lumber Co. during Mr. Daugharty’s absence, returned to his 
home in New Orleans in time for the holidays. Both the 
Ocean Lumber Co. and the Standard Export Lumber Co. are 
American buying representatives of Price & Price (Ltd), 
London, extensive importers of American lumber. During 
his absence Mr. Daugharty conferred wtih his principals in 

London and also spent some time in Scotland and visited 
Paris and other points in France. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—Inland Empire lumbermen view with favor the 
announcement of railroad supervision by the Government 
and believe that the change which took effect yesterday will 
soon tend to relieve the oppressive car shortage which lum- 
bermen of the Northwest have been suffering from for many 
months. The actual relief may not be felt for several weeks 
yet but shippers are encouraged by the fact that a change 
is to be made. They feel that the lumber business will re- 
ceive less unfavorable discrimination under the new order 
of — than it has experienced this year from the rail- 
roads. 

Lumber shipments have been seriously hampered this fall 
by the car shortage and a more equal distribution of cars is 
expected when the new policy is put into effect. During the 
last two weeks there has been a heavy wheat movement 
from the Inland Empire to the Minneapolis and Chicago 
terminals. About fifteen cars a day have been sent thru 
Spokane from within a comparatively small territory. All 
cars are requisitioned by the. Food Administration and the 
unusual activity in the movement of wheat,. which seems to 
be increasing, it being seriously felt in the car situation. 
The extreme shortage of cars before has made it almost im- 
possible now to get cars for lumber shipments. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. of this city closed its year's 
run a few days ago with a production of 55,356,000 feet of 
lumber for the season. A club house constructed by the 
company was formally turned over to the 248 employees by 
President J. P. McGoldrick, with the announcement that 
when the mill resumes work between Jan. 15 and 31, 1918, 
it will be on the 8-hour basis, with two shifts a day. The 
shutting down of the big mill is for the annual overhauling 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick, 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring:Manufacturers’ Association. 
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For Sale » 
Michigan Hemlock 


Approximately, 50,000 ft. d, No. 3, rough, 6 to 16” 
ee 350,000 ft. 2 No. 3, rough, 6 6 to 16” 
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R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(7 —)) 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES { 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON MO. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 sastatieand 3-8" & 13-16" 
fey — ~~ sees lilanes The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
The Cost of Growing Timber thee endicum 


- By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. » 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Kaney Kreek Klears”| 


( SOUTHERN PINE ) 
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“Velvet Edge” 


PLAIN- \\ ay Flooring 
SAWED . SAWED ; 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 

machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 

complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 

and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 





Strips, 

















































A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millwork and grad- 
ing. Like hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 





always possesses the same uni- 
form quality. Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
: Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 














Among the advantages we offer buyers who send their orders 
to us, by reason of being located in the Heart of the Best Arkan- 
| oe ome Lecethe We ship os hich os 604,14 and 16 § 

q Long Lengths—We ship as high as 60% 14 an ‘oot. 
Good Widths—10% tol5% in Quartered White Oak guar- 
anteed 10" and up. Plain Qak made as wide as is con- 
sistent with good manufacturing. 

Manufacture—Our manufacturing cost is 4 higher than 
it would be if we lowered our Standard. 

pecti National Inspection Guaranteed. Experi- 
enced and careful inspectors who ship a straight, reliable 











even grade o! 
Qtd. White Oak Cypress Plain Red Oak 
Plain Qtd. Red Gum Car Material 
Sap Gum 


Write or Wire for Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. ~ LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











} NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
and facto: special: 

ORGANIZATION AND COSTS ““""""’Si2'so, recoaa 

_ American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





of machinery. Increased number of employees will be needed 
when the mill starts up again. The new club house is a 
building 28 by 75 feet erected near the sawmill for the 
convenience of the employees. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber Co., 
returned this week from an eastern business trip. A con- 
tract has recently been let by the Humbird company for 
thirty-seven cars for logging camp trains for the operation 
of the Humbird cut the coming season. The cars are to be 
completely equipped with electric lighting plants, shower 
baths, and other comforts for the men. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—Fir mills, generally, resumed operations the day 
after Christmas. The imperative demand for ship timbers 
coming from the Government served to curtail the customary 
holiday vacation not only in sawmills but in camps thruout 
this district; at least those camps resumed whose crews re- 
ported for duty. The only exception to the general resump- 
tion among fir mills was the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., where 
repairs are being made. 

With three exceptions—the Hartley Shingle Co., .Ever- 
Best Shingle Co. and the Northwest Shingle Co.—cedar mills 
are closed and, according to information from manufac- 
turers, are apt to remain closed indefinitely. The trouble is 
not so much because orders are lacking as it is that shingle 
plants have cut to capacity storage and are unable to obtain 
box cars to ship orders. Every available storage space is 
completely filled with red cedar roofing material. If the 
mills are able to obtain cars in a week or so, then they can 
run for a week or two until storagé facilities again are 
crowded ; but there appears to be little encouragement from 
the railroads. Manufacturers of shingles, however, express 
a belief that spring prices will be strong. 

Another freshet in the Snohomish River late this week has 
again caused trouble for fir mills located on the banks of the 
stream by making it impossible to obtain logs. 

Three Government units of 400,000 feet each are being 
worked out by the Canyon Lumber Co. This is ship building 
material. The company also is cutting fir airplane stock. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—With the exception of the plants of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., Morrison Mill Co., Whatcom Falls Mill 
Co. and the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., the lumber 
mills of Bellingham are operating again, after closing three 
days for Christmas. The other mills will resume operation 
about Jan. 1, including the Whatcom Falls mill, which has 
been idle about six weeks. Most of the logging camps are 
also operating again. The new year promises to be a busy 
one for local lumber mills, nearly all of which will furnish 
material for Government purposes. 

The steamer Rosewood is due at the Bloedel Donovan mill 
to load 250,000 feet of lumber for the West Coast and the 
steamer Santa Rita is due there to receive 250,000 feet for 
the same coast. At the E. K. Wood mill the schooner Fred J, 
Wood is expected early in January to load for Australia. 

Local exports will not be affected much at this time by the 
Government embargo on Douglas fir, in the opinion of A. R. 
Van Doorn, deputy lumber embargo representative for 
Whatcom County and the greater part of Skagit County. 
Later, he states, a material difference may be noted, but he 
asserts that it all depends on the Government’s needs. 

The mills of Bellingham were this year sixth in lumber 
cut on the Pacific coast and third in shingle production. 
This city was also second in largest individual cut of lumber, 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, which cut 124,400,000 
feet, being surpassed only by the Weyerhauser Timber Co., 
which produced 160,000,000 feet at Everett. The only com- 
panies surpassing the local concern in shingle output were 
the Jamison Mill Co., of Everett, with a record of 350,000,000 
pieces, and the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., of Portland, which 
cut 230,000,000 shingles. The Bellingham company manu- 
factured 165,086,000 shingles. 

Representing the United States Shipping Board, A. L. 
Arnold has assumed the management of the Anacortes Ship- 
building Co. Mr. Arnold had charge of the Sloan Ship- 
building Co.’s yards at Olympia before they were placed 
under the control of the board. Mr. Arnold says that within 
the next thirty days 400 men will be employed in the 
Anacortes yards. 

Harold Lowery, for years in the employ of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills and now a member of the spruce 
regiment, has been appointed to take charge of the office 
force of the Government spruce mill now building at Van- 
couver, Wash. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—The first detachment of the military logging 
force that is to be sent into the forests to cut spruce and 
fir for the Government arrived here from Vancouver barracks 
Dec. 28. The soldiers are the advance guard of 500 or more 
who will be sent into this territory and are men with ex- 
perience in the woods. Logging camp managers estimate 
that from 8,000 to 10,000 men are needed to give the camps 
of Grays Harbor County all the workmen they require. 

A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
says that lumber manufacturers are much at sea as to their 
status since the Government took over the railroads. He 
thinks, however, that in. many ways it will be of advantage 
to manufacturers, as it will provide cars from railways from 
which certain privileges were denied and will eliminate 
switching charges at many mills. 

Taking over of the railroads by the Government will cause 
important changes in the lumber business of this section. The 
Government will not need many shingles and the shingle 
mills, with a shortage of cars that has troubled the shingle 
mill owners for some time, must look for help elsewhere than 
from Government channels. The ship yards will keep the 
lumber mills busy and take most of the output so that the 
shortage of cars will affect Government orders of lumber 
also. 

A plant to install machinery in vessels to be built for the 
Government at the Grays Harbor Motorship Corporation to 
cost between $75,000 and $100,000 will be built within the 
next sixty days. The Motorship company will also expénd 
5,000 in a club house for its employees. . 

A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Box Co.,; of 
Hoquiam, who returned recently from an extended eastern 
trip, was one of the committee from. the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association which was called for a conference with 
the Federal Trade Commission at Washington. Mr. Paine 
says the committee explained promptly the causes of the ad- 
vance in lumber. Conditions as to wages especially were ex- 
plained. The committee made the Government, thru the 
Federal commissions, a special price of $1 less than the 
current price for lumber for the ensuing three months. Lit- 
tle success attended efforts of the committee to secure an 8- 
hour law for all the mills of the United States. The southern 
pine millmen, he said, absolutely refuse to compromise on the 
shorter day. They declared their help, largely negroes, is 
satisfied with the 10-hour law. When the proposition comes 
up Jan. 15 at a meeting of lumbermen in Chicago Mr. Paine 








says it is hoped to get the southern man in line on the 
8-hour day. 

The Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. has built a large 
shed over its lumber distributing machine, thus contributing 
to the care of the men during the rainy season. S. M. Ander- 
son, of the company, has been in Portland looking after 
business matters for the firm. He will also go to San 


Francisco. 
CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Dec. 29.—-Although the high water caused considerable 
damage in the western part of this State, very little damage 
was done in the immediate vicinity of Clear Lake. Some of 
the wagon road bridges went out, but the railroads were 
practically untouched. At LaConner the dike gaVe way in 
two places, flooding much of that vicinity. Logs are in very 
heavy demand and on account of the damage done by the 
high water are likely to be scarce for some time. 

On Christmas eve the citizens of Clear Lake, the churches 
and the public schools held a community Christmas tree 
entertainment. The entertainment proved very successful, 
and the Skagit Theater, in which it was held, was packed to 
the doors. This was the first event of this kind ever held 
in this vicinity, and was made possible by the availability of 
the theater building, which was erected recently by the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. for the benefit of its employees. 

Shelley Horton, of Santa Ana, Cal., a cousin to F. H. 
Jackson, secretary of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., visited the 
company’s plant here while on a visit to his son, Homer, a 


‘private at Camp Lewis. 


B. R. Lewis, S. B. Lewis and A. L. Lewis spent Christmas 
in Seattle at a family reunion at the home of B. R. Lewis. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 29.—It is reported here that centralization of all 
ship yard labor in Portland and other Pacific coast ports 
is to be undertaken soon by the Government. The proposed 
plan involves the establishment of a central labor bureau 
operated by the Government with which all ship building 
employers will deal and to which will come all men seeking 
employment in the ship yards. Men will be registered as 
they are employed and changes of working places must, it is 
said, be justified by a showing of personal advancement or 
other good cause. It is expected that this system will to a 
great extent do away with piracy in the labor market and 
give high grade mechanics the standing to which they are 
entitled. 

From Klamath Falls comes the information that the box 
factory at Algoma, in Klamath County, will be in operation 
all winter, and the logging camps at Kirk will also continue 
without interruption. 

The Knappton Mills & Lumber Co., near Astoria, will 
close down for a couple of weeks while a 2,500-horse power 
Wickes engine is being installed. The Hammond Lumber 
Co.’s. mill at Warrenton will begin working double shift to 
keep pace with business offered. 

The Public Service Commission on Dec. 27 issued an or- 
der granting the Siuslaw Boom Co. a log boom franchise 
on the Siuslaw River and its bayous, sloughs and tributaries, 
in Lane County. This is the first franchise under a 1917 
act of the legislature giving the commission authority to 
grant them. The commission’s order provides that the com- 
pany must begin within ninety days to make improvements 
necessary in connection with the floating, rafting and book- 
ing of logs on the streams involved, and must complete such 
improvements within three years. The franchise is exclu- 
sive on all streams, except those portions which are navigable 
in fact and come under Federal jurisdiction. These include 
the Siuslaw River, from its junction with Knowles Creek 
to its mouth, and certain parts of the north fork of the 
Siuslaw and of Sweet Creek, Hadsall Creek and Knowles 
Creek, which are affected by the tides. 

Young Guerrier, son of J. P. Guerrier, of Centralia, Wash., 
a prominent Lewis County mill man, has enlisted in the 
spruce division of the aviation corps. Ellis Brown, son of 
W. E. Brown, manager for the Stillwater Lumber Co. at 
Vader, has also enlisted. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, president of the Portland Lumber 
Co., has been formally informed of his appointment as dis- 
trict officer of the newly created Oregon ship building dis- 
trict. Announcement of his appointment was received in a 
telegram from Chairman Hurley of the United States Emer- 
gency Shipping Board. The appointment of Mr. Wentworth 
has met with the strongest approval here and the fullest 
support will be given him by all interests. 

C. E. Putman, of Portland, having disposed of his interest 
in the McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., Kelso, Wash., is now 
devoting all of his attention to the Kalama Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Kalama, Wash., of Which company he is president and 
the guiding Spirit. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 2.—Building permits issued by the city of Minne- 
apolis for 1917 totalled $9,262,965. This in its face was a 
very poor showing compared with the record year of 1916, 
when the total was $22,905,890, but some millions of the 
difference were due to the rush to get permits during the 
closing days of 1916, to avoid paying a higher fee which 
became effective Jan. 1, 1917. 

M. C. Crunert, who has been superintendent for the Eureka 
Lumber Co. at Eureka, Mont., has been made buyer of lumber 
for the yards of the Imperial Elevator Co., with headquarters 
here. 

The International Lumber Co. has moved its main offices 
in this city from the old quarters to new rooms on the ninth 
floor of the Andrus Building, which give it considerably more 
space. President E. W. Backus announces the appointment 
of G. A. Hoene as sales manager at the company’s Chicago 
office, succeeding T. F. Toomey. 

Several younger lumbermen who are in the Government 
service are in Minneapolis for the holidays. Glenn Carpenter 
and W. I. Carpenter, jr., both lieutenants in the service, 
are visiting with their parents. The young men are sons of 
W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., Glenn 
Carpenter being at Camp Grant, Ill., and W. I. Carpenter, jr., 
at Camp Dodge, Iowa. Paul Webster, now in the quarter- 
master’s department at Camp Custer, Mich., was also here 
for the holidays. 

John Lenox, of the Lenox Lumber Co., and L. B. Rich, of 
the J. E. Glass Lumber Co., have returned from business trips 
to the west Coast. Both men report that late buyers stand 
a very poor chance of getting lumber from the western mills 
next spring and summer. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 31.—With the beginning of the new year at hand 
the mills find conditions existing different from any since the 
lumber business became one of the leading industries. The 
mills are starting the new year with heavy order files a 
good percentage of these being for Government material, or 
for industries working on Government orders. The opinion 
is general that good prices will prevail during 1918 as cost 
of operation has advanced to such a point that lumber prices 
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“an not be cut to any great extent. If Government needs 
ave heavy the average mill will cut the cream of its woods 
us a great many are now. going over their timber and pick- 
ing out the best stock. While the labor situation right now 
can be taken care of the mills do not know what changes will 
be made before the year is gone. 

The car situation has not had time to show any improve- 
ment since the railroads were taken over by the Government 
hut the shippers think that a great improvement will be 
made within the next few weeks. Bad weather has hampered 
operations during the last few days and not only have the 

«mall mills been forced to lose time but the large mills as 


m= MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec. 31.—The lumber trade of this immediate section is 
<periencing an impetus in business such as it has not felt 

many years, primarily because of the great demand for 
mber by the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co., which is erecting 
a ship building plant here. This concern recently let 
schedules for 50,000,000 feet of lumber, in addition to the 
large orders previously placed with the Crichton Lumber 
Co,, and in consequence practically all the mills in this dis- 
trict have been drawn upon by the Paterson-Edey Lumber 
Co. for supplies ‘to fill the demand. The demand of the Gov- 
-rnment has further added to the general prosperity, which 
is sure to continue for many months. The Paterson-Edey 
company is supplying the Steel Corporation for the ship 
puilding plant from eighteen to twenty cars of lumber per 
day, which is gathered from mills contiguous to Mobile along 
the lines of the Mobile & Ohio, Alabama, Tennessee & North- 
ern, Louisville & Nashville and Gulf, Mobile & Northern rail- 
roads. Altogether the saws of fourteen mills are being kept 
busy to supply the demands alone of the Steel Corporation 
at Chickasaw. 

In addition to the lumber supplied the Steel Corporation, 
the Paterson-Edey Lumber Co. bas already sold and shipped 
about 8,000,000 feet of lumber to Camp McClellan at Annis- 
ton and has orders for more. It has about a million feet 
to be shipped to the army cantonment. This company has 
been the only concern in southern Alabama to share in the 
business created by the cantonment’s establishment at Annis- 
ton, Ala. 

Altho it has been practically impossible to ship lumber 
from this district to eastern points because of the car short- 
age, every lumber concern has words of praise for the rail- 
roads for the way their business has been handled. Many 
of the concerns losing their trade in the East on this account 
have turned their attention to markets of the middle West, 
and in making shipments to St. Louis, Chicago, Evansville 
and Louisville say that the railroads have given them won- 
derful coéperation. They are of the opinion that Govern- 
ment control of the railroads will give additional benefits 
to the lumber trade in the movement of its freight. 

The Gulf City Hardwood Co. is another Mobile concern 
that announces it is particularly busy and reports an almost 
unprecedented demand for its products, consisting largely 
of box material. It states that with new business developed 
in the middle West it has all that it can well handle. The 
concern is shipping about 100,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
weekly from the plant of the Mobile Hardwood Dimension 
Co. in North Mobile. It is also shipping regularly from its 
other mills at Bay Springs, Miss., and Jackson, Ala. 

The Crichton Lumber Co. has for several months had more 
business than it can accommodate and has been repeatedly 
turning down orders. This condition developed to such an 
extent that several months ago this concern gave up its 
large retail trade entirely to take care of Government and 
Steel Corporation business. 

The ship building movement here is booming and thirty- 
four vessels will be constructed here by the various ship 
building industries, many of them being already under way, 
two submarine chasers having been completed and launched. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 31.—Many of the mills in and around Alexandria 
have withdrawn from the market, while others have been 
forced to close down their plants until the car situation 
improves. Many others are running on half time only, with 
the hope that some material relief will be forthcoming in 
the near future. None of the railroads, however, will give 
any encouragement whatever as to when the car supply will 
improve. Labor conditions are becoming more acute each 
week, with many complaints being heard daily about the 
scarcity of manual labor. 

The Mexican market showed a slight improvement during 
the last week, with a few of the mills booking orders from 
that section ; others report that they have received a number 
of inquiries during the last ten days and that prices are 
very satisfactory. 

Fleet schedules are still moving in large volume from this 
section, as are barge schedules. Several of the mills have 
shipped one or two complete schedules and are starting on 
others. There are also additional schedules being booked 
steadily. The larger sizes of flitches are being cut by local 
men in the woods and are being shipped hewn to the ship 
yards. The number of these flitches produced is increasing 
steadily, as a great number of new concerns are taking up 
the work. Large Government orders for 3x12- to 12x12- 
inch, 27-to 40-foot lineal average, are also being booked, 
mostly going to eastern markets. The railroads are still 
offering large schedules calling for all grades and sizes, 
especially heavy timbers, such as stringers, caps and the 
wider sizes of sills. Rough heart and No. 1 square edge and 
sound are.called for more heavily than other grades and 
workings; but very few orders for larger sizes of these 
timbers are being booked on account of the mills in this 
section devoting all material which will cut large sizes to 
the Government and are doing- everything to codperate with 
the Government to the fullest extent. 

i Ties are in splendid demand, both in 6x8-inch and 7x9- 
inch sizes, with rough heart and No. 1 square edge and 
sound being called for more frequently than other grades. 
Eight-foot lengths are leading the movement. Silo stock 
shows a slight improvement in bookings during the last two 
weeks and prices show a very good advance. Two by 6-inch 
in all lengths lead. Demand for paving block stock shows 
but little change, if any, since last week. -The demand for 
oil rig timbers has fallen off noticeably, but, prices; neverthe- 
less, are increasing steadily. + 

Smaller timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch, in all 
srades, could hardly be moving in larger volume than they 
have for the last several months, and prices are going up 
steadily. Rough heart and No. 1 surfaced are the leading 
grades, the call for the others also being very good. Large 
timbers, such as 10x10-inch and larger, are moving in very 
small volume,’ but prices that are higher by $2 have been 
offered since last week. Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, is 
in splendid demand and prices show a very satisfactory 
advance. Sixteen-foot lengths still move heaviest, and as a 
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result many of the mills are oversold and others report 
shortage on this length. Stocks of No. 2 on hand are very 
badly broken and short, while the stocks. of No. 1 are not as 





full as several weeks ago. A number of the mills report 
that they have only a few cars of No. 2 dimension on the 
yards at this time. Dimension shorts, such as 4-, 6-, 8- and 
9-foot lengths, are also moving well, and prices are steadily 
improving. Long joists, such as 26-foot and longer, also 
show a good demand, and prices show a very noticeable 
increase. 

Boards in all grades, such as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, are moving 
in large volume, and prices are growing firmer steadily. 
One by 12-inch in all grades is the leading item in the move- 
ment, with prices on this size showing the largest increase. 
Shiplap in all widths and grades could hardly be in better 
demand than it has had for the last several months, and 
prices have increased accordingly. One by 8-inch is leading 
in the movement, with 1x10- and 1x12-inch also showing up 
very well. Grooved roofing also shows an improvement in 
both prices and demand, with 1x10-inch leading other sizes. 

Finish, B&better surfaced, C surfaced and rough finish 
are all being called for in large quantities, and prices are 
increasing. One and one-quarter by 4- to 12-inch and 144x4- 
to 12-inch are the leading sizes. Casing and base in both 
4- and 6-inch and 8- and 10-inch moves well and prices show 
an improvement weekly. Jambs are in very good demand. 
Molding has changed but little Drop siding, bevel siding 
and partition, B&better, are in very good call, but the lower 
grades, such as Nos. 1 and 2, show but little activity. 

Lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, move in small quantities, but 
prices hold steady at former levels. Byrkit lath in all lengths 
are showing but little change as to demand or price. 

Ceiling, 5<-inch in all grades, has a very good movement 
and prices are advancing steadily. One-half- and %-inch 
move in but limited volume, with the exception of B&better, 
which is in splendid call. One by 3-inch flooring in all grades 
move in fair volume, and prices are improving steadily. One 
by 4-inch flooring is also moving heavily, and prices show a 
very noticable increase. B&better edge and flat grain and 
Nos. 1 and 2 flat grains are leading the movement. 

The falling off of the demand during the last two weeks 
is attributed to the number of mills being out of the market, 
and to the season of the year, when many of the large buyers 
are busy with inventory. Everyone is very optimistic over 
the outlook for southern yellow pine and expect prices to 
advance with the increased demand. 

Local trade is very good, and many new buildings and 
dwellings are constantly erected. Many of the mills report 
that their local trade is the heaviest in years, and that the 
demand continues. The car shortage is the most serious the 
lumbermen have faced yet, with no encouragement offered 
as to when it will improve. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 31.—Mrs. J. M. Saunders, of this city, has been 
notified of the appointment of her son, Shelby M. Saunders, 
to a first lieutenancy in the 20th Engineer Regiment, U. 8. 
Reserves. Mr. Saunders was formerly manager of the New 
Crleans office of A. Couspeirre & Co., a well known French 
lumber concern, and has also been connected with other 
lumber companies. He is well known and popular among 
lumbermen here in New Orleans and thruout the State. 

A strike of carpenters employed by Paschen Bros., of 
Chicago, who have the contract for construction of the naval 
training station at Gulfport, Miss., was reported last week. 
The strikers, according to report, demanded higher pay and 
shorter hours. Current advices state that the situation on 
the work is practically restored to normal, only about fifty 
carpenters having joined the strike and their places having 
been taken by others. 

A dispatch from Houlka, Miss., states that George Small, 
for the last several years manager of a large stave plant in 
that vicinity, enlisted in the army aviation corps a few days 
ago and will begin training at once. 

Ben S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Tex., is in New Orleans today and will spend New Year’s 
here. Mr. Woodhead reports some recent improvement of 
car supply in Beaumont territory. 

Word was received last week of the safe arrival, ‘‘some- 
where in France,” of Phil S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., Laurel, Miss. Mr. Gardiner has been for years a 
zealous worker in the Y. M. C. A. cause, his company having 
taken the lead in establishing Laurel as an important Y. M. 
c. A. center and maintaining Y. M. C. A. establishments 
in its camps for both white and colored workers. He was 
requestec by the Government authorities some time ago to 
proceed to France on a mission connected with Y. M. C. A. 
work there, and responded at once. His safe arrival “over 
there” was welcome news to his numerous friends in and out- 
side of lumber circles. 

The Columbus Lumber Co., Columbus, Miss., has announced 
an increase in the pay of its employees, beginning Jan. 1. 
Those receiving $1.75 per day will be advanced 20 percent, 
those receiving $1.90 and upward will be given a 15 percent 
raise, while the office employees carried on the monthly 
payroll will be raised $5 per month. In announcing the 
advances, Manager D. F. McCullough added: “On account 
of not being able to secure all the cars we need to ship our 
lumber, we may not be able to keep this up; but we are 
going to try it for a month or two, and, if possible, continue 
it. We hope the’ men will assist us by doing everything 
possible, both by giving good work and doing all in their 
power to serve our interests, as what is the company’s in- 
terest is also theirs. We can only keep going by you giving 
us all the assistance you can.” 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 31.—Due largely to conditions brought about by the 
war, lumber manufacturers of the Beaumont district in 
1917 enjoyed the most successful business year in their ca- 
reers, and had railroad facilities proven anywhere near ade- 
quate the volume of business would have been double at least. 
But the shortage of cars, which has confronted lumbermen 
ever since the United States entered the war, has proved very 
detrimental to the trade. Month by month the car situation 
has gradually grown worse until the close of the year finds 
lumber manufacturers facing a very serious condition, Their 
only hope now lies in the fact that the Government has as- 
sumed control of the railroads. The entire system of railways 
in the United States will now be operated as one great trunk 
line, motive poWer and equipment will be pooled and the fa- 
cilities utilized to the best possible advantage. Ship building 
material and other Government timbers will be moved more 
rapidly and the Federal food distribution committee’s pro- 
gram of diverting shipments of foodstuffs thru gulf and 
south Atlantic ports will now be carried out. And all this 
will tend to benefit Beaumont lumber manufacturers—not 
only those who are turning out timbers for the Government 
but millmen generally, for the cars which convey foodstuffs 
to the South will be available for shipping lumber to the 
retail dealers of the middle West -where yard stocks are in 
such great demand at the present time. 

Altho the scarcity of labor may have a tendency to curtail 
building activity in the cities,- local lumbermen believe the 
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"Texas Hardwoods. 


Are a Good Buy 


any time but especially 
-* ane when you need mixed 
Sagnoli, woods for we have them 
Sarees, in variety. Every facility 
ey, for manufacturing high 
Structural grade lumber to insure 
Timbers up you satisfaction. Give us 
to 49° long. a trial. 


Sabine Tram Company 


A.0. DAVIS, Mer. BEAUMONT post caso. cs. 
4 Hardwood Dept TEXAS Yellow Pie Dept 











MISSISSIPPI 








Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 














. Shrader, Jr. 





Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Moulding, 








Dimension, Boards, Ceiling, Finish 








Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 
316 Railway Exchange, 
* CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, POPLAR 
A SPECIALTY 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Gos 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 


LAUREL, MISS. 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. &G.N., G. & 3. 1. and A. & V. Railroads 








We Want Orders for the following:— 


2 cars 4-4 Is and 2d Tupelo. 

1 car6-4 No. 1 Common and Better Tupelo. 

1 car 8-4 Log Run Beech. i 
1 car each 8-4 & 10-4 No. 1 Commen & Bettcr Sap Gum. 


Get Our Prices Today. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Janvary 5, 1918. 




















LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 



































Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 

















Lutcher & Moore 


CYPRESS-<OX 


“We woOe EvEmmas” 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





“ig=® Cypress Lumber Co. 



















Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





















We only offer the ‘‘Real Honest to Goodness’’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 


Facilities 
d 


Best of Suavice. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana: Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’l Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 























The Planters’ Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


3 yecial Attention to Railroad Orders. 


‘Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








A. H. Ruth, representative in Chicago territory for the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., returned early 
in the week from a few days’ visit at Appleton. 


Ben H. Hazen, of Portland, Ore., secretary of the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., was in Chicago last Saturday on his way 
home, following a two weeks’ business trip in the East. 


J. K. Van Etta, of the Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, 
Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor on Wednesday, and as 
usual went back north with some nice orders’tucked safely 
away. 


Frank H. Gluesing, of Moline, Ill., purchasing agent of 
the John Deere Wagon Co. and Deere & Co., who is well 
known among lumber salesmen, was in Chicago a part of the 
week. 


Secretary J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, Mo., passed thru Chicago Wednesday on their way to 
Washington, D. C., on business. 


Secretary O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago Wednesday on his way home from a holiday visit 
with his parents at Atlantic, Iowa. 


A. J. Graham, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago Wednesday. Mr. Graham was accompanied by Mrs. 
Graham and they left for the East to spend two weeks on 
a combination business and pleasure trip. 


R. C. Clark, representative in local territory for the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., left Wednesday to spend 
two weeks at the mill at Winnfield, La., and the head- 
quarters at Rochelle. He was accompanied south by L. G. 
King, of the Joyce Lumber Co., of Clinton, Iowa. 


Frank D. Wherritt, representative in local territory for 
the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., returned Wednes- 
day from a holiday visit with his parents at Trail, Okla. 
Frank hung a stocking up by the old fireplace and says he 
got just as much fun out of it as he did when a kid. 


Cc. M. Smalley, manager of the Chicago office of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, Ill., expects 
to leave shortly for the South, where he will spend a month 
driving the little elusive white pill about and making men- 
tal comparisons between Chicago golf courses with those he 
will play on while away. 


C. W. Lawrence and John A. Spencer, members of the 
local sales force of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., expected to leave Saturday for Pine Bluff, Ark., 
where they will join other salesmen of the company on a 
several days’ visit to the hardwood operation of the com- 
pany there. They expected to be gone a week. 


J. R. Latta, formerly a well known lumber salesman for 
several yellow pine companies but for the last few years a 
sales representative of the King Barn Ventilator Co., of 
Owatonna, Minn., with his headquarters at Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago part of the week. He has been transferred to 
northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin territory and will 
likely remove to Chicago. 


George N. Austin, of the local sales office of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., returned to Chicago 
Wednesday after spending two weeks in the South, dividing 
his time between Houston and his home town in west Texas, 
where he visited with his mother. He reports most of the 
yellow pine manufacturers having all the business they want 
but no improvement in the car situation. 


J. O. Thurn, for the last thirteen years purchasing agent 
for the Studebaker corporation, has resigned to become in- 
terested in the Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co., of South Bend, 
Ind. Mr. Thurn becomes secretary of the company. R. B. 
Maxon, who has been Mr. Thurn’s assistant with the Stude- 
baker corporation, has been promoted to the position of 
lumber purchasing agent for that company. 


Considerate Willett of the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., spent the holiday period with his parents in 
Chicago. Mr. Willett is a former old Chicago boy and while 
here visited with many of his Chicago friends. His com- 
pany wholesales yellow pine and reports business as having 
been good, tho handicapped in the many ways that Chicago 
wholesalers have found it in recent months. 


R. B. Allen, thé, hustling secretaty of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, whose chief job within recent 
months has been trying to be in Seattle, Wash., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the same time, was in Chicago last Friday 
on ‘one of his quick trips back to Seattle from the nation’s 
capital. He did not know how long he would be at the 
association office, but the chances are that in a few days he 
will be darting eastward again. 


F. H. Campbell, of Shreveport, La., assistant sales man- 
ager of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., spent the week in Chicago getting acquainted 
with the Chicago lumber fraternity. This was his first visit 
to Chicago and he met with many friends and acquaintances 
he had known in the South and who are now located in 
Chicago. While here he said that the new mill of the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co. was completed and the expectation is to 
start its operation on Jan. 15. Business had been good and 
the companies he represents are especially proud of the rec- 
ord they have made in getting out specifications for govern- 
mental use. e 

8. C. Bennett, Paul Schmechel, sr., and J. V. Breneisen, 
the trio of Chicago lumbermen-hunters who two weeks ago 
had a perilous trip on the boat Billiken. while guests of 
Mound City (Ill.) lumbermen on a hunting trip to Wolf 
Island, on the Mississippi River, received a New Year's 
present in the way of glad tidings that the good ship had 
been brought back safely into port at Cairo. The boat, 
after ramming a coal barge, had néarly gone to the bottom 
with all souls on board, and following the crash it looked 
as if it would never reach its home port again. Much like 
the prize fighter, “badly disfigured but still in the ring” is 
about the best word reported for the Billiken. 

J. G. Byer, of Grand Rapids, Mich., R. S. Walker, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and H. A. Hoover, of Ashley, Ill., salesmen for 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., were 
in Chicago Wednesday holding a conference with Harry P. 
Altman, representative in Chicago territory for the company. 
Mr. Hoover fell before leaving home and, being apparently 
unhu: came to Chicago. -While here symptoms of se¥ere 
inju poceme apparent and on Thursday he was confined 
to his bed at the Hotel Sherman, where he was examined 


by a specialist who feared that his spine had been injured. 
Mr. Hoover is well known among Illinois retail dealers and 
salesmen who will be grieved to learn of his condition, the 
extent of which could not be determined on Thursday. 


Coming meetings of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, according to Secretary R. S. Kellogg, are the 
Trade Extension Committee on Tuesday, Jan. 22, the board 
of directors on Wednesday morning, Jan. 23, and the gov- 
ernmental relations committee on the afternoon of the same 
day. On next Monday K. V. Haymaker, the building and 
loan expert recently employed by the association, is expected 
in Chicago to confer with Secretary Kellogg previous to 
leaving on a tour of retail lumber association conventions 
for the purpose of.explaining the plan of codperation of the 
manufacturers and retailers in forming building and loan 
organizations. Mr. Haymaker will make his first address 
before the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association at Lincoln, 
Neb., on Jan. 9, the first day of its annual. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., returned 
a few days ago from a quick trip to the Pacific coast, where 
he went to place a nice lot of business with some of the 
mills, conditions being such that little satisfaction could be 
had thru correspondence. Tho he found mills reluctant to 
take on business, Mr. Barker succeeded in placing every 
order that he had tucked -away in an inside pocket, so con- 
sequently returned prepared to start the New Year in a 
happy frame of mind. Speaking of condition$S on the Coast, 
he said that with mills obtaining $38 for select common fir 
for ship purposes and $55 for fir suitable for airplane pur- 
poses no wonder they were “uppish’ when approached about 
such trifling affairs as orders for yard stock. Much that 
formerly was cut into yard stocks now goes for other pur- 
poses, sO consequently there is not much surplus on hand 
with the exception of dimension lumber. While he was on 
the Coast orders for 1,000 cars of yard stock were placed 
by some of the large lineyard concerns having headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and such a big volume of business 
should serve to dwindle down present dimension stocks, he 
said. While there, mills reported the car situation some 
better than it was. 


COMMITTEE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE LUM- 
BERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


Announcement is made this week by Secretary E. E. Hooper 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago of the nomina- 
tions for membership on the board of directors, chairmen and 
members of the divisions and members of the different com- 
mittees. The nominations, which will be acted upon at the 
annual meeting of the association on Jan. 21, are as follows: 


Executive Committees 
DIVISION ‘“A”’ 
L. W. Crow, Chairman 
Earl Weinstook A. C. Howes 
William A. Irvine Peter DeVries 
DIVISION “B” 
F. J. Heitler, Chairman 
J. H. Dion T. F. Scanlon 
Theo. Fathauer W. C. Schreiber 
DIVISION “Cc” 
G. A. Vangsness, Chairman 
Clarence Boyle, jr. E. J. Lundin 
G. H. Holloway A. C. Quixley 
DIVISION “D” 
M. G. Truman, Chairman 
Frank Burnaby E. A. Thornton 
Frank J. Hathway H. D. Welch 
DIVISION “E” 
R. C. Clark, Chairman 
Minor E. Botts Murdock MacLeod 
R. C. Biddle IT. A. Moore 
DIVISION “Fr” 
John J. Anderson, Chairman 
N. T. Hand F. L. Johnson 
John Hansen A. Wallerstein 
DIVISION “G@” 
John Olsen, jr., Chairman 
E. W. Dierssen T. EB. Reynolds 
H. F. Morris John Westberg 
Board of Directors 
Division ‘“A’—Charles W. Jacob, of John Bader Lumber 
0. 
; epson “B’—E. C. Schoen, of Columbia Hardwood Lum- 
yer Co. 
Division “C’’—A. C. Quixley, of Quixley Lumber Co. 
Division ‘“‘D’’—C. B. Flinn, of Metropolitan Lumber Co. 
Division ““E”—S. E. Barwick, of Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Division “F’’—James G. Miller, of James G. Miller Lumber 
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Co. 
Division “G’’—John Westberg, of C. E. Peterson Co. 
Committee on Arbitration 
V. F. Mashek eo. J. Pope 
H. H. Kreutzer R. R. Cousins 
Earl Bartholomew Frank Stevenson 


Committee on Appeals 


F. J. Heitmann Cc. A. Marsh 
F. W. Black Murdock MacLeod 
G. A. Vangsness A. T. Stewart 


The different committees having in hand the matter of 
raising contributions to the Fort Sheridan Association, which 
has as its purpose loans to members for the purchase of equip- 
ment and aid to members’ families who may be-in distress 
while the men are at the front, care in case of casualties, free 
legal advice and information, and employment of officers on 
return to civil life, are making fine progress and already the 
sum raised is considerable. 





BECOMES PURCHASING AGENT OF RETAIL 
DEPARTMENT 


C. W. Hinkle, well known among southern lumbermen, has 
resigned his position with the Mississippi Hardwood Co., of 
Ft. Worth, Tex., to become purchasing agent for the retail 
department of the Antrim Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
has taken up that work at St. Louis. The many friends of 
Mr. Hinkle will be pleased to know of his new position and 
know that he will meet with success. He has been in the 
lumber business for seventeen years, having been connected 
witb it practically ever since he left his farm home in Ham- 
ilton County, Tex. His first experience in line yard work 
was with the Conway-Leeper Co., of Dallas, Tex., from 1901 
to 1903. Since that time he has been connected with the 
Bluff City Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; the Alabama Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Marbury & Speer Lum- 
ber Co., Marbury and Montgomery, Ala.; I. W. Thompson 
Hardwood Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co. While at Ft. Worth he has been 
connected with the Reynolds & Hanna Lumber Co. and the 
Mississippi Hardwood Lumber Co. In these capacities he has 
gained an experience not only in every branch of manufac- 
turing and wholesaling of hardwood and pine lumber but in 
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the retail end as well. Mr. Hinkle is as well qualified as 
apy one could be to serve as the purchasing agent of a line 
yard concern and his friends are assured of his success. 





CHICAGO BOY WHO IS ‘‘DOING HIS BIT’’ IN 
FRANCE AND LIKES IT 


Just such a lad as Roy W. Williams Shakespeare must 
have had in mind when he wrote: “Finds tongues in trees, 
books in running brooks, sermons in stones and good in 
everything,” judging from a letter that the boy, now “Some- 
where in France,’ wrote his father and mother in Chicago. 
The lad’s father is Walter Williams, traffic manager for 
Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Co., and the boy’s amusing and in- 
teresting letter reveals the character of the typical American 
boy who has gone to France to “do his bit” in beating the 
kaiser and saving democracy 
for the world. He is a member 
of the Tenth Engineers (forest) 
and his letter is as follows: 





FRANCE—SAME PLACE, 
Nov. 30, 1917. 


DEAR MOTHER AND Dap: 
The lure of a turkey dinner 
was too much for me and I 
stayed in camp yesterday. In 
the morning we had a football 
game, and it seemed almost as 
if I were back in the States 
again. At noon we had some 
tea and hardtack—just to take 
the keen edge off of our appe- 
tite—and at 3 o’clock the bugle 
announced the “big feed.” 
Well, I had turkey and then 
more turkey. There were forty- 
seven turkeys for 300 men, so 
you see we had plenty. We 
had good dressing (made of 
hardtack but nevertheless very 
good), gravy, jam, apple pie, 
nuts, bread, butter and coffee. 
In the morning one of the fellows in my camp got a dozen 
and a half eggs, and with the aid of cinnamon, nutmeg, hot 
water and Cognac we made up a good mess of “Tom and 
Jerry,’’ which tasted fine and was an excellent preliminary to 
our meal, 

Holly grows in abundance here and our tent had quite a 
Christmas atmosphere. 

Next week I will be in the woods every day and my letters 
will be correspondingly few. I enjoy the work. 

Have received no letters or packages from you for, lo, these 
many weeks. Yesterday the mail sack came in, but nothing 
for your young hopeful. It didn’t make me feel blue, tho, 
because I knew there were many things in France for me 
and that it wasn’t your fault that I didn’t get them. 

I also did some washing yesterday. We have a big can in 
which I boiled my clothes first and a washboard on which I 
rub them—(Does it meet with your approval, Mother’). 
Today I am going to take my weekly bath—using said can. 
I fill it half up with water, put it on the fire and when it’s 
hot bring it in the tent and crawl in it. All the comforts 
of home. 

As soon as we get permanently located we will be very 
comfortable, with board floors and sides to our tents, double 
decker beds and many other innovations that necessity in- 
vents. 

We have a large Y. M. C. A. recreation barracks here now 
with a piano, victrola and many records. Plenty of reading 
material, free writing paper and envelopes, a regimental 
band (instruments furnished by Uncle Sam) in an embryonic 
stage now—first ‘“‘musicale”’ to be Saturday night with what 
other local talent may develop. 

I am in the best of health now I think I ever enjoyed in 
my life. Have not even had my customary winter cold. 
Lord, we are lucky here, mother. We are certainly well 
looked after. If a man shows the slightest symptoms of 
being sick or if his teeth need fixing he is taken in the am- 
bulance to a large base hospital (American) not far from 
here, where they fix him up O. I sort of wish I had an 
excuse to visit it, but I haven’t a ‘chance in the world. 

What’s your opinion as to the duration of this war? Am 
I going to eat another Thanksgiving dinner at Uncle Sam’s 
expense or not? Personally, from what I can see and from 
what I find out from French soldiers I think I will—but I 
hope not. 

I suppose I ought to keep on wishing you both a Merry 
Christmas—one of these letters is bound to reach you at 
some seasonable time—but just consider that I am thinking 
perpetual good wishes for you both. 








ROY W. 


WILLIAMS 
Son of Chicago Lumberman 
Who Is Having the Time 
of His Life in France 


LATER.—Just+received package No. 6—no letters. Have 
not received package No. 5. Who made the sweater? The 
soap is a good bet, too. The stuffed dates are great. Nix 


on the cigarette papers. We have better ones in France, 
and nix also, dad, on the Durham in such quantities—send 
me pipe tobacco and cigarettes instead. Thanks Kang 5 
for everything. I certainly do appreciate what you are do- 
ing—seems like home to get these things. 

LaTerR.—Received in the afternoon nrail letters of Nov. 2, 
6 and 7 and it was a sight to see the boys around the mail 
sack. First big delivery in a long time and most all of us 
got something. You can note the change around the camp 
immediately after the postman comes. Just why our par- 
ticular company’s mail is delayed I can’t tell you—but there’s 
a reason—and eventually I’ll get everything you send. 

Now—we come to Dad’s letter of Nov. 6 with the “enclosed 
please find check” atmosphere. Believe me, that check came 
in time—my trip to B with Jo Loomis put the skids under 
my finances. Thanks. 

You were not so very wrong when you assumed that we 
were not far from.that gay city. We did not go out of our 
way; remember, we landed way up and had to work down 
here in France and England also. Have seen both from stem 
to stern. I had a good laugh over mother’s letter of the Sth, 
when she finally located me at Epinol—a bum guess. 

Lots of love. 





Son. 





STATE FORESTER TO ENTER TRAINING CAMP 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 1.—Captain Frank B. Moody, for- 
estry member of the State Conservation Commission, has 
been notified by the War Department to report Jan. 3 at 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. There he will enter an en- 
gineers’ training camp for three months’ training before 
joining the forestry regiment for service in France. 

On going into the special war service Captain Moody is 
granted a leave of absence from his duties to the State 
until the close of the war. His work in the forestry de- 
partment will be carried on by O. L. Sponsler, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., an experienced forester, who takes the temporary 
work under civil service rules. 

Besides entering the service himself Captain Moody has 
had a hand in securing the enlistment of more than 200 men 
with logging, sawmill and other lumbering experience to en- 
list in the forest regiments and some of them are already 
serving the Allies in France. 





A NEW USE FOR THE WOODEN TRUSS 


The part that double truss wood construction is playing 
in Chicago was told about in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on page 63, indicating that the 
scarcity of steel had resulted in the use of the wooden truss 
f) many warehouse, garage, moving picture and factory build- 
ings in Chicago. In the accompanying illustration the ser- 
viceability of the wooden truss is shown in a different 
manner, as its use in a building at Sixty-second and Hal- 
sted Streets enabled the contractors to hold together walls 
of a structure that had almost been totally destroyed by 
fire. The building is that of the General Furniture Co. and 
the fire left only the outside walls standing. 

When the Double Strength Truss Co. started on the task 
of holding the walls together, so that rebuilding could go 
ahead without destroying the outside walls and building new 
ones, many south side contractors, who watched the opera- 





USE OF 


WOODEN TRUSSES TO KEEP OUTER WALLS 


BY FIRE, STANDING 


tion, said that it was doomed to failure. Instead the job 
was done in a more successful manner than was expected 
and now the brick contractors are completing the rebuilding 
of the structure. The truss work was built up from the in- 
side of. the third floor and all the work was done inside the 
old walls, which was a perilous job. In this instance wooden 
trusses were used in a manner that would have been impos- 
sible with steel, and now that it has been done once suc- 
cessfully it is likely that it will be tried in other instances 
where fire has destroyed buildings but left the outer walls 
standing. 


THE WORLD’S BIG BUSINESS MAN IS UNCLE 
SAM 

It is well stated that the biggest business man in the 
country today is Uncle Sam, and one of his most preten- 
tious places of carrying on his business of conducting a war 
is in Chicago. So rapidly has this business grown that 
statistics cited by the local quartermaster’s office are almost 
unbelievable, and still the growth is jumping by leaps and 
bounds. Lumber plays an important part in permitting 
Uncle Sam successfully to expand, and right now under 








construction in Chicago are two warehouses, each 1,325 feet 
long and 96 feet wide, requiring an enormous volume of 
lumber in their construction. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows progress on the warehouses, which are now being 
built along Thirty-ninth Street, from Ashland to Wood 
Street, and work is being rushed so rapidly that Col. A. B. 
Kniskern, who is in charge of the quartermaster’s depot in 
Chicago, expects to occupy them within two weeks. 

The business of the quartermaster in Chicago exceeds 
$1,000,000 a day and employs 1,500 persons. Colonel Knis- 
kern and his aids buy all the motor trucks, motor cycles, 
automobiles and tires for all the army, while orders are 
placed thru the office for all the bacon, canned corn beef, 
canned corn beef hash, and all the hams. The orders for 
the frozen beef for troops in France are also handled, while 
all the supplies for the cantonments at Rockford, Ill., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and Chillicothe, Ohio, are placed thru the 
Chicago office. Inspecting about 150,000 garments for the 
soldier boys each day is one of the ‘minor’ tasks, while 
shoes for thousands of the lads who will battle for democracy 
on the soil of France are among the important matters for 
the office. The office now has on hand and ready for dis- 
tribution 100,000 cots and many of these are shipped daily to 
different cantonments. The office buys all the grain for the 
army and now has 6,000,000 bushels in Chicago warehouses. 
The present quarters occupy 1,500,000 feet of floor space and 
when the new warehouses are completed in the Central Manu- 
facturing District the space is expected to cover require- 
ments, no matter how much more Uncle Sam grows in the 
role of being the country’s biggest order placer. 





LEAVES TO OPEN HARDWOOD WAR SERVICE 
BUREAU 
Fish of the National 


Secretary F. F. Hardwood Lumber 


Association left on Wednesday for Washington, D. C., where 
he will assume the task of directing the War Service Bureau 
which the association has 
opened at 332 Munsey Build- 
ing. In connection with the 


opening of the bureau a copy 
of the code of regulations gov- 
erning the functions and op- 
erations of the bureau, which 
has been approved by the Di- 
rector of Lumber of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, has 
been mailed not only to the 
membership of the association. 
numbering more than 900, but 
to every eligible hardwood op- 
erator in the United States 
and Canada whose name and 
location have been available 
to the association, making a 
total of more than 2,500 firms 
and individuals. 

Every concern or individual 
addressed has been invited to 
‘coéperate with the work of the 
bureau and requested to send 
to its office at Washington as 
promptly as possible complete 
inventories of hardwoods 
owned, thickness, grade and lo- 
cation of stock, and if lumber 
is at more than one point it 
is necessary to show exact lo- 
cation of every item in the in- 
ventory. Owners of sawmills 
are also requested to furnish 
information regarding daily ca- 
pacity, timber supply and what 
wood or woods can be furnished 
at the best advantage. The 
office must be kept advised of 
changes in the original inven- 
tories filed and it is urged that 
such changes be reported at 
the first of each month. 

The work of the bureau is open to all bona fide owners of 
hardwood lumber in the United States-and Canada and for 
the present there is no charge for concerns .codperating with 
the bureau. At present, the bureau plans that its financing 
be done by the association, but if it develops later that some 
membership charge or percentage for orders placed is neces- 
sary notice will be given. All information must be accurate 
and any concerns listing material that it does not actually 
own will not participate in any of the business and its name 
will be taken from the list. All information obtained from 
those participating will be held in confidence and open only 
to the Director of Lumber of the Council of National 
Defense. The regulations of the War Service Bureau are as 
follows: 


OF BUILDING, DESTROYED 


Regulations of War Service Bureau 


1. The activities of the bureau as suéh are to be confined 
to: material intended for the United States Gayerament or its 
allies. 

2. The bureau shall keep the director ot Jumber advised 
in writing of the names and location of the manufacturers 
whom it represents, and shall at all times hold its facilities 
open for the use on the same terms of all reputable hardwood 
manufacturers in position to furnish hardwood material in 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
For Eastern Buyers 


When you want Yellow Pine Lumber 
in a hurry, tell us your needs. We 
guarantee prompt shipments by either 
railorwater. Daily capacity 100,000 ft. 


Get Our Prices Today. 





Lumber for the Yard Trade 
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without Bark 
Do We Sell You ? 


Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workmai\ship 
or Length 
with or 
You will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
HAMMOND, LA. 
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Yellow Pine Long re 
Poitevent & Favre Saree gygam 
Lumber Co. Pine Piling 


Mandeville, 
Louisiana. 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. y, 


Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nodce-ta 


Manufacturers of 


sot Shot Lat Y CLOW Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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We Specialize its Manufacture 
Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,.¥*°t x4" 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


Ay hagt 
By Dougl Malloct berman Poet’’, including ** TODAY”, 


just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FOR ‘RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The American Lumberman issues quarterly, and supplies free to sub- 
ibers, a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates oft these advertise- 
ments and of illustrations are also furnished subscribers at cost price. 
. Send for sample bulletin. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








suitable quantity, and under conditions advantageous for 
purchase by the Government or Allies. 

3. In case of uncertainty as to the eligibility of a manu- 
facturer for representation by the bureau, decision shall rest 
with the director of lumber, in order to make certain that no 
proper manufacturer shall be excluded. 

4. Neither the bureau nor the individual manufacturers 
sharing in its services shall quote prices or tender materia! 
to Government departments or representatives of the Allies, 
excepting by such tenders or quotations as shall be approved 
by the director of lumber. 

- (a) If the. War Industries Board shall require a list 
of hardwood prices to be maintained by the bureau on behalf 
of its members or those it represents, the bureau shall file 
with the director of lumber on the 10th of each month, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, a list of prices on all standard 
hardwood kinds, sizes and grades, which prices, if approved, 
or in so far as they are approved, by the War Industries 
Board, shall be binding upon all manufacturers represented 
by the bureau, such list to remain in effect until the 10th of 
the month following and until a succeeding list is filed and 
approved. 

(b) If the War Industries Board shall not require a list of 
hardwood prices to be maintained from time to time, the 
prices quoted by the bureau on specific inquiries or requisi- 
tions shall be the lowest prices made available to the bureau 
by the respective manufacturers represented (having due re- 
gard to a suitable distribution of the business when the quan- 
tity makes a division of the order desirable), such prices and 
replacement of orders, as in other cases, being subject to ap- 
proval by the director of lumber. 

6. Specifications as to grade, manufacture and size and 
as to manner in which inspection and measurement are to be 
certified shall in all cases where possible accord with the pub- 
lished rules in effect of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. Special or obscure specifications are to be avoided. 

Price quotations by the bureau on specific inquiries or 
requisitions shall show: 

(a) The name of the manufacturer or manufacturers, by 
whom the shipment is to be made, to be furnished within 
three days after placing of orders. 

(b) The point from which shipment is to be made (or re- 
spective points of shipment in case more than one is in- 
volved). 

(c) The price per thousand feet on each item f.o.b. at such 
point or points of shipments. 

(d) The tariff freight rate to point of delivery specified. 

(e) The estimated weight of the material of each specifica- 


on. 

(f) At the election of the manufacturer, or when requested 
by the director, the price delivered at destination. (Quota- 
tion of delivered price does not alter necessity of disclosing 
point of shipment and freight rate, since the source of supply 
in relation to car supply and price must enter into the ques- 
tion of approval.) 

8. It being desirable for Government purposes that all 
substantial supplies of lumber wherever located shall be avail- 
able for purchase by the Government or the Allies the term 
“manufacturer” as used in these regulations is held to include 
any bona fide owner of lumber whether held at point of manu- 
facture or located at concentration or storage points, accord- 
ing to established practice for the purpose of seasoning or 
sorting into commercial sizes and grades, or for the purpose of 
avoiding delays incident to long distance transportation. It 
is understood, however, that other conditions being equal and 
the delivered cost less the director of lumber will approve 
shipment from mills in preference to shipment from other 
storage points. 

9. It being the policy of the Government for its own pur- 
poses of economy in the present emergency to purchase in all 
possible cases directly from such manufacturers and owners, 
the director of lumber is unable to approve orders placed with 
brokers or others who are not the owners of the material 
offered for sale. It is understood, therefore, that the bureau 
is to restrict its membership accordingly. A sales agent for 
the product of a mill shall not be eligible if the same product 
is available to the Government direct without the interven- 
tion of such agency. 

10. Quotations and tenders by the bureau are to be sub- 
mitted to the director of lumber in duplicate, one for record 
and one to be forwarded with the approval or disapproval of 
the director of lumber. 

11. The directors of the bureau are required to pledge 
that the bureau and its members will codperate with the Gov- 
ernment to the extent, of their available stocks and manufac- 
turing facilities and subscribe to the policies heretofore out- 
lined in the several paragraphs and avoid any conflict with 
the recommendations made to the Government departments 
by the director of lumber. For the protection of the bureau 
and its members it is agreed that the services of the bureau 
and its members are voluntary and may be withdrawn at any 
time by serving notice on the director of lumber, but the 
bureau will be required to carry out and complete any obliga- 
tions already entered into. 

12. These general regulations may be altered or amended 
or withdrawn in whole or in part at any time by the director 
of lumber, to the end, in his discretion, of best accommodat- 
ing the Government in its purchases of hardwood material 
and of supervising such purchases by the Allies. 





CHICAGO LUMBER MARKET 


The complete statistical information concerning the re- 
ceipts and shipments of lumber and shingles in the Chicago 
lumber market for 1917 and for over a period of years will be 
published in next week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Briefly these statistics will show the following: 

RECEIPTS——LU MBER 
Totals 1917 
3,354,117,000 
SHIPMENTS—LU MBER 
Totals 1917 Totals 1916 
1,518,866,000 1,393,022,000 
RECEIPTS—-SHINGLES 
Totals 1917 Totals 1916 
611,721,000 605,780,000 
SHIPMENTS—SHINGLES 
Totals 1917 Totals 1916 
414,765,000 342,326,000 

These figures show the lumber receipts for 1917 to exceed 
1916 by 336,877,000 feet, while the shipments in 1917 ex- 
ceeded those of 1916 by 125,844,000 feet. Shingles in 1917 
also showed a growth in movement over 1916, the receipts in 
1917 being 5,961,000 more than in 1916, while the shipments 
in 1916 were 72,439,000. The larger increase in shipments 
of shingles as compared with receipts is due to the fact that 
smaller centers that obtain their shingle supply thru Chicago 
haven’t the ban on wooden shingles such as exists in most of 
Chicago territory. 


Totals 1916 
3,017,240,000 





BOYS WHO ARE DOING THEIR BIT 


When the great war is over and the roll is counted per- 
haps no one industry will have more honor men than the 
lumber industry. From every part of the country word 
comes daily of lumbermen or lumbermen’s sons who have 
joined the ranks and are eager to “do their bit’? for democ- 
racy. The accompanying illustration presents Samuel 
Castleman Mengel and Joseph Torbitt Mengel, sons of Clar- 
ence R. Mengel of C. °C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville, Ky., 
now lieutenants in the national army. The boys. started 
out lumbermen, which is quite natural, as their father is 
prominent in the industry, but when Uncle Sam bjew the 
bugle the lumber business was forgotten and attention was 
turned to war. Lieut. Samuel Mengel received his commis- 
sion at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind.; and is 
now stationed with a machine gun company at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, near Louisville, in preparatory training before leav- 
ing for France. Lieut. Joseph Mengel received his com- 
mission at Fort Sheridan, Ill., is in the field artillery and 
is already in France. The Mengel boys are well known, not 


only among lumbermen but in business circles in Louis- 
ville, and one of the proudest fathers in the country is C. 
R. Mengel, who is glad that his lads are ready to enter the 
thickest of the fray in beating the kaiser and his hordes of 
Teuton forces. 

Harry D. Winnie, son of W. H. Winnie, president of the 
Russiaville Lumber Co., Russiaville, Ind., is now a second 
lieutenant in the national army. Up to the time that he 
entered the officers’ training course at Fort Benjamin Har- 
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SAMUEL C. (LEFT) AND JOSEPH MENGEL OF LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY. 


* rison, Indianapolis, Ind., he was connected with his father 


in the retail lumber business at Russiaville and was secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. Lieutenant Winnie is 
now at Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., and is in 334th In- 
fantry, Co. A. Before engaging in business with his father 
he attended Wabash College, from which he was graduated 
in 1912. 


THE FARMER AS A BUYING FACTOR 


Statistics that should be especially interesting from the 
viewpoint of the retail lumber dealer, concerning the value of 
all farm products, for the years 1897-1917, inclusive, which 
without argument show lucidly the growing buying power of 
the American farmer, are herewith presented. In 1897 the 
total value of the farm products of the United States was 
$4,000,000 and in 1917 it had grown to the enormous sum of 
$21,000,000. The figures are not those of anybody not in a 
position to make an authentic estimate, but a compilation of 
the research department of standard farm papers. So 
illuminating are they on the buying power of the farmer that 
the statistical chart, of which the accompanying is an illus- 
tration, showing total values for different years mentioned, 
has been mailed to secretaries of the affiliated associations of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by Secre- 
tary R. 8. Kellogg. The statistics may be put to the best use 
by the retail lumber dealer who on being told by his farmer 
customers about the “high” price of lumber can rightfully 
retaliate with figures almost astounding, showing just how 
much the farmer’s product has enhanced in value as the years 
have passed. 

Secretary Kellogg has also sent out within the last few 
days comparative data on cut and shipments of approximately 
700 mills for the period from Dec, 1, 1916, to Nov. 30, 1917. 


Value of All Farm Products 


1897 Lo I917 
Based on Figures Furnished by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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The total cut of softwoods in that period is shown to have 
been 14,326,000,000 feet and shipments 14,631,100,000; hard- 
woods, cut, 1,271,500,000 feet, and shipments 1,298,300,000, 
making the total cut for softwoods and hardwoods 15,597,- 
500,000, and shipments 15,929,400,000. The shipments of 
softwoods exceeded the cut by 305,100,000 feet or 2.1 per- 
cent and the shipments of hardwoods exceeded the cut 26,- 
800,000: feet_or 2,1 percent, making the total shipments of 
both softwoods and hardwoods in excess of cut 331,900,000 
feet, or 2.1 percent. 
ae 4 ai 5 ag 

THE FOLLOWING facts regarding the railroads are of 
interest: Number of corporations, 441; miles of road in 
operation, 344,944; number of shareholders, 650,000; total 
capitalization, $19,681,493,920. The average percentage 
rate of return in most prosperous year. of railroad his- 
tory, 5.8 percent. 
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BEAUMONT, TEX. 
(Continued from Page 65.) 


farmers thruout the lumber consuming territory will make 
extensive improvements this winter and early spring, and the 
country retailers evidently share the same opinion, for they 
are buying all the lumber that the railroads can haul with 
the limited car supply. 

The fact that the railroads have been behind with their 
improvements and repairs to their properties for months is 
conclusive proof that the demand for railroad material, such 
as bridge timbers, ties and car material, will continue in- 
definitely. The general demand for all kinds of lumber and 
timber will probably continue brisk as long as the mills are 
devoting most of their time to the manufacture of ship build- 
ing material. 

So great has been the demand for all classes of material 
that the annual inventory period passed this December with- 
out notice. All the dealers ‘‘took stock” between Dec. 15 and 
30, anG yet orders continued to pour in and the mills sold all 
the lumber they could deliver, prices being of secondary 
consideration. On all items the market is stronger than it 
was ever known to be at this period of the year. 

All the mills are running full time; the demand far exceeds 
the ability to deliver, and prices are soaring. The lumber- 
men of the Beaumont district, therefore, enter upon the new 
year with an exceedingly bright outlook, especially so now 
that the Government will undertake to solve the car shortage 


situation. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Jan. 2.—The lumber business of Omaha during 1917 was 
a heavy one. When compared with that of 1916 it is found 
that more than 20 percent more lumber was jobbed thru 
Omaha during the last year than a year ago. The total 
exceeded $17,000,000 during 1917 as compared with $14,000,- 
000 for 1916. Only a part of this increase was caused by the 
increase in price. The rest is due strictly to the increased 
volume of stocks turned over. Millwork jobbing and mill- 
work manufacture in Omaha hardly held their own, however, 
with that of the previous year, tho these branches are not 
considered important industries of Omaha. 

A good, lively lumber business in this territory is looked 
for in the spring, and lumbermen here generally are optimistic 
for a big year’s business. Building has been very active in 
this territory all thru the year and lumber dealers say they 
see no prospects of a let-up. 


JACKSONVILLE, ‘FLA. 


Dec. 31.—This has been wholesalers’ week to a consider- 
able extent, in that several wholesalers who make Jackson- 
ville and vicinity their headquarters have been able to place 
a great many orders for hewn ship flitches with the farmers 
and other isolated timber owners. These orders have been 
placed at $80 a thousand, the Government price being $100. 
It is reported that a large number of flitches have been pur- 
chased on the $80 basis and have already been hewn and de- 
livered, while a considerable number of similar orders have 
been placed and are awaiting delivery. 

The executive committee of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association’s Emergency Bureau conferred with a representa- 
tive of the Federal Shipping Board last week, the object be- 
ing to speed up delivery of ship timbers as much as possi- 
ble. Because of the congested condition of the railroads the 
suggestion was made that wherever it is possible shipments 
be made by water. This will be done to some extent, altho 
the taking over by the Government of the nation’s railroads is 
believed locally to be a certain means of relieving the con- 
gestion. 

Lumbermen here are a unit in the belief that the federali- 
zation of the railroads will solve the transportation problem 
and solve it quickly. While the relief will first be felt in 
the North, it must of necessity reach this section in a short 
while. The belief prevails here that one of the first steps 
the Government will take toward this end will be to reduce 


the number of passenger trains plying between Florida and 
northern points, tourist trains that are run in competition. 
The abolition of some of these trains alone will effect a great 
saving in motive power. 

All mills in this territory are bending their principal energy 
to getting out ship stock. The cantonment rush in most 
part is over, but more than 10,000,000 feet of this sort of 
stock is now to be supplied for the Government aviation camp 
at Arcadia, Fla. Because of the exceeding demand for all 
sorts of timber, several new sawmill operations are going 
in thruout the Florida peninsula and there is a brisk activity 
in timberlands. The mills are not able to give any attention 
to the domestic demand, altho this demand is increasing 
all the time and prices are flattering. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec. 31.—Logs scaled in October totalled 170,467,271 feet, 
as compared with 131,559,000 feet in the same month last 
year, and making a total for the first ten months of this year 
of 1,242,677,716 feet. Log production for the whole of 1916 
was 1,084,733,000 feet. The cut for October was made up 
as follows: Douglas fir, 81,410,368 feet; red cedar, 45,186,- 
627 feet; spruce, 11,614,838 feet; hemlock, 14,797,844 feet; 
balsam fir, 5,447,056 feet; yellow pine, 4,775,274 feet ; white 
pine, 231,331 feet; jack pine, 2,050,574 feet; larch, 4,640,315 
feet ; cottonwood, 312,255 feet ; yellow cedar, 789 feet. 

With the necessity of keeping the camps open this winter 
to meet the demand for logs, operating costs will be higher. 
and to meet this logs have advanced in price. Number 1 
grade went up $2 a thousand feet and is now $18; No. 2, 
$14, and No. 3, $11. Ship building necessities have caused 
strong demand for the best grade, and the new price is now 
the same as south of the border. Lumber cedar is quoted at 
$17 to $20; cedar shingle, $13 to $15; hemlock, $10. Number 
1 spruce commands a high figure, and altho prices are open 
just now it is expected that the Imperial Munitions Board 
will shortly announce a schedule of prices for this timber. 

The end of the year is perhaps the quietest in the lumber 
industry, but indications are that activity during 1918 will 
be greater than ever. Some predict that logs will be scarce, 
due to the fact that much attention is being given to get- 
ting out spruce for airplane stock, this being regarded some- 
what as a patriotic duty. Labor, too, is still scarce. Loggers 
will keep their camps going as much as possible this winter. 
Several new camps have been opened up during the last few 
months, and it is announced further that by spring Britting- 
ham & Young, of Madison, Wis., will be logging their limits 
on Indian River, at the head of the north arm of Burrard 
Inlet, where they have fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock. An- 
other indication is the resumption of activity on the north 
fork of the Kettle River, where logging has been dormant 
for several years. The Forest Mills of British Columbia has 
opened up a camp there and the Grand Forks Lumber Co. 
also has a camp there. 

The Timberland Lumber Co., the president of which is J. G. 
Robson, New Westminster, is preparing to go ahead with the 
construction of a big plant on the south shore of the Fraser 
River early next spring. 

The first shipment of logs from the Imperial Munitions 
camp at Jackson Bay has arrived here, and it contains some 
of the largest timber brought to this port. This timber has 
been specially logged for the construction of wooden steamers, 
and is being got out by the Colonial Trust Co. Jackson Bay 
is one of four new camps getting out timber for the Imperial 
Munitions Board. 

Shingle manufacturers expect trouble in getting cedar logs, 
now that so much attention is being given to getting out 
spruce. Raw material has not been very plentiful all year, and 
at times some mills have had to shut down temporarily owing 
to lack of supply. Bolts are still scarce and are quoted at 
about $9 a cord. The market, too, has strengthened of late, 
eastern Canada and prairie business showing up well. Prices 
are: Perfections, $4.20; Eurekas, $3.65; XXXXX, $3.40; 
XXX, $2.90. 

The Victoria city council has passed a smoke nuisance 
by-law which is directed principally at sawmill owners. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








With normal civilian demand practically suspended and 
many mills disposed to save fuel by shutting down during 
inventory taking and for such repairs as may be necessary, 
the manufacturing end of the business is about as quiet as 
it ever gets. About the only exception is in the case of mills 
working on Government orders. Belated construction, and 
the addition of auxiliary buildings of one kind or another 
at the various cantonments, are still calling for considerable 
quantities of sash and doors. The sales departments of the 
sash and door concerns claim to have almost forgotten what 
an order looks like. They are urging country dealers to 
anticipate their wants and to get their orders in as early as 
possible for spring requirements, as deliveries are bound to 
be uncertain on account of the freight congestion and car 
shortage. While some improvement may reasonably be ex- 
pected under Government control of railroads it is not likely 
that Uncle Sam will be able to speed up deliveries of material 
for civilian requirements to anything like a normal basis for 
some time, if at all. Therefore retailers will do well to 
allow plenty of time, which means placing spring orders very 
soon, 

Chicago sash and door men are not expecting very much 
demand from local sources until prospects for spring build- 
ing can be more accurately gaged. Many dealers think that 
building in the larger cities, such as Chicago, will not be any 
better than last spring, due to new conditions imposed by 
our entry into the war, while others are hopeful that the 
spring building record may prove a surprise to pessimists. 
The scarcity of fuel has helped, and is still helping the de- 
mand for storm sash and doors, illustrating the saying that 
“it is an ill wind that blows no good.” Then, too, the se- 
vere weather has stimulated this seasonal demand. Prices 
are firmly held all along the line. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories and wholesalers 
are taking things easily in the lu]l preceding spring buying, 
which is expected to open by the last of this month. There 
is but little city -trade, and outside buyers, altho urged to 
get their orders in early to avoid the delays incident to the 
freight situation, do not seem disposed to heed the warning. 
; Some of the Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories are closed down 
for inventory or to make repairs. Those that are open are 
not doing much business. Local building has been checked 
_ the severe weather. Outlook for spring business is favor- 
apdle, 
_ Discouraged at the inactivity in the local building field 
the planing mills of St. Louis, Mo., are now concentrating 
their efforts upon securing war contracts. 
Wood Products Co., comprising seventéen planing mills, has 


a representative in Washington, and is hoping to land ‘some 
good contracts. 


The St. Louis . 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door plants continue to get 
much Government business, which with such regular work 


as develops, limited tho it be, keeps them fairly busy. The 

outlook for the new year is deemed fairly encouraging. 
Door prices at Tacoma, Wash., are reported steady. Busi- 

ness is dull, as usual at this season of the year. As else- 


where, manufacturers are experiencing much difficulty in 
making deliveries, because of the freight congestion and car 
shortage. 


The San Francisco sash and door plants are experiencing 
a dull period. Door factories in the Bay region are operat- 
ing at about normal rate of production for this season of 
the year. The door departments of white pine sawmills in 
the Sierras are turning out a moderate output, with stocks 
of shop lumber greatly reduced. 

The opinion is current in window glass trade circles that 
an advance of 10 to 12 percent may be expected almost any 
time now. Production is greatly curtailed by fuel shortage, 
freight traffic conditions, difficulty of securing raw materials, 
and scarcity of labor. It looks as tho firm to higher prices 
are to be expected for a long time. 





BETTER FIRE PROTECTION SUGGESTED 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has often urged the necessity of 
the greatest possible care in the prevention of fires and pro- 
vision for their prompt extinguishment when they unavoid- 
ably occur. This necessity is not only urgent in the case 
of lumber manufacturing plants but follows the lumber thru- 
out its course, whether in wholesale or retail stocks. 

The advertisement of the Ajax Fire Engine Works, Bush 
Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., appearing in this issue 
is a very practical suggestion along that line. A quickly 
portable, and yet thoroly efficient chemical engine of this 
sort is a valuable equipment, no matter how thoroly property 
is covered with hydrants and hose reels, and regardless of 
whether it has or does not have sprinkler protection. 

The advertisement, however, makes its direct appeal to the 
live salesman, as well as to the ultimate purchaser. There 
seems to be no reason why the lumber salesman visiting the 
many lumber yards, none of which have too much fire pro- 
tection, or the machinery salesman on his trips among the 
sawmills, should not be a missionary of greater fire protec- 
tive efficiency at considerable profit to himself by following 
the suggestions of this advertisement. As the advertising 
copy. truly states, this is a time when it is easy to interest 
the people in the subject of better fire protection—[Adver- 
tisement.] 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERITOWN - - - 





FLORIDA. 








We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSSD 


” Gulf RedCypress | 


Heart of 

The Best 
Cypress District 
“Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Our wood is more even in color and texture 
andruns uniform in quality, mi kand grades, 


Burton: Aware 
Perry, Fa. 








(Always Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock | 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


Gulf Pine Company, “Fra” 
(Shipping Point Gulf Pine.) ang 


Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 


GABLE, S. C. 
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int Y ellow Pine 


Leaf 

Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, 
Ceiling, Lath, Domestic 
Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 
Graves Brothers Co. 
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FLORIDA. 
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FOX HENDERSON, 


G. O. WAITS, J. D. HENDERSON, ] 
President 


Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgt. Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


{ Caryville, Florida 














Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 








IN FOREST LAND delighted tbousanae, ite pete 
postpaid, $1.25. 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card repre. 


sentation. WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience of the 
book form style 
explains why. 

Send for tab of 
specimens, detach 
them one by one 
and observe their 
sharp edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 


cy 1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
4 f 








OTEEL COMPANY 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Rates from 


$2.00 per day 


The 
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Tas FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE HOTEL 
is the scene of many of San Francisco’s most prominent 
social events. 

The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the dances in the 
famous gold ball room every evening are always well attended. 


The West Hotel 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Northwestern Lumber 


Dealers Association 
January, 15-16-17 


. § $1.00 and upward with«ut bath 
RATES: $1.50 and upward with bath 


Splendid Cafe in Connection 


‘Meet Me at the West’’ 
\S Y 























Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: 
Room with detached bath . . 
Room with private bath . . 


Per day 
- $2, $2.50, $3 
"$3, = 50, $4, $5 
Two persons er day 
Room with detached path . .. > 3. $3 ee $4 
Room with private bath; Double Ao = $5to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


. & i Two connecting rooms 
BR . with bath. Per day. 
; —= _ 2 persons, $5 to $8 


BASS 
>| Motel la Salle. 


Chicago’ Finest Hotel 











1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Jones & Abshire Co. have 
sold out to J. D. Bush. 

Selma—E. M. Byrne is closing out. 

ARKANSAS. Alpena Pass—The Gibson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by E. H. Wymore. 

CALIFORNIA. Hyde Park—The E. M. Strawn Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 

Oakl Teer war, Sy Coos Bay Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital to $7,000,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Phoenix Planing Mill has been 
succeeded by the Phoenix Planing Mill Co., with head- 
quarters, Daugherty, McKey & Co., located at Valdosta. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield—Baker & Baker have been suc- 
ceeded by R. N. Baker. 

1OWA. Beech—Ed Vinson has sold out to the Johnson- 
Pederson Lumber Co., of Melcher. 

Cedar Falls—The Connell-Cowan Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Denison—The Stewart Lumber Co. has bought out the 
yard of the W. R. Temple Co. (not inc.). 


KANSAS. Mont Ida—C. Arnoldy has been succeeded by 
the Frank Paxton Lumber Co., with headquarters located 
at Kansas City. 

a B. Niemann has been succeeded by C. C. 
uiett 

Potwin—The Long Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., has closed its local yard. 

Wichita—The Western Planing Mill Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the United Millwork Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Seboldt Box Co. 
of business. 

Glendore—The Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Louisville, has filed amended articles of incor- 
poration, increasing its capitai stock from $400,000 to 
$500,000 

LOUISIANA. Slidell—The Slidell Shipbuilding Co. has 
been reorganized as the Louisiana Shipbuilding Co. 

Lake Charles—The J. A. Bel Lumber Co., Ltd., has been 
liquidated, and the business taken over by A Bel, who 
will continue the business in his name. 

MICHIGAN. Cassopolis—The Cassopolis Ladder Co. 
has moved to Three Rivers and changed its name to the 
U. S. Woodenware Manufacturing Co. 

Ionia—The Ionia Floor Board Co. is out of business. 

MINNESOTA. Belle Plaine—Two retail lumber yards 
operated by F. J. Whitlock and Trimble & Weiss have 
been consolidated under ownership of the latter interest, 
under the name of the Belle Plaine Lumber Co., with F. J. 
Trimble, of Minneapolis, president, and Hartwig Weiss, of 
Belle Plaine, manager. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Bonita Lumber Co. has 
moved to Sebastopol. 

NEBRASKA. Walton—T. C. Wilson has been succeeded 
by the Farmers Co-operative Grain Co., a corporation 
capitalized at $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Nelson Co. has moved to 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Buffalo—Charles M. Betts & Co. (Inc.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., owing to adverse railroad conditions and shipping 
facilities which prevent the making of direct shipments 
from their southern connections, and the unfavorable 
outlook for the early resumption of this class of business, 
will liquidate the corporation after fulfilling their obliga- 
tions and disposing of their assets. The lumber holdings 
of the company at Buffalo, have been sold to C. Walter 
Betts, who will continue business. The western pine busi- 
ness, in which the company has specialized for a number 
of years in addition to white pine, will be handled as before 
by the Betts company. 

New York City—The Long Leaf Pine Co. is liquidating. 

Rochester—The J. P. Cunningham Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Washington—S. R. Fowle & Son 
have been succeeded by S. R. Fowle. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Putnam Lumber Co. has changed 
its corporate name to the E. S. Southern Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Milburn—The Southwestern Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by C. A. Snodgress. 

Ardmore—The Hudson-Houston Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—The Thompson Yards 
(Inc.) have bought out the yard of the Kelly Lumber 
Co. and consolidated it with its own. 

TEXAS. Goodnight—The Goodnight Lumber Co. has 
sold out to William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), of Waco. 

Victoria—The Victoria Lumber Works have filed a cer- 
tificate of dissolution. 


VERMONT. Montpelier—The business of the Gisborne 
Co. (not ine.), lumber and planing mill operator, has been 
absorbed by the U. S. Clothespin Co. 

VIRGINIA. Dungannon—The Ellis-Cline Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Dayton—J. D. Bower has been suc- 
ceeded by the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Ida. 

Mesa—The Mesa Lumber Co. has sold out to the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Ida. 


WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The Sheboy we *\ acaaaa Co. 
has increased its capital from $75,000 to $111,0 

Antigo—The Wolf River Lumber Co. has Disaneil its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. The amendment 
to the articles was signed by J. H. Worden, president of 
the company, and Edward P. Faust, secretary. 

Milwaukee—The W. S. Seaman Co., manufacturer of 
automobile bodies, telephone booths etc., has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. A branch plant has 
been opened at 233-257 Clinton Street, Milwaukee. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


eee. Montreal—The Northern Lumber Co. has dis- 
solve 

MANITOBA. Rapid City—Carrick & Birkinshaw, 
ber dealers, have discontinued business. 


ENGLAND 


London—Henry Snobohm, broker and agent of American 
hardwocds, Philippine mahogany, softwoods ete., has 
moved his offices from 27, Clements Lane to 1, Philpot 
Lane, London, E. C. 3. The telegraphic address will re- 
main the same. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—California Cedar Prod- 
ucts Co.; authorized capital $75,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—New England Timber Co. 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,- 
000 to deal in lumber and wood. The incorporators are 
Claude Reed, Edwin L. Snow and Harry F. Hills. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—John L. Dawson, Robert S. 
Dawson and John Kitchen have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion for the Dawson Lumber Co., with an authorized 
capital of $30,000. 

MAINE. Pittsfield—Gray Lumber Co. was incorporated 
recently. : 

MASSACHUSETTS. Auburn—B. C. Jordan Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated to conduct a general wood and lum- 


is out 


lum- 


ber business. The new concern is capitalized at $75,000 
and has as its officers Lyman G. Jordan, -* aaa ; E. K. 
Jordan, treasurer, and W. H. Judkins, clerk 

po poston—Chichester Lumber Co.; authorized capital $50,- 


Boston—City 
for $25,000. 

Boston—State Lumber Co. has been incorporated to en- 
gage in the lumber and timber business; authorized capi- 
tal $25,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Noser-Borrowman Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated to do a wholesale hardwood lumber 
business with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Richmond paces. snl 
was recently incorporated ‘by W. H. Webster, O. C. 
ao and J. H. McLain with an authorized capital of S108, - 


Lumber Co. was recently incorporated 


OKLAHOMA. 
incorporated. 

OREGON. The Dalles—Manchester Lumber & Box Co. 
—_ been incorporated with an authorized capital of $60,- 


Poteau—Amos Handle Co. was recently 


VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Seaboard Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. has been incorporated for $50,00¢. Glen Daniels 
is president of the company and Howard Eanes, secre- 
tary. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Hartland Planing Mill 
Co.; authorized capital $50,000. Frank S. Turner, W. M. 
Rexford, F. M. Turner, Fred Rexford and Gordon Rider 
are the incorporators. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Hamilton—Dominion Lumber & Coal Co. 
was recently incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Banks—The mill of J. L. Child, which 
was recently burned, is being rebuilt. 

CONNECTICUT. New London—The Raymond & Alex- 
ander Lumber Co. is erecting a new lumber shed. The 
building will be of frame construction, the exterior of 
which will be covered with wire lath. The company also 
plans to build a two-story structure for office purposes. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—An office building 
will be erected by John Muir, lumber dealer. The struc- 
ture will be two stories high, 24 by 30 feet in size, and 
will cost $2,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Brooklyn Lumber Co. is en- 
larging its office. A two-story warehouse, 30 x 30 feet, 
and a two-story barn are now under construction, which 
will involve the expenditure of several thousand dollars. 
The company also anticipates the erection of a mill in the 
spring. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Ewauna Box Co. has 
altered its plans somewhat and will start the construction 
of its plant at once, with the purpose of beginning opera- 
tions May 1. A complete modern factory in every respect 
is to be installed. It will be a nine cutoff plant, capable 
of producing 100,000 feet of shook daily. 

North Bend—The Buehner Lumber Co. has asked the 
city council to vacate a strip of the waterfront road 10 
feet wide by 2,183 feet long to permit the company to in- 
stall a sidetrack to the Southern Pacific system, connect- 
ing the main line with a new planing mill, dry sheds and 
drying kilns. An electric crane is also to be installed. The 
improvements will cost $160,000. 

TEXAS. Deweyville—The Sabine Tram Co. recently 
erected a large modern sawmill at this point to replace the 
plant destroyed by fire several months ago. 


UTAH. Cedar City—The Cedar Lumber & Commission 
Co. is making some additions to its plant for the storing 
of lumber, shingles, laths etc. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Grant Manufacturing 
Co. has begun the manufacture of handles. 

FLORIDA. Greenville—The Greenville Lumber Co. re- 

cently began the sawmill business. 

Miami—C. J. Martin has begun the wholesale lumber 
business. 

Okeechobee—William Davis will establish a crate fac- 
tory at this point. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Timber Investment & Se- 
curities Co. has begun the wholesale yellow pine lumber 
business. 

IOWA. Marengo—The Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., of 
Keota, has begun business at this point. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—S. R. Rogers, formerly a local 
lumber inspector, has organized the Ohio Falls Lumber 
Co. The concern is capitalized at $10,000 and will conduct 
a hardwood jobbing business. Mr. Rogers is vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the company; Robert B. 
Bledsoe, president, and W. Sanford, secretary-treasurer. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—V. L. McCarty & Co. re- 
cently began the export lumber business. 

Shreveport—The J. C. Baker Co. has entered the trade. 
J. C. Baker, who for several years was identified with 
Cc. C. Hardman & Co. (Inc.), is the principal member of 
the firm and personally directs the business. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Air- 
plane Co., capitalized at $200,000, has been organized and 
will engage in the manufacture of airplane parts. Samuel 
D. Young is president of the company; F. Stewart Foote, 
vice president; C. C. Kusterer, secretary, and J. Hampton 
Hoult, treasurer. 

Grand Rapids—The Haskelite Co. has been incorporated 
under the laws of New York with an authorized copia 
of $1,000,000 and will begin the construction of a $250,000 
plant. The company will engage in the manufacture of 
specially prepared veneer wood for use on airplane wings. 
An option on 107 acres of land has been obtained. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Mill City Lumber Co. 
recently began the lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Baker Lumber Co. has be- 
gun the wholesale lumber business. 

Meridian—The Kaye-Singley Lumber Co. has engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business. 

Sebastopol—The Bonita Lumber Co. has begun the saw- 
mill business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Pine Woods Lumber Co. 
recently began the lumber business. 

St. Louis—The Cyrus oe Shafer Lumber Co 
an office at South Bend, 

NEBRASKA. sence lige Antioch Lumber Co. has 
begun the retail lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—The Nelson Co. has begun 
the manufacture of show cases and fixtures. 

OREGON. Deer Island—The Tide Creek Lumber Co. 
recently began the sawmill business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Harrisburg—W. H. Wasem Lumber 
Co. has engaged in the retail lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—Fred Steele is locating 
a sawmill on East River Street. 

Rice Lake—The S. Gillson Lumber Co. has begun the 
wholesale pine, hemlock and hardwood lumber business. 


o. is opening 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nelson—C. J. Wilson, of Seattle, 
Wash., has en over the shingle mill formerly operated 
by the Mankin Lumber & Pole Co. ° 

QUEBEC. La Sarre—Roberge & Brosseau have estab- 
lished a sawmill and sash and door factory. 

Quebec—The St. Lawrence Lumber Co. has entered the 

“ade. 

“ Verdun—The St. Paul Lumber Co. has been registered 
by Joseph P. Dupuis and Joseph S. Prejent. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Verigin—The Consumers Lumber 
Co. has opened a-branch at this point. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—The finishing plant of the 
Mount Olive Stave Co. was completely destroyed by fire 
on Christmas eve. The total loss is about $10,000, about 
75 percent of which is covered by insurance. It is not 
known how the fire started, but it is supposed to have 
originated from the explosion of a lantern in the engine 
room adjoining the finishing plant. T. J. Walbert, man- 
ager of the plant, has made arrangements to secure new 
machinery and the plant will be rebuilt at once. 


IOWA. Creston—The building occupied by the Hawkeye 
Lumber Co. was recently destroyed by fire. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The planing mill of Otto Duker 
& Co. was damaged to the extent of $70,000 by fire Dec. 27. 
As the firm has been making large quantities of tent pegs 
and other materials, the theory has been advanced that 
an alien enemy may have started the fire, but no evidence 
has been obtained to indicate incendiarism. The loss is 
covered by insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Sardis—The bending factory of the Car- 
rier Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire 
recently, with an estimated loss of $35,000, partly covered 
by insurance. The origin of the fire is unknown, but it is 
suspected to be the work of incendiary. 

WISCONSIN. Oconto—A loss of about $7,500 was sus- 
tained by the Holt Lumber Co. when fire visited its plant 
Dec. 21. The blaze was the result of a hotbox on a tight- 
ener pulley journal. The damage is of such extent that 
it is likely that the mill will suspend operations for at 
least two months while repairs and replacements are 
made. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 2.—The Arkansas supreme court, 
in a recent decision, states that the Garretson-Greeson Lum- 
ber Co. had a right to assign its right of action under an 
employee’s accident insurance policy issued by the Home Life 
& Accident Co., to the American Surety Co., of New York. 
The latter company was the surety on the supersedeas bond 
of the lumber company, and after the affirmance of the judg- 
ment in the supreme court advanced the money to the lum- 
ber company with which to pay the judgment, taking an 
assignment of its right of action under the indemnity policy, 
and is entitled to maintain its suit against the Home Life & 
Accident Co., to recover the amount paid out of it—$1,385. 








MosiLr, ALA., Dec. 31.—Maurice H. Hichberg, president of 
the National Timber Co. (not Inc.), has filed suit against the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for $120,970, alleging a breach 
of contract. He claims that his company accepted an order 
from the fleet corporation for 6,000,000 feet of laurel oak or 
water oak, and after making expenditures of $43,000 toward 
meeting this contract it was cancelled. The reason given for 
this was that the American Bureau of Shipping had refused 


to permit the use of water oak in vessels to be built by the 
fleet corporation. He states it was used by commercial com- 
panies from whom he had orders sufficient to keep the com- 
pany oa for six months when the Government order was 
accepted. 


Sacinaw, Micu., Jan. 8.—Referee in bankruptcy George A. 
Marsten, of Bay City, has accepted the bid of $131,0 of 
Howard W. Sullivan, of oo representing local interests, 
for the plant and stock of the Bransfield-Billings Action & 
Supply Co., which was recently obliged to close its doors 
because of financial difficulties. It is understood that local 

arties plan to reopen and operate the plant, which uses a 
arge amount of lumber. The sale includes the building and 
land, stock on hand, interest in patents and good will. It 
does not include the accounts receivable, which amount to 
about $100,000. With these accounts and the bid paid the 
creditors will receive about 50 cents on the dollar. The 
Bank of ge holds a secured lien of $83,000 against the 
property, which will have to be satisfied first. The plant and 
stock inventory at $466,000. 





HELENA, Mont., Dec. 31.—Whitesitt & Sons, engaged in 
the logging business at Ronan, have filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States district court in Helena. The 
liabilities of the firm are listed at $5,525 and the assets at 





DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 2.—The Brown-Hawkins Lumber Co., 
which recently went into bankruptcy, announces the sale of 
all its stock and effects at auction. The firm dealt principally 
in frames, garage doors, blinds and interior finish. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 29.—Jacob Goldman & Sons (Inc.), 
petition in bankruptcy. 2 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 31.—L. C. Nolan Lumber Co. has 
assigned. 





DENVER, CoLo., Dec. 29.—The J. P. Paulsen Manufacturing 
oe, fixture manufacturer, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
QUEBEC. Montreal—H. Mathieu & Co., sash and door 
er are offering to compromise with their 
creditors. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


A tract of 6,000 acres of timberland in Bouregard Parish, 
Louisiana, containing approximately 50,000,000 feet of oak, 
gum, ash and hickory timber, was recently purchased by the 
Sabine Tram Co., of Beaumont, Tex. The tract will not be 
— at once but will be held in reserve for future 
cutting. 








Representatives of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, are in Letcher and Pike counties, Kentucky, clos- 
ing deals on several large tracts of hardwood timberlands, 


. Which are to be opened for development during the new year. 


It is said that deals will be finally closed this week and 
transfers made. The boundaries consist of practically every 
hardwood known in that section. 





The Smoot Creek Coking Coal Co., recently organized at 
Whitesburg, Ky., by Attorney David Hays, R. Monroe Filds 
and others, has purchased 900 acres of timber and coal lands 
lying along Smoot Creek on the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road in Letcher County, Kentucky. Development of both the 
timber and coal will be undertaken at once and some large 
mills installed. 





A COST SCHEDULE FOR RETAIL LUMBER OPERATIONS 


Reference was recently editorially made to the fact 
that the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
thru its affiliated organizations, is collecting information 
as to retail lumber costs. It is also sending out a uniform 
schedule so that there may be some standardization of 
the information of these reports when they come in, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes this schedule here- 
with, believing it will be of general interest and value to 
the retail lumbermen as affording a standard for com- 
parative figures on this important subject. =os 

One of the State retail lumber dealers’ associations 
which is codperating in gathering these statistics in its 
accompanying circular letter offers the suggestion that 
Item 9 (rents) should not be allowed to clash with Item 
10 (investments). That portion of the capital stock 
which is invested in real estate should be excluded when 
figuring interest on investment if rent is to be included 
upon the use of the real estate itself. Under Item 5 (ad- 
ministrative and executive expenses) it is also pointed out 
that there should be consistency in the schedule of sal- 
aries included, and that a salary for the working employer 
should be included on the basis of what he would be able 
to command if working for someone else. 

With these explanations, the schedule as follows will 
be readily understandable. It will be noticed that it is 
made up of specific rather than functional forms of ex- 
pense as is probably desirable in order to promote sim- 
plicity and avoid complication of the cost compilation as 
far as possible. In explanation of the above terms, it 
should be further said that in a schedule made up upon 
the functional plan, expenses are classified entirely by the 
results produced. A merchandizing business might be 
divided into costs of purchasing, receiving, carrying and 
selling the merchandise, cost of collecting accounts, and 
overhead and administrative costs, and such specific ex- 
pense items as postage, insurance, taxes etc., would be 
distributed among the functional expenses in the propor- 
tion in which they participated in them. Such a compila- 
tion of specific expense accounts as the one here shown is 
entirely adequate for showing the net results of a busi- 
ness as a whole for a given period. Functional expense 
distribution becomes necessary only when a more com- 
plete analysis is required, as in separating out the costs 
of manufacturing one of many lines of product in a fac- 
tory or the cost of conducting any single operation in 
merchandizing, such, for example, as the exact cost of 
delivering merchandise. 

It is believed that careful attention to the cost sched- 
ule printed below will prevent the omission of any essen- 


tial items in making up a cost statement for any given 
period. 


Survey of Merchandising Costs for the Six Month Period 
from April 1 to Sept. 30, 1917 
Total Percent 








: amount of sales 

Ll, VABDING oS) oe reer aa cae 2S - 
Includes wages of superintendents, 
foremen, tallymen, sorters, laborers, 


watchmen and all other expenses per- 
taining to the handling of lumber in and 
out of yard. 


Total Percent 
amount of sales 
Wy ORNS, os Ss oh 6 me hos hone be ene —_—- 
Includes barn bosses’, teamsters’ and 
truck drivers’ wages, horseshoeing, 
wagon repairs, feed bills, gasoline, oil, 
auto supplies and repairs, and all other 
expenses pertaining to the delivery of 
lumber. 
ere ee ee ee ee 
Includes salaries and expenses of all 
kinds, of all employees handling sales, 
also all commissions paid and all ad- 
vertising. 
Win I DOOM 5 oss anes acne Sela arseunlmirceioce os 
Includes all collectors’ salaries and 
expenses, also all legal and agency ex- 
penses. 
. ADMINISTRATIVE AND EXECUTIVE Ex- 
i, i ee ap Oh 8 a 
Includes salaries of principals of 
firms or officers of corporations, also all 
other office employees other than those 
handling, selling and collecting. 
6. CasH Discount—Paid in excess of 
RENOUNE ROTI a 0 0.6:5-0 0 oe 0084 ves —--- 
7. INSURANCE—One-half of annual amount 
MINIM 5 Gin o's 513s oF. cca weeeles. 4 ——— 
Includes premiums for all kinds of in- 
surance carried. 
8. Taxes AND Licenses—One-half of an- 
a errr ree aa 
Includes personal property and Gov- 
ernment taxes, also city license. 
9. Rent—One-half of annual amount..... —_—— 
The actual rent paid is to be used. If 
under lease, then include whatever taxes, 
improvements or other assessments the 
lease requires ge to pay. If your yard 
site is owned fee simple, then use an 
amount which the site would bring if 
rented to others for similar purposes. 
Ten percent of the assessed valuation is 
considered equitable. 
10. INVESTMENT—Interest 6 months at 6 
percent per AUBGM <2. 666s iccss a 
On capital stock, to the extent that 
it is paid up, plus surplus, if any. Cap- 
ital stock and surplus represent invest- 
ment and the sum of both is considered 





or 


as chargeable with 6 percent per annum. 

11. INTEREST. Paid in excess of amount re- 
De EL EPS PEE Ot Oe PLE me 
12. DEPRECIATION. 
URSIN WUE Ons 6 6 se 0 nce de 4 66 Gl0ig 9's 
(a) At 10 percent per annum on orig- 
inal costs of office fixtures, sheds, 


stables, garages, planing mills and 
switching tracks. 
(b) At 20 percent per annum on orig- 


inal costs of horses, wagons, automo- 

biles and all other equipment of every. 

kind and character used in the business. 

(c) At 2% percent per annum on the 

value of the average stock of lumber, 
etc., carried during the year. 

13. Bap Desrs. Estimated at % of 1 per- 

RE NE EOD yo o.0 oo i's. bala se gicte ae 6 —_— 
pe Re DER re ee ——— 
Cost of dressing and remanufacturing 
wow! Sa all lumber handled during this 

period. 


5. PosTaGh, TELEPHONE, TELEGRAMS, SrTA- 
TIONERY AND ALL OTHER INCIDEN- 
ee Sera 

16. ToraL Costs—aApril-September, 1917. . 

17. Toran Sates—April-September, 1917. . 


a 





TOOTSE 


A STEAM WHISTLE 
Electrically Operated— 


| Steam for Sound — Electricity 
| for Speed— 


An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. & 


Read what ‘“Toots-E”’ users say: 





Mount Vernon, Wash. 
“We consider the “‘TOOTS-E’ 
a winner and are well satisfied 
with the ones we have in use. It 
is a decided advance from the old 
method of signaling.” 

English Lumber Company. 





Booklet sent on request. 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO, 


Were as Maree Der sneer 
+MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES PITTSOURG BRAKE SWOCS FROGS AND SWITCHES 
MALLEASLE AMD STEEL CAR CASTINGS. STEEL CAR WHEELS 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 


SEATTLE 


usnle 


oe 
















For Handling Big Logs 





EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes are 
not produced entirely by handling big 
logs, for often smaller logs are suddenly 
caught, and such occurrences impose greater 
stress upon the line than bie logs when mov- 
ing freely. 
The reserve strengthof HERCULES (Red-Strand) 

condiione: itstoushness and clesticty plu: erength 
make and keep it.a “‘live’’ and y Pri + he rore. 














Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
ee ae 


Salt Lake City, 
San Franciece. 




















“*Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch. 
A handsome new book 


of stirring verses about 
lumber, logging and 
life, by ‘‘ the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
'‘ by Oliver Kemp. 








TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


Z's 





77 


Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid, 


Address, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOUCLAS MALLUCH 
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Bad Roads Will Not 
Delay Your Deliveries 


During the winter months retail lumbermen 
encounter many unexpected difficulties in 
the delivery of lumber. Many future or- 
ders are lost because of these delays. You 
can’t afford to trust to luck any longer 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


It makes no difference how bad the roads 
are you'll find this steel wire tow line, made 
of Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire Rope, 
will get you through quickly. It never fails 
you because of its wonderful strength and 
flexibility. Strong drop forged hooks and 
heavy manila or wire rope slings, as desired, 
are furnished for instant attaching. The 
tow line is about 18 feet long and % inch 
in diameter; coils up flat and takes up prac- 
tically no room. It’s just the tow line you 
need. 


Write today for Folder and Prices. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


























us 809 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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INOEECT 


‘*Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 


The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 
a neers 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 


torycapacity3500Axes& Tools 


Were awarded highest 


honors. Panama - Pacific 
Behe -tactbalelal-tm —b aslo Sealey a 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ;* sx 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


The week with local lumbermen was given over to dis- 
cussion as to what the lumber business will be in the 
coming months rather than to booking present orders; 
orders are scarce just now. The big question for discus- 
sion is whether the taking over of the railroads by the 
Government will mean a freer car situation or a tighter 
one. The censensus appears to be that after Govern- 
ment operation gets past its first trials conditions will 
be improved, from the standpoint of the lumber shipper, 
rather than become worse. In fact, shipping conditions 
could not be worse, so lumbermen feel they have ‘‘every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose.’? The Chicago market 
is suffering from embargoes, some of the railroads refus- 
ing to haul lumber east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio. Local lumbermen do not look for conditions 
in January much changed from those that have prevailed 
for the last couple of months but are hopeful that con- 
ditions will change to the extent of producing a more 
active building situation than last spring or in the 
months since then. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC. 29 














Lumber Shingles 
SG cab ae Sodan hae ame ee 38,566,000 5,323,000 
PE CE Gt ow scan aaah eam 50,751,000 1,893,000 
ee POPE ee Cree ee 3,430,000 
OS eee er ABARSIOOO ..  vcvewnvnce 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 29 
Lumber Shingles 
Bea it cses csi sn sass neue one 3,345,795,000 611,461,000 
|) Tie sae Py eae Wg Se 3,017,240,000 605,780,000 
Ee ES EP Er ee ees 328,555,000 5,681,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DEC. 

Lumber Shingles 

| LURE ie Se areas 5 18,853,000 3,807,000 
SREB icp oheScos shane ss soe 20,090,000 2,495,000 
DRRRROOR: 5...e5s bancesens > Aoekhanees 1,312,000 
eno er ee SEED... 0 0.ve'scs oe 0's 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 

SOG aches s sos cosas oa Sooner 1,516,312,000 414,159,000 
SEO So ous cans ess pees eee 1,393,022,000 342,326,000 
ree err oe 123,290,000 71,833,000 
Lumber Shingles 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Jan. 2, 1918, were: 





CLASS No. Value 
SSS AAAS ee 4 $ 3,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 6 15,800 

5,000 and under 10,000........... 1 500 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 1 12,000 

100,000 amd OVEer........ cc ccceeceses wo oem 
G. A. McKinlock, 12-story addition..... 1 400,000 
Board of Education, 3-story school..... | 325,000 
Board of Education, 3-story school..... 1 325,000 
W. W. Ahschlager, 3-story theater build- 
eS Sees ers 1 200,000 
NNER fen aia bee cd save os os Si ie 5 16 $ 1,289,400 
Average valuation for week............ Sats 80,587 
Totals previous week...........--++6-. 19 621,800 
Average valuation previous week....... ease 321126 
Totals corresponding period 1917....... At 721,200 
Totals Jan. i to Jan: 2, 2918. ........0% 2 204,000 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 108 1,308,700 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 70 1,678,050 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 86 860,400 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 184 1,670,275 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 79 596,300 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 136 1,520,250 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 97 1,084,7 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 170 1,874,850 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 155 1,224,350 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 227 1,529,050 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—Tho present buying is light the outlook 
for spring is very good, say local wholesalers. Stocks are 
light and will so remain, and even with all items of north- 
ern pine quoted at high prices a big spring demand is 
expected. As soon as inventory time is over the strength 
of the buying will begin to show, it is said. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The white pine market is very 
strong and some wholesalers have advanced their prices 
about $5 pretty generally thruout the list during the last 
week. This is because of the remarkably stiff market at 
the mills. Stocks have become short and there is un- 
willingness to sell unless a big advance is received. The 
demand is fair in most of the grades and strong for box 
lumber... Wholesalers, like the mill owners, are hampered 
by lack of cars. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 31.—Looking forward to the 
new year is the best occupation of northern pine sales- 
men. The outlook is good in spite of the slowing up 
of building operations. Factory demand continued good 
right up. to the holidays, and promises to continue thru 
the coming months at a rate that will take care of surplus 
stocks anywhere. Statistics are expected to show the 
lowest condition of mill stocks on Jan. 1 that has been 
known in the recent history of the business. Retail buyers 
are keeping a close touch with the market and are watch- 
ing to protect themselves against possible shortage con- 
ditions. Of actual buying there is very little just now, 
owing to the holiday suspension of business and to in- 
ventory taking, now being completed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 1.—Some reports of better receipts 
of white pine due to railroad movement improving over 
the holidays were heard in Pittsburgh last week. There 
is a great scarcity of this lumber, however, and the de- 
mand is not satisfied. Stocks on hand continue to dimin- 
ish and the question of price does not generally enter into 
trades. Very poor labor supply in the Northwest is 
expected here to keep stocks low in pine all of the coming 
season. 


New York, Dec. 31.—The holiday season has hardly soft- 
ened the demand for northern pine. Stocks have moved 
along satisfactorily, prices are good, and while yard in- 
quiries are limnited, orders from factories are as large as 
stocks and transportation conditions will permit. Not- 
withstanding the dull building situation there is a fair 
inquiry from retailers who are catering to industrial work, 
and the prospect of still higher white pine prices next 


year makes the average dealer anxious to accumulate a 


little stock. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Demand for spruce and other 
northern and eastern lumber is more ‘quiet than it has 
been recently. Prices asked in Boston for this week 
are as follows: Spruce lumber, frames, 8-inch and under, 
$40; 9-inch, $43; 10-inch, $44; 11-inch and 12-inch, $46. 
Random 2x3 and 2x4 sells at $32 to $34; 2x6 and 2x7 at $32 
to $34; 2x8, $36; 2x10 at $39 to $40; 2x12 at $40 to $41. 
Spruce covering boards, 5-inch and up, $31.50 to $32. 
Matched spruce boards sell at $36 to $37. Spruce lath 
are going at $4.50 for the 1%-inch and $4 to $4.10 for the 
1%-inch. Spruce clapboards, 4-foot extras, sell at $56, 
the clears at $54. 


New York, Dec. 31.—Prices are well maintained, but the 
demand has been restricted largely to Government work. 
Retailers would like to buy, but transportation facilities 
are limited, and the prospect of still further large blocks 
of lumber being required by the Government makes the 
manufacturer keen to hold out for top-notch figures. 
Lower grades have been moving a little better, but high 
class stock is well held, and notwithstanding a little easing 
in the demand during the last two weeks, no one with 
any quantity of stock back of him is worrying about the 


future, 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—The surprising phase in cedar posts 
is the amount of inquiry that seems to forecast early buy- 
ing in the new year. No doubt retail dealers will have 
an active demand for posts, as farmers, with good crop 
returns, will likely make many improvements, including 
fencing. Stocks will be lower than ever because the pro- 
duction this winter will be very light. There is no change 
in the pole situation, while white cedar shingles, which 
are light, carry strong quotations. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 31.—Owing to the depleted 
condition of post stocks and the apparent low production 
this winter, some yard buyers are taking measures to 
avoid getting caught, and are asking now for figures on 
posts for early delivery. The car situation is expected 
to be a serious factor, and it seems the general idea to 
make shipments of new stock as fast as cars can be se- 
cured, without waiting for stock to dry. Jobbers are 
watching the situation carefully and are not loading them- 
selves up with orders unless they know where the stock 
can be obtained. Weather is good for logging and the 
small crews at work are pushing hard for a normal winter 


output. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—The hardwood situation appears to be 
resolving itself into one that fits in with the war pro- 
gram; more and more hardwoods will be used for war 
purposes, and the question is what will be the volume of 
normal business in the new year? Opinions differ, but 
the consensus seems to be that hardwood dealers will 
find the bulk of requirements in 1918 run largely to the 
demands of the Government to carry on the war. The 
railroad situation also causes some anxiety, but the opin- 
ion prevails that after a short time lumbermen will find 
cars more easy to obtuin than they have been for a long 
time. Present business is very quiet, and not much is 
expected until the new year gets a fair start. Prices are 
firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—While there is a large 
volume of hardwood inquiry in the market, not much 
business was placed during the holidays. Dealers, how- 
ever, look for a good business this month, and most of 
them expect an advancing market. There have been no 
considerable advances in hardwood for some time, and 
the general opinion is that one is due. Retailers have 
bought lightly the last several months and considerable 
buying of finish and flooring stock is expected this month. 
While factories have been buying steadily all fall, none 
of them has any considerable surplus on hand and much 
of the large inquiry is from that source. Hickory is very 
scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The hardwood trade is not brisk 
at present, but a fair amount of war order business is 
being done at some yards. The present uncertainty as 
to some of the war contracts is causing unsettlement and 
manufacturers are not going ahead at the rate of a few 
weeks ago. Furniture manufacturers are not getting 
their former supply of cars and so are unable to do much 
business. Southern stocks are hard to obtain, as the 
result of embargoes. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 31.—Inquiry for oak bill stuff of all 
description continues strong, with offerings light. Thick 
ash and black walnut are in heavy demand, with offerings 
light. Manufacturing has been shut off on account of 
weather conditions. Prices are unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 31.—Wholesalers report very 
little doing during the holidays, but that is a usual con- 
dition, and up to the very edge of the yuletide period 
factory buying kept up at better than the usual rate for 
the early winter. Indications are that buying will be 
resumed as soon as inventory figures. have been checked 
up, but wholesalers have very light northern stocks, and 
there is increasing difficulty in getting shipments from 
the South. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Great strength is manifested 
in the hardwood, the only trouble being that the dry 
hardwood lumber is a thing hard to get. No great change 
in the business is noted and the manufacturers seem to 
believe that their stuff is worth much money. The Gov- 
ernment requirements seem to be responsible for the 
situation and if the orders from this source should cease 
it is evident that many producers who are at present 
quoting very high prices and are not-keen on closing a 
deal would be more ready to listen to ordinary business. 
Prices quoted this week are as follows: Plain oak, 1-inch, 
$69 to $74; quartered oak, 1-inch, $92 to $95; maple, 1-inch, 
$60 to $62; birch, red, 1-inch, $72°to $75; birch, sap, 1-inch, 
$62 to $65; basswood, 1-inch, $59 to $65; ash, 1-inch, $72 
to $74. 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 2.—Demand for hardwood lumber 
is reported active and a fair volume of business has been 
done during the last week despite the interruptions inci- 
dent to the Christmas ceason. Buyers are in the market 
for their requirements and prices generally are quite firm. 
The Government has large orders to fill and special pref- 
erence is being given to these because they carry pro- 
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visions for the necessary cars to effect delivery. Hard- 
wood production is on a rather restricted scale at the 
moment and lumbermen are lucky who are receiving more 
than 40 percent of their requirements in the way of out- 
bound cars. Stocks are generally rather below the average 
for this time of the year and the production outlook is not 
very encouraging. In the meantime there is no pressure 
on the part of owners of lumber to make sales. They are 
holding out for full quotations and have confidence that 
they will be able to realize reasonable profits whether 
they sell to private interests or whether they sell to the 
Government. The higher grades of gum are among the 
slower items at the moment. Demand for this class of 
stock is not increasing. Elm is rather slow, too. Other- 
wise there is a very good demand for practically every- 
thing on the list, with the lower grades of cottonwood 
and gum, all grades of ash and hickory and the better 
grades of plain oak the leading features. 


New York, Dec. 31.—For this time of year the hardwood 
demand is on a good, active basis. The actual consump- 
tion has been limited, and the building prospect hardly 
warrants much optimism during the coming few weeks. 
At the same time the hardwood yards have been getting 
a good demand from their customers, and because of re- 
ceiving little in the way of replenishing supplies are now 
needing some stocks to fill out their assortments. Gov- 
ernment orders are taking a large block of supplies that 
would ordinarily be available for this market. Inquiry is 
well distributed thruout the list, and the opinion is general 
that the hardwood trade has before it one of its most 
active years. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 31.—The hardwood men here con- 
tinue to report a narrowing of activities. The prices 
buyers are willing to pay for lumber are satisfactory 
enough, but conditions are not conducive to increased 
stocks, and the troubles with shipments are an addi- 
tional factor in narrowing the business. Government re- 
quirements for military and other purposes, of course, 
keep up and compensate in large part for the lack of 
other business. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan 1.—Much inquiry is reported for 
low grade hardwoods. Manufacturing interests are dis- 
posed to cover on extended contracts for their needs 
during the first of the year, but only in a small way 
have dealers and mills been willing to change the turn 
of the market later on, and agree upon a price for business 
being offered for future delivery. The better grades of 
hardwoods are selling in good volume for the season and 
are very firm in price. Generally the trade looks for about 
$1 higher average price for the coming spring and summer 
on all hardwoods. } 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 2.—The urgency of end-of-the- 
year demands on the headquarters force of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, as well 
as the holiday influences generally, which caused delays 
in reports to the general office, of sales by members, has 
caused a cessation of publication of average figures until 
after the new year. Such reports as have been gone over, 
however, indicate that the hardwood situation is quite as 
strong as at any other time in the last six months. Stocks 
are very much reduced, production conditions are worse 
than during any December in years, there is no recession 
of the Government demand, and the requirements of the 
Government and of those who are engaged on work for 
the Government are increasing. White oak bill stocks 
are sold up beyond the production, heavy stocks of ash 
are almost nil, while chestnut, hickory and most of the 
other woods are much depleted. Walnut, it is said, can 
not be furnished in anywhere near the quantities needed 
to supply the demand. Gum is almost out of this market, 
so urgent has been the demand from furniture manu- 
facturers and box factories. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—The outlook for hemlock is very good, 
say those in the local trade. During the inventory period 
not much is expected in inquiry, but spring business is 
expected to be of fair proportions, even tho building 
should continue to lag on account of war. The reason 
for such expectations is the advanced prices in yellow 
pine, which are likely to hold as long as so much pine 
is needed for war purposes. Eastern wholesalers begin 
to show anxiety over their spring requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The hemlock mills report an 
unusual shortage of stock on hand, as well as difficulty 
in obtaining cars. These factors are causing the market 
to hold firm, tho the demand is not as good as it ordinarily 
is at this season. The weather has been unfavorable to 
any building work and there is a general slowing up of 
operations. Improvement is looked for as soon as the 
weather improves. 


New York, Dec. 31.—-The probability of heavy construc- 
tion work by the Government to take care of laborers 
that have moved to this section to work on ships and 
munitions contracts is putting more snap in the hemlock 
demand. Stock is scarce, and there is every reason to 
believe that much higher prices will prevail within a short 
time, and this, notwithstanding the fact that the ordinary 
building demand has almost ceased to exist. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The market in hemlock boards 
is marked chiefly by a great scarcity. Eastern clipped 
hemlock boards are going at $32, but some merchants 
claim they are getting them for $31. There is much differ- 
ence of opinion about the demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 1.—Very stiff prices are being 
asked for hemlock in the Pittsburgh market. The de- 
mand is not particularly heavy, tho last week a number 
of the hemlock men perceived a broader trade than for 
some weeks. The Pittsburgh list is now generally ob- 
served and it is difficult to secure material of any widely 
varied nature in cut because of the delays in shipments 
and broken condition of stocks on hand, and especially 
among retailers. Railroads are reported as better buyers 
of hemlock during the last month. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 2.—The movement of hemlock is 
very slow, outside of what is going into Government work, 
but the mills are finding it impossible to maintain stocks 
because of the difficulties in the woods and at the mills. 
Prices are surprisingly firm, and every one seems to be 
Satisfied that the future carries hope of still higher prices, 
and possibly better general: conditions, 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—Poplar continues in good demand, with 
all grades moving. Prices are satisfactory and stocks. are 
low at: mill points, according to reports. It is also reported 
that less than normal new stocks are going on sticks. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The poplar market displays 
much strength this week. One ambitious producer is 


. asking $85 for 1-inch ones and twos. Whether he is 


getting that price or not remains a matter of great con- 
jecture. It is doubted that any dealer is buying poplar 
for more than $74, while it is often quoted as low as $71. 





Ashland, Ky., Dec. 31.—Modified embargoes will allow 
the movement of a limited amount of stock, particularly 
on short hauls. Weather conditions are the worst in 
twenty years. Inventories now being taken will show 
very low stocks. Inquiry is good. Prices remain un- 
changed. 





Baltimore, Md., Dec. 31.—Together with other woods, 
poplar has lagged under the retarding influence of the 
end of the year, and perhaps another week will be re- 
quired to shake off the influence of the change in the 
calendar. The lower grades are being used extensively by 
the box makers, and the general price list is satisfactory, 
os main question being to get lumber from the dealer to 
the user. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 2.—The statistical situation as to 
poplar continues favorable to still higher prices, which the 
trade here considers certain unless something can be done 


to bring stocks up somewhere near the demand. There 
have been inroads upon practically every grade, and in 
most of them serious decreases of stocks. Transporta- 
tion conditions are lamentable, with embargoes on rail 
shipments, and the rivers frozen and in many places 
gorged with ice. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—With Government orders ruling in the 
fir producing country, conditions in this market are about 
as they have been for the last few weeks. There has been 
a fair railroad and industrial inquiry and much specula- 
tion exists as to whether, now that Governmental opera- 
tion has come, there will be much improvement and new 
equipment construction in the next few months. Many in 
the trade hold the opinion that as soon as governmental 
operation gets in smooth running order large sums will 
be spent for box car and locomotive equipment in order 
to bring the lines up to the fullest point of efficiency. 
Should that be true there would be a big demand here for 
fir material, unless the Government should go direct to the 
producing territory for supplies. There is no change with 
spruce, while red cedars remain about the same. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 28.—Heavy rains have again raised 
the streams in western Washington and it is altogether 
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Basswood. 


Piling. 


We’ll mix ’em to suit. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


We're Keeping Up With 


the Growing Demand for 


“Langlade Hardwoods 


and to insure adequate stock to supply our present customers 
satisfactorily, as well as to take on some new business in 1918, 
we are logging to maximum capacity this winter 


Soft Elm. and 
Hard Maple 


In these two items factory buyers will find 
“Langlade”’ quality offering big value and stock 
on hand promises quick deliveries; as do also 
our stocks of Rock Elm, Birch, Ash and 


In yard items we have ‘“‘Langlade’’ Hemlock, 
Pine, Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, S iplap, Cedar 
Posts, and Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood 


Langlade Lumber Co. 





Some of our high grade wide Basswood. 











buildings of this Government Cantonment. 


Send for booklet—‘‘How to Handle Lumber.’’ 
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Mathews Gravity Roller Conveyers Helped to Build the 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Military City in Less than Ninety Days. 


One thousand feet of Mathews Patented Flange Roller 
Conveyer (made up of 12 ft. portable units) were used to 
handle the twenty-six million feet of lumber put into the 
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Conveyers suitable for moving wood stock 
of every description. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
B 


Factories: ELLWOOD CITY; 
TORONTO, ONT. 
LONDON, ENG. PENNA. 
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Burner in Operation 4 Plant of Pashaer Lumber Co., 
North Bend, O; 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 
No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 
Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 











i Save Money On Your 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. Buy the 
kind that will not wash or brush off; the kind 
that work successfully on wet, green, frosty 
or dry lumber. For 75 years we have supplied 















lumbermen with the old reliable 
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American 
Acme 


Crayons et. 


Sample 





today and prove their qual- 
ity by actual use. Made in all 
colors; and in hard,medium and soft 
grades. Don’tdelay. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY. OHIO 





















Send For These Bungalow Books 


WITH ECONOMY PLANS 
of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and adapta- 
ay - any climate. 
presentative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. .... 60c. 
est Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plane, $ sian to $2500 ..... 60c. 


tle Seoeiwe 












PECIAL $1.50 O FFER. Send $1.30 fo Fane 2 ER 
S get toc tts OErET special plans, ao (maar ya haa y “" FREE 
Money back if not satisfied. 

E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 680 Henne Building, Los Angeles 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Sonn ihe con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


. Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
* timber saw logs. Morocco $3, doa $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 























likely that a decrease in production will result, just as last 
week, after the first heavy rains of the winter, produc- 
tion dropped to 75 percent of normal. Orders have held 
their course at 75 percent of normal, where they have been 
since the first of the month. Buying has not yet assumed 
a more cheerful aspect, but this condition is expected to 
change shortly. The quantity of lumber loaded for trans- 
eontinental delivery dropped to less than 1,000 carloads. 
It is expected that the Government’s action in taking over 
control of the railroads will have a good effect upon lum- 
ber shipments, since it will not be necessary to go thru 
as much red tape as heretofore has been necessary to move 
commercial requirements. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 27.—Fir lumber continues holding 
firm all along the line, and Government orders in control. 
Cars for commercial business are very scarce. High 
water and heavy rains are causing some trouble for 
camps as well as mills, and fir logs remain firm. Com- 
mercial orders are not easily placed at sie mills. Rail- 
roads are a bit in the market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec., 31.—There are a few transit 
cars of fir on the market, but otherwise holiday business 
has been rather quiet. The mills, being well occupied 
with business nearer home, are not showing much eager- 
ness for orders. Prices are very firm on 21, and inquiries 
show a desire by retailers to get into the market before 
there is a change. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Wholesalers have been getting 
a fairly good trade in large fir timbers of late, the Gov- 
ernment being in the market for large quantities of the 
biggest size stock. Ordinary run of fir lumber is dull at 
present and the supply of spruce available in the East is 
not big enough to permit much business being done. 
Prices in these woods are holding strong. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The market in fir in this city 
this week displays the same uncertainty that has char- 
acterized it for some weeks. The mills have all the orders 
they can handle and are questioning the possibility of 
being able to ship all they have received. The combina- 
tion of labor shortage and the Government requisitions for 
ship building, as well as the adverse weather conditions 
and car shortages, make the problem a difficult one. 
Prices are uncertain because of the doubt of delivery. 





Portland, Ore., Dec. 29.—Business in fir and spruce is 
active and the mills are busy filling orders, especially for 
the Government for its ship building program. Yard stock 
material is moving slower, as is always to be expected 
at this time of year, but prices are still climbing. As 
long as the mills will be able to dispose of huge quantities 
of decking, the production of vertical grained flooring will 
be light and high prices will prevail. The sash and door 
factories are having a rather hard time of it because of 
the heavy demand of the Government upon the spruce 
supply. The log situation remains unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 1.—Some of the more recent sales 
of spruce reported in the Pittsburgh district indicate a 
little higher price being asked for such material as is 
available. Trading is not large, but it is supported by a 
fairly good demand from many lines of consumption that 
appear to be preparing for the spring requirements. Most 
of the spruce men doubt the ability of the mills to meet 
demands that will be made upon them this spring. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—There is no change in this market as 
to western pines, mills having all they can do in taking 
care of territory demands nearer at hand. Within the 
last few days there has been an inquiry for about a mil- 
lion feet of western pine boards for shell box purposes, 
but no other big inquiries have been reported lately. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—Prices for western pine show 
little difference from those of the last few weeks, and are 
as follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, are selling at 
$119; 2144- and 3-inch at $134; 4-inch at $144; selects, 4/4, 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, at $108 to $111; 2%4- to 38-inch at $124, 
and 4-inch at $134; common pine 4/4 at $80, 5/4, 6/4 and 
8/4 $86 to $89; No. 1 cuts, 4/4 at $60, 5/4 at $75, 6/4 at 
$77, 8/4 at $77. Number 2 barn boards sell at $43 for the 
5-inch and $49 for the T-inch. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—The quiet market in western 
pines thru the holiday season shows signs of considerable 
improvement this month. Stocks at the mills are badly 
broken, however, and apparently any heavy volume of 
orders will have to be filled on a basis of first come first 


served. : 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—Redwood continues to maintain its 
advanced prices, tho buying is not large at present. There 
is a fine spring outlook and the only cause for worry is 
what the car supply will be later on. At present it is as 
bad as it has ever been at redwood shipping points. 


San Francisco, Dec. 29.—The redwood market continues 
firm on nearly every item. Demand for yard stock is still 
very light here, but special orders are numerous, espe- 
cially for railroad use and heavy construction work. The 
eastern market outlook is said to be favorable for spring 
demands. The export demand for rough clear redwood 
lumber and ties is fair, altho nothing like what it would 
be if more vessels could be secured. The car shortage 
is still serious, making it difficult for the mills to quote 
for delivery at a specified time. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 31.—The year has come to a close 
with the North Carolina pine situation in a very uncer- 
tain state. Producers and dealers do not know how to 
receive inquiries, for they are at a loss to determine 
whether they will be able at a given time to fill an order 
or not. Box factories continue to call for lumber in im- 
pressive quantities and are hampered in their activities 
only by the difficulty of getting as much as they want. 
No important modifications in the price list are noted. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The same old transportation 
trouble exists in this market and it is practically im- 
possible to get roofers thru. Rough edge and partition 
sales are quiet and it is hard to get any kind of a quota- 
tion. Such prices as were obtainable this week average 
up as follows: North Carolina pine, rough edge, 4/4 and 
under 12-inch, $44 to $45; roofers, 6-inch, $32 to $33; 
roofers, 8-inch, $33 to $34. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2.—An almost entire absence of 
stock ‘coming from the mills has characterized the short- 
leaf situation during the last two weeks and made it 
almost impossible for wholesalers to carry on business. 
Some temporary relief from the embargoes was afforded 





during this week, but there is not much optimism as to 
the improvement continuing. The weather has been un- 
usually severe for several days, so that the demand has 
been small. Prices hold strong. 


New York, Dec. 31.—The transportation difficulty ac- 
counts for a falling off in the shortleaf pine demand. 
Stocks are available, but cars can not be obtained. Thick 
stocks are low, but with the exception of box grades re- 
quired on Government orders, little stock is reaching the 
market. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—The biggest handicap to the yellow 
pine trade is the embargo situation, which is so serious 
that many mills will not accept business for Chicago de- 
livery. The embargoes affect many points east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio, tho there are 
some points that can be reached. Yellow pine whole- 
salers report a demand of fair proportions from country 
yards and factories. Prices have changed somewhat, 
there having been slight advances on some items and 
others lowered; in other words, there has been a re- 
adjustment, with its tendency upward. 
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No. 2 
Dimension (Alexandria quotations —Numbers i and 2, 16- 
foot, rs and pad Pas list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 
1 an os above list ; 23- and 24- foot, Nos. 1 and 
A 31 above list ; 3, all lengths and sizes, average price 


Timbers (Hattiesburg quotations)—Number 1, 8-inch and 

aa 20-foot and under, $24.50; 10-inch, 20-foot and under, 

7.50; 12-inch, 20-foot and under, $30.75; heart, 16-inch,. 
$0. age $52.25. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 31.—The market reflects the 
holiday influences, bookings, shipments and production 
ranging far below normal for the holiday week. Reports 
from the mills cutting ship timbers indicate, however, 
that few of them closed down more than a day or two, 
while total production of ship timbers for the week is 
reported at between 440 and 450 cars, the average per 
working day being close up to the record in spite of holi- 
day time. An important development, if it proves perma- 
nent, is the reported easement of car supply. With re- 
spect to the normal commercial demand, the indicated 
slackening of orders is attributed to the season. There 
is fair inquiry, it is said, and few manufacturers expect 
trouble in booking, after the completion of inventories, 
sufficient business to load all equipment supplied to them. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 31.—With the Georgia pine men it 
is getting to be largely a case of selling to the Govern- 
ment or not at all. With the requisitioning of certain sized 
timbers and with railroad embargoes, scarcity of ves- 
sels and other impediments in the way of making deliv- 
ery, the longleaf pine men find themselves up against it 
as far as private transactions are concerned, Good prices 
are realized, but there is no certainty that these stocks 
can be replaced even at an advance on the returns ob- 
tained, so that this business gives less satisfaction than 
it would otherwise afford. The mills find it difficult to 


operate and the output is considerably smaller than it — 


was two months ago. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—This market, as in cypress and 
Carolina pine, shows no improvement because of the 
transportation problems. Demand for yellow pine flooring 
remains about the same as it has been for weeks. Caution 
is rampant and the situation is very trying. All are com- 
plaining bitterly and there is no change in the prices that 
have been asked recently. The business being done in par- 
tition is as stagnant as ever, due to building cessation. 
Some No. 2 common 1x6 yellow pine this week sold for 
$88. Other prices are as follows: Partition, B and better, 
%x3%, $41.50 to $48; flooring edge grain A, $54 to $55; 
grain B for $51.50 to $58; grain C for $44 to $46. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—Many yellow pine mills 
have been practically out of the market the last month 
and with salesmen at home for the holidays they have 
been able to reduce their order files considerably, tho 
apparently they have not accumulated much stock. There 
is no let-up in demand, however, and a large business is 
expected to be placed this month. ‘Prices are strong all 
along the line and many items show. an advancing ten- 
dency which forecasts of increases shortly. Some firms 
are now quoting above list on every item and most of 
them are quoting up on a majority of the list, and are 
especially strong on common boards. 
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his cost record 
is typical of 
U. S. Trucks 


The 214-ton U. S. truck, operated by The 
Advance Millwork Company, of Covington, 
Kentucky, has replaced the two teams that 
formerly made up the delivery system and 
added a delivery capacity of $25,000 worth of 
product a year. 

The range and speed of delivery has been 
increased, improving the service so that orders 
have been brought in to absorb a large part of 
the increased capacity. 

Here are the detailed cost figures for the 
truck, from January Ist, 1917 to October 
15th, 1917: 

The truck traveled 6976 miles, a daily aver- 
age of 29.5 miles. 

Average daily operating cost: 
Gasoline (7 miles per gallon). ..$ .992 


Oil and grease............... ser 
I inna d ak Scale oie eee 
de ay aap hat RP ey 
DSSS. +, one ciate well 1.24 
EN 6 ho WG vv oh aac age 34 
I oi. 6's acco cee eee -433 
ED Sse c once ae ed eater 3.006 





Total cost per diem.......... $7.061 


This record was made after the truck has 
been in service many months. It is not un- 
usual—just a sample of quite ordinary U. S. 
truck performance. 


Worm-Drive 244, 34 and 5 ton. 
Chain-Drive 214 and 34 ton. 


THE UNITED STATES MOTOR 
TRUCK CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
St. Louis Boston Minneapolis Denver 


Dealers inSall commercial centers. 
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St. Louis; Mo., Dec. 31.—The last days of the old year 
found the southern yellow pine market with the usual 
holiday dullness pervading, but with prices holding firm. 
Because of the holidays and the inventory season, but few 
orders have been placed for mill shipments, and it has 
been impossible to get cars except for a few of these. The 
transit car demand slackened up somewhat, but there 
has been no change in prices. Because of the car shortage, 
manufacturers opened the year with a big order file. One 
large concern with orders for 100 cars on its books, re- 
ceived but seven cars during the last month. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 1.—Low grade stocks are active 
in the Pittsburgh market and prices are firm at the 
highest point reached on the present rise in the yellow 
pine market. Mills are demanding better than former 
lists on all material, except that wanted for Government 
work and which can obtain immediate shipment, in which 
ease concessions are offered. The better grade material 
also is in active demand and growing in interest appar- 
ently. Yards are not able to maintain their moderate 
stocks owing to poor arrivals of new shipments from the 
mills. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 2.—Distribution continues light 
outside of what is moving for the Government, but prices 
are firm thruout most of the list. Oil rig timbers are 
25 to 50 cents higher, the demand that has produced this 
advance being a forerunner to a more active search for 
petroleum as soon as the weather grows favorable for 
operations. The severe winter has practically put an end 
to wildcat operations thruout Kentucky and Tennessee 
and few rigs have been put up. Car material is another 
item that shows price improvement, some of the advances 
ranging up to $2. Timbers are strong but advances are 
said to be slight. In builders’ lines some weakness is 
shown and concessions appear in some sizes of partition 
and ceiling, but they do not amount to more than 25 or 
50 cents. Generally the market is strong and the outlook 
is for a further depletion of stocks in the hands of dis- 
tributers. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 31.—The dressed stock market 
appears to be considerably stronger this week than it.was 
last. One by 3- and 1x4-inch B and better flooring ranges 
from $31 to $33, with No. 1 at $28 and $29. Number 2 
flooring is strong at $22. The dimension market, 10-foot 
and under, is a good deal stronger and will without doubt 
be considerably better as considerable car material will 
have to be used to get the vast number of bad order cars 
the roads have in serviceable condition. The rough board 
market is very strong, prices running from $18 for green 
to $19 for kiln dried mill run. The pine and cypress 
shingle market is better than it has been for years, 
prices for No. 1 pine being $5 and for No. 2 pine from 
$2.85 to $3. This is probably due to the fact that the 
trade is not able to get metal roofing and that all the 
Government concentration camps are using paper roofing. 
Ship stock is moving from this section in large quantities. 
Despite the fact that Christmas intervened, the mills are 
making every effort to keep up production. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2.—But little business is done in 
yellow pine, as wholesalers find it almost impossible to 
get stock. If the railroad situation clears up in the near 
future, as many believe it will, an effort will be made 
to go ahead and take on new bookings, but at present 
there is not much inducement to do so. The inquiry 
has been small for the last week or two, the weather 
and the holiday season both being calculated to interfere 
with general activity. 


New York, Dec. 31.—Little new business is booked ex- 
cept for Government contracts. Mills are well sold ahead, 
and ordinary buying sources find little prospect of having 
their orders filled. Prices are strong, and there is a good 
inquiry from ship building and dock trade. At the same 
time, wholesalers do not care to quote on much of busi- 
ness of this character, and many of them would not know 
where to place the orders if they could make a satisfac- 
tory contract with their customers. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, -La., Dec. 31.—The cypress mills in Louisi- 
ana territory probably will enter the new year with 
smaller stocks on hand than they have had for a number 
of years, and with assortments more or less broken. The 
year closes today with inquiry fairly brisk and indications 
of developing demand for mixed cars from the retail trade. 
During the last few days car supply has been easier, mills 
served by the Frisco in particular reporting improved re- 
ceipt of box cars for loading. Cypress quotations are said 
to be firmly held at recent advances and manufacturers 
as a rule are conservatively optimistic regarding the out- 
look ‘for the coming year. Production of ship flitches for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation continues steadily, and 
the Government agents are being urged to speed up the 
provision of cars to move this stock. 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—Demand is only fair, but is as much 
as could be expected for this time of year. Inquiry is 
from country yards and factories and some wholesalers 
still find difficulty in placing orders with the mills, due to 
the car situation and the fact that stocks are broken. 
Prices are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—A strong inquiry for cypress 
has continued over the holidays. It would appear that 
retailers in need of cypress are considerably worried over 
the outlook in that market and are trying to get in before 
there are further advances. Prices are rigid on the recent 
advances and considerable business has been placed at 
the figures quoted, tank stock being in especially strong 
call. The volume of business placed is about what it was 
this time a year ago. The mills report shipping conditions 
worse than before and deliveries are greatly delayed. 
Yard stocks are being thinned out considerably and there 
is likely to be a scarcity in some items before very long, 
according to all reports. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 31.—With the holidays and the end 
of the year at hand cypress has dropped into a rather 
stagnant state, tho makers of packing cases are in the 
market for virtually all stocks that can be made into 
such packages. This gives the lower grades of cypress a 
chance and imparts a measure of activity to the trade 
which it would otherwise lack. Stocks in the yards here 
are low. Quotations are in the main sustained. 


New York, Dec. 31.—Cypress continues in fair demand 
and prices are good, but the demand is restricted almost 
altogether ‘to local distributing yards. The dull millwork 
trade accounts for a poor demand from the class of con- 
sumers that heretofore made up a large part of the cypress 
volume. Special business is overcoming much of this loss; 


in fact, orders for what may be considered strictly Gov- 
ernment contracts are more than ample to take care of 
whatever cypress is available for this market. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The cypress market this week 
retains all the aggravating features that has character- 
ized it for some time. Substantial premiums are being 
asked over the high prices now prevalent. It is claimed 
that as much as $100 has been asked for cypress 3-inch 
in the last week. Prices quoted are as follows: Cypress 
ones and twos, 1-inch, $59 to $62; 1%4- and 1%-inch, $61 
to $64; 2-inch, $67.25 to $70.75. Cypress No. 1 shop, 1-inch, 
$38 to $40; 1%4-inch and 14-inch, $44 to $46. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Demand has lessened somewhat 
during the last week, because of the holiday and in- 
ventory season, but the market is holding strong and 
nobody has any superfluous stock. Mills complain of 
car shortage and embargoes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 2.—Prices remain firm, but there 
is little or no activity to the market for cypress outside 
of a steady demand from box factories and a fair call 
by planing mills. Nothing is doing in farm material, 
neither fencing nor silo and barn stocks. Retail stocks 
are low and mills are appealed to in vain for more than 
a small part of the stocks asked for. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 2.—Quotations on red cedar shingles this 
week are $4.06 on clears and $3.62 on stars, Chicago basis, 
which is the same as last week on clears and a 10-cent 
recession on stars. White cedar prices remain $4.40 for 
extras, $3.20 for standards and $2.30 for sound butts, Chi- 
cago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 31.—Dealers here find little 
inquiry for shingle stocks at this time, except well to the 
south and southwest, where some dealers are placing 
orders early for their spring trade. There is little transit 
stock, and under the new railroading system it is expected 
that there will be no transit cars at all after the system 
has been worked out. Prices are well maintained. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 28.—Orders for shingles are a little 
freer, altho there is still much room for improvement. 
The shortage of stock in transit will be accentuated by the 
delays due to inclement weather. Stars are being quoted 
for eastern delivery at $2.60, while clears are bringing 
$2.90. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 31.—Shingles have shown further 
strength the last week, with a growing scarcity of sup- 
plies and better than normal buying for this time of year. 
Transits are getting much scarcer and shipments are 
coming very slowly. Stars, which have dragged along 
the last two months relatively cheaper than clears, show 
added strength as they get scarcer, and some sharp 
advances are looked for. Stars are quoted at $2.80 and 
$2.85, Coast basis, and clears at $3 to $3.10. An unusual 
feature of the trade here is the development of a con- 
siderable market for Coast shingles in the South, hereto- 
fore practically exclusive cypress shingle territory. The 
cypress mills are too busy turning out lumber now, how- 
ever, to pay any attention to shingles, and as a result 
orders are coming in here from Louisiana, Georgia and 
Tennessee with a considerable volume of inquiry from 
other southern States, where Coast shingles have been sold 
before but only. in inconsiderable quantities. Siding is 
steady, but the volume of business is only fair. Lath con- 
tinue very scarce. The mills, as in the case of cypress 
shingles, appear to prefer to turn out more profitable stuff 
and ship lath only when they have cars they do not need 
for lumber. Most of the mills, however, shy away from 
straight car orders. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 31.—Cypress shingle stocks con- 
tinue low in volume and very much broken, with demand 
somewhat in excess of available supplies. The same thing 
is relatively true of lath, tho supplies are a little larger. 
It is understood that most of the mills are declining 
straight-car orders of either item. Prices are reported 
firm, recent advances on shingles being well maintained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 2.—The distribution of shingles 
and lath is very light, being practically nothing in shingles. 
stocks are low, and little is being done toward replenish- 
ment. Shipments from the mills seem impossible, even 
with the very light orders. Prices are holding steady, and 
there are not likely to be any concessions thruout the 
winter, with stocks in the condition they are. 





Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 27.—Red cedar shingles hold fairly 
firm. The car situation is reported very bad, some shingle 
shippers saying they can get no cars at all this week. 
Stars are reported quoted to the trade at about $2.65 and 
clears about $2.85. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 31.—The shingle market discloses 
a spark of rejuvenation with an unusual activity in second 
clears. This is explained in some circles as due to the 
desire of consumers to buy something cheap in this period 
of inflation. One dealer has increased the price on this 
grade to $3.40 or thereabouts, but they can be bought 
for less from others. Some repair work is of necessity 
going on and this calls for some shingles, but it is not 
of any great volume. Red cedars are hard to sell, ac- 
cording to some dealers, and show a rather wide range in 
price. Prices for lath are discouraging from the viewpoint 
of the dealer, retailers being afraid to-offer more than 
$4.50 or thereabouts for 15-inch for fear their offer will 
be accepted. Bids of more fhan $4 for 14-inch are scarce, 
and this figure would appear to be a fair one for the 
present market. Prices for clapboards are firm, altho no 
great increase in the amount of sales has been indicated. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 31.—Whatever may be said about 
the future for shingles and lath, but especially as to the 
former, the present demand has narrowed to rather small 
proportions, and there is no immediate prospect of a 
brisk inquiry. Quotations are maintained at the ad- 
vance recorded not long ago, because stocks in dealers’ 
hands are limited, with chances of additions by no means 
bright. Lath are in somewhat better: request, tho this 
division of the trade is also very much affected by the 
weather. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Demand for shingles is very 
light just now, as scarcely any building is done while the 
weather continues so inclement. The market continues 
weak because of the poor demand, tho the supply of 
shingles is much below the ordinary and few shingles 
are being offered. It is believed that the shortage of 
shingles will bring about higher prices before many weeks. 





-havé knowledge of Hardwood Lumber business. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
Partment at the following rates: =e ae 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
wie words of ordinary length make one 


ne. 
: Heading counts as two Hines. 
} No display except the heading can be ad- 
{ mitted. 
Remittances to moouengeny the order. No 

extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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7000 ACRE HARDWOOD TIMBER TRACT 
This tract is located in North Carolina and a railroad runs 
through the center. Will cut 8,000 ft. per acre of finest 
grade Yellow Poplar, Oak, Ash, Basswood, Chestnut, and 
Hemlock. Easiest proposition to operate that we have ever 
seen. For full particulars write M. A. ST. JOHN, 
1617 Central Bank Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


VALUE PLACED ON MILL AND 
Timber Properties South and North. 
JOHN A. WHEELER, 141 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BILLION FEET—FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE 
On large river near Vancouver, cheap logging, small payment, 
long terms, or take interest in milling proposition. 
WNER, 1755, 13 Ave. E. Vancouver, B. C. 


IF YOUR BUSINESS IS NOT AS PROFITABLE 
As it should be I can make it so. Now employed by one of 
the largest Lumber Manufactures as Gen. Supt. but desire 
change. Am producing results and can do the same for you. 
Correspondence treated confidential. 

Address “FR. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, “‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
= LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
cago. 
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COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—TO INVEST SEVERAL THOUSAND 
With services by experienced retail or wholesale lumber and 
millwork man. 15 years’ experience. 

Address “C, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








SEE AD OF LUMBER MINERAL COMPANY 
Arbo, Miss., on page 81, for raiis, spikes, frogs, switches, blow 
pipe, log wagons and mill supplies. 





SPECIALTY MAN 


Familiar with lumber dealers’ trade in Kansas and Missouri 





territory ; Commission basis; expense advanced; territory 

now open; splendid opportunity for right party; give par- 

ticulars. Address “FY. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—CAPABLE 


Hardwood Lumber Inspector for West Virginia mill. 
Address “RF, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR A LINE YARD 
In Iowa town of 10,000 inhabitants. Prefer man experienced 
in handling coal as well as lumber. Give references and 
state salary expected. 
ddress “RF. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
POSITION WILL BE OPEN 
For live stenographer March ist. Must understand lumber 
billing and invoicing and should have some knowledge of 
bookkeeping. Give three references in first letter and com- 
plete outline of previous experience. This is good opportunity 
for Lumber stenographer to gain Mill experience with up to 
date Coast Mill. 
Address 





“BE. 61,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CAPABLE ASSISTANT 
Sales Manager for Hardwood manufacturer. Headquarters 
Chicago. Applicant must be good correspondent and able 
to handle office management. Know freight tariffs and 


Splendid 
opportunity for advancement to right party. 
ddress “FR, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL FOREMAN 
For Pennsylvania sawmill. Address, with references, 
H. P. WELCH, Box 425, Williamsport, Pa. 


WANTED—MANAGER AND BOOKKEEPER 
Small Town in Northern Illinois. 
Address “F, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















